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* Othello.] The ftory ii taken from Cjntkiis Htvels. 

• Pope. 

I have not hitherto met with any tranflation of this novel (the 
feventh in the third decad) of fo early a date at the age of Shak* 
fpcare; but undoubtedly many of thofe little pamphlets have 
perifhed between his time aud ours. 

It is highly probable that our author met with the name of 
Othello in fomc tale that has cfcaped our lefcarches; as I like- 
wife find it in God' s Revenge etgamjt Adultery, (landing in one of 
his Arguments as follows: »« She marries Othello, an old German 
foldicr." This Hi ftory (the eighth) is profelfcd to be an lulian 
one. Here alfo occurs the name of logo. 

It may indeed be urged that thefe names were adopted from the 
tragedy before us: but I truft that every reader who is converfant 
with the peculiar ft)le and method in which the work of honed 
John Reynolds is compofed, will acquit bim of the flighted fa- 
miliarity with the feencs of Shakfpeare. 

This play was fitB entered at Stationers' Hall, Od. 6, 1621, by 
Thomas Walkelyi STtEvr. ns. 

I have feen a French tranflation of Cynthio, by Gabriel Chappuys, 
Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I fufpeel, through this 
medium the work came ioto Eoglifu. Farmer. 

This tragedy I have afcribed (but on no very fure ground) to 
the year 1611. See Ah Attempt to a/certain the or dtt oj Shakfpeare' t 
flays, Vol. It. MALOKH. 

The time of this play may be afcertained from the following 
tircumftances: Selymus the Second fjrmed bis dc£gn againft 
Cyprus in 1569. and took it in 1571. This was the only attempt 
the Turks ever made upon that ifland after it came ioto the hands 
of the Venetians, (wbich was in the year 1473,) wherefore the 
time muft fall in with fome part of that interval. We learn from 
the play that there was a jundion of the Tuiklfli fleet at Rhodes, 
io order for the iovafion of Cyprus, that it firft came failing to- 
wards Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there met another fquadioo, 
and then returned its way to Cyprus. Thefe are real hiftorical 
fafis which happened when Muftapha, Sdymus's general, attacked 
Cyprus in May, iSfo, which therefore is the true period of this 
performance. See KnMa'i Hiflory 6/ the Twit, p. 838, 846, 867. 

Ree». 



Persons reprefentecL 

Duke 0/Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator, 

Two other Senators. 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinfman to Brabantio. 

Othello, the Moor: 

Caflio , his Lieu tenant ; 

lago, his Ancient. 

Roderigo, a Venetian Gentleman. 

Montane, Othello's predeceffer in the government oj 

Cyprus.* 
Clown, fervant to Othello. 
Herald. 

Defdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to 

Othello. 
Emilia, wife to lago. 
Bianca, a courtezan, mijlrejs to Caflio. 
Officers, Gentlemen, Mejfcngers, Muftcians, SailorSi 

Attendants, ht. 
SCENE, for the jirjl AB % in Venice; during the reft 
of the play,at a fea-pori in Cyprus. 

* Though the ranlc which Montano held in Cyprus, cannot be 
exadly afccrtaiued, yet from many circumilanccs, wc are fure he 
had not the powers with which Othello was fubfequently inverted. 

Perhaps we do not receive any one of the Per/ontt Dramatis to 
Shakfpeare's Plays, as it was originally drawn up by himfelf. Thefe 
appendages are wanting to all the quartos, and are very rarely 
given in the folio. At the end of this play, however, the following 
•numeration of perfons occurs: 

»« The names of the adors.— Othello, the Moore Brabantio, 

father to Defdtrr ;ona.— Caffio, an Honourable Lieutenant.— lago, a 

Villaine — Rodorigo, a gull'd Gentleman Duke oj Venice. — Se- 

nalors — Montano, Governour of Cyprus .— Gentlemen oj Cyprus.— 

Lodovico, and Gratiano, two noble Venetians Saylors Clowne.— 

Defdemona, Wife to Othello — Emilia, Wijt to lago Bianca, • 

Cfartafln." Stikvirs. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

Venice. A Street. 

Enter Roderigo and Iago. 

Rod. Tu(h, never tell me, * I take it much un- 
kindly, 

That thou, Iago, — who haft bad my purfe* 

As if the firings were thine, — fhoukfftknow of this, 

Iago. 'Sblood, but you will not hear me : 3 — 
If ever I did dream of fuch a matter, 
Abhor me. 

Rod. Thou told'ftme, thou didft hold him ia 
thy hate. 

Iag. Defpife me, if I do not. Three great ones 
of the city, 
In perfonal fuit to make me his lieutenant. 
Oft capped to him : 4 — and, by the faith of man, 

* fujh^ ntxxr till me % ) Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio omit* 
the interjection — Tujh. Steevens. 

3 'Sblood, but you will not 8cc] Thus the quarto: the folio 
fupprcflei this oath. Steevf.ns. 

4 Oft capp'd to him; ] Thui the quarto. The folio reads,— 0f~ 
capp'd to him. Steevens. 

In fupport of the folio, Anhnj and Cleopatra may be quoted : 

*» I have ever held my cap ojf to thy fortunes." 
This reading 1 once thought to be the tiue one. But a more 
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I know my price, I am worth no worfc a place: 

But he, as loving his own pride and purpofes. 

Evades them, with a bombaft circuraftance, 1 

Horribly .(luff* d with epithets of war ; 

And, in conclufion, npnfuitl 

My mediators; for, certes, 6 fays he, 

/ have already choje my officer. 

And what was he? 

Forfooth, a great arithmetician, 7 

One Michael Caflio, a Florentine, 8 

intimate knowledge of the quarto copiei hat convinced me that 
they ought not without very ittoog reaion to be departed from. 

MALOMFa 

To tap is to falute by taking off the cap. ft it Hill an academic 
phrafe. M. Mason. 

• i a bombajl circumftance,] Circutnflance fignifiei circum- 
locution. So, in Gicene's lit QttOfni: 

m You put us to a necdU is labour, fir, 
m lo run and wind about fur circumjlance, 
M When the plain word, 1 thank ypu, would have ferv'd." 
Again, in Majfinger's tiGun ; 

** And therefore, without circumjlance y to the point, 
41 InHruct me what I am." 
Again, in Kuotles's HiJUrj of the Tutis, p. 576: *» ■ ■ where- 
fore I will not ufe many words to perfuade you toconiiuucin your 
fidelity and toy *(iy ; neither long tircutnjltnce to encourage you to 
play the men." RtfD. 

6 ■ ■ - ctrttSy] i. e. certainly, in truth. Obfolete. £0, Speofer, 
in The Faery Quten % Book IV c. ix : 

fc « Cents her lofle ought me to forrow moft." \ 

Steevens, 

7 Forfootky a great arithmetician,] So, in Borneo aud Jvlitt* 
Merc utlo fays : " one that fights by the book of an thru tick." 

STUVfNS. 

Iago, however, means to reprefent Gaffio, not as a perfon. 
whofe arithmctick was " ot.e, tuo % and the third in your bofom," 
hut as a mao merely converfant with civil mattets, and who knew 
no more nf a fqoaUrou than the number of men it contained. So 
afterwards be calls him this covnttr-cajler. Malone. 

• —j Florentine,] It appears from many pafTages of this 
play (i^inlx undcrftood) that Calfio was a Florentine, and lago a 
Ytuetiau. Hanmer. ' 
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A fellow almoft damn'd in a fair wife; 1 

• A fellow almojl damn'd in a fair wife;] Sir Thomas Han wet 

fuppofed that tbe text muft be corrupt, becaufe it appear* from a 
following part of the play that Caffio was an unmarried man. air. 
Siccvcns hat clearly explained the word* ia the fubfequent note , 
I have therefore no doubt that the text it tight; and have not 
thought it neceffary to infert Mr. Tyrwhitl's note, in which ha 
propofed to read— ** a fellow almoft damo'd io a fair lift." Shak* 
fpeare, he conceived, might allude to the judgement dcoounccd io 
tbe gofpel againft thole of whom all men fptak will. Malone. 

Mr. Tyrwhitl'i conjecture is ingenious, but cannot bt right: 
for the malicious lago would never have given Caffio the higheft 
commendation that words can convey, at the very time that be 
wifhes to depreciate him to Roderigo : tbougb afterwards, ia 
fpcaking to bimfelf, [Ad V. fc i. J he gives him his juft character. 

M. Mason. 

That Caffio was married is not fufficiently implied in the words, 
a fellow almojl damn d in a fair wife, fince they may mean, accord- 
ing to lago's licentious manner of expreffiug bimfelf, no mora 
than a man very mar being married. This fcems to have been the 

cafe in refpea of Caffio Ad IV. fc. i. lago fpeakiog to him 

ofBtanca, fays, — Why, the cj gees, that you Jhall marry her. Caffio 
acknowledges that fuch a report had been raifed, and adds, Tiis is 
the monkey's own giving out.' Jhl it ftrjuadtd I Will marry her, out 
of ker own tove and ftlf-Jtatttrf, not out oj my promi/t. Jag* then, 
having heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in his 
prefenjS "convcrfaiion with Roderigo. if Shakfpeare, however, 
-ydrgned Bianca for a courtezan of Lyprut, (where Caffio hid not yet 
Vtfeco, and bad therefore never feen her,) lago cannot be fuppofed 
to allude to, the rlpoit concerning his marriage with her, and coo- 
fequenily this part of my argument mult fall to the ground. 

Had Shakfpeare, confidently with lago's character, meant to 
make him fay that Caffio was actually damn'd in being martitd io a 
kandjomt woman, he would have made him fay it Out- j ja7, and not 
have interpofed the palliative almojl. Whereas what be fays at 
prcfent amounts to no more than that (however near his maniage) 
he is not yet completely damn'd, becaufe he is not abjolulely married. 
The fucceeding parts of lago's converfation fufficiently evince, that 
the poet thought no mode of conception or expreffion too brutal for 
the charader. Steevens. 

There is no ground whatsoever for fuppoiing that Shakfpeare 
driiMi-.r 1 . tttanca for a courtezan of Cyprus. Caffio, who was a 
Florentine, and Othello's lieutenant, failed. from Venice in a ihip 

b 4 
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That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

\ 

belonging to Verona, at the fame time with the Moor; and what 
difficulty is there in fuppofing thai Bianca, who, CafCo himfelf 
inforrnt ui, 44 haunted him every where, " took her paiTage in the 
fame vcflel with him; or followed him afterward*? Othello, we 
may fuppofe, with iome of the Venetian troops, failed in another 
veflcl ; and Defdemooa and lago embarked in a third. 

lago, after he has been at Cyprus but onr dav, fpeaks of Bianca, 
( Ac) IV. fc. i. ) as one whom be had long known : be mull there- 
fore (if the poet be there correct) have known her at Venic* : 
44 Now will I queflion Caffio of bianca , 
* 4 A in/mjit that^ by Jelling ker deJiTts, 
44 Buys her/elf head and clothes: it is a crtaturt, 
44 Thai doles on Cajfio as 'tis the firumpet's plague, 
44 To beguile many, and be bcguil'd by one." 

Malone. 

Ingenious as Mr. Tyrwbitt's conjeQure may appear, it but ill ac- 
cords with the context. lago it enumerating the difqualifications of 
Cafiio for his new appointment ; but furely hi* b ting well Jpoktn of 
by alt men could not be one of them. It is evident from what fol- 
lows that a report had prevailed at Venice of Caffio's being fooo to 
be married 44 to the moft jair Bianca." Now as (he was in Shak- 
(peace's language 44 a cuftomer," it was with a view to fuch a coo* 
. nexion that lago called the new lieutenant a fellow almojl damn J. 
It may Ic gathered from various eircumftances that an intercourfe 
between Caflio and Bianca had exifted before they left Venice ; for 
Bianca is not only well known to lago at Cyprus, but Oie upbraids 
CaiTio (Ad III. fc. iv.) with having been abfcot a week from her, 
when he bad not been two days on the ifland. Hence, and from 
what Caffio himfelf relates, ( Act IV. fc. i. ) / wis tkt other day talk- 

ivg On tkt SFA-BAKK WITft CERTAIN VENETIANS, and THITHER 

comes tkt banblt; by this hand Jhe falls thus about my neci; — it may 
be prefumed fhc had fecretly followed him to Cyprus: a conclufion 
not only necclfary to explain the paiTage in queflion, but to preferve 
the confiflency of the fable at large. — The fta-lank on which 
Caffio was convei ling with certain Venetians, was at Venice} for 
he had never till the day before been at Cyprus: he fpecifies thole 
with whom be convciled as Venetians^ becaufe he was himfelf a 
I hrentint i and be mentions, the behaviour of Bianca in their pre- 
feuce, as tending to corroborate the report (he had fpread that he 
was fooo to marry her. HcNLtY. 

1 think, as 1 have already mentioned, that Bianca was a Vene- 
tian couitezan: but the fta-lank of which Caffio fpeaks, may have 
been tLe ihore of Cyprus, la fcveral other inftauces belide this, 
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Nor the divifion of a battle knows 



pur poet appears not to have recollcfted that theperfons of his play 
had only been one day at Cyprus. ! am aware, however, that this 
circumftance may be urged with equal force againft the concluding 
part of my own preceding note ; and the term (a-bani certainly 
adds fupport to what Mr. Henley has fuggeftcd, being the vcty 
terra ufed by Lewkenor, in his account of the Lito maggior of 
Ve»ice. See p. 26, n. 4. MALOne. • 

• • 

Thus far our commentaries on this obfcure pafTa^e are arranged 
as they ftand in the very lucciod edition of Mr. Malone. Yet I 
cannot prevail on myfelf, in further imitation of him, 10 fupprefs 
the note of my late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, a note that feems to be 
treated with civilities that degrade its value, and with a neglect that 
few of its author's opiuions have deferved. My inability to offer 
fuch a defence of his prefent one, as he himfelf could undoubtedly 
have fupplied, is no reafon why it flaould be prevented from exert* 
ing its own proper influence on the reader. Steevens. 

The poet has ufed the fame mode of expicfuuu in Tht Mitckant 
Oj Venice, Act I. fc. i : 

»• O my Antonio, I do know of thofe 
" Who therefore only are reputed wife, 
«» For faying nothing; who, I'm very fure, 
»* If they (hould fpeak, would almoji damn thofe ears, 
" Which, heariog them, would call their brothers fools.** 
And there the allufioo is evident to the golpel-judgement againft 
tliofe, who call their brothers fools. I am therefore inclined to 
{believe that ijie true reading here is : 

^i^BfKr ^li;.klpcarc alludes to the judgement denounced in the 
gjc^Jbv^iiainft thofe of whom all men Jptak well. 

The character of Cjffio is certainly fuch, as would be very likely 
to draw upon him all the peril of this denunciation, literally uo- 
deiftood. Weli-brrd, cafy, fociablc, good-natured ; with abilities 
enough to make him agreeable, and ufeful, but not fufheient to 
excite the envy of bis equals, or to alarm the jealoufy of bis fupe- 
riors. It may be obferved too, that Shakfpcarc has thought it 
proper to make Iago, in feveral other paHagcs, bear his teftitnony 
to the amiable qualities of his rival. In Act V. fc. i. he fpcakii 
thus of him : 

v> *» if Caffio do remain, 

" He hath a dail) beaut) in his /«//, 
** That makes me ugly." 
I will only add, that, however hud or farfetch'd this allufton 
(whether Shakfpcarc's or only mine) may feem to be, arch* 
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More than afpinfter; rjnlefs thebookifh theorick,* 
Wherein tbe toged confuls 3 can propofe 

bifhop Sheldon had cxaci'y the fame conceit, when he made that 
lingular compliment, as the writer calls it, [Biogiaph. Union. 
Art. Temple,] to a nephew of Gr William Temple, thit »• ke 
had the cutfe of the gofpel, becaufc all meo fpoke well of him." 

1 ykwhitt. 

That Mr. Tyrwbitt hal given ui Shakfpeare's genuiue woid 
and meaning I have not the leaft doubt. Biaoca is evidently 
a counezan of Cyprus, and Caflio, of courfe, not yet acquainted 
with her. But even admitting that (he might have followed him 
thither, and got comfortably fettled in a *• houfe," ftill, I think, 
the improbability of his having, any intentiou to marry her i$ too 
grof» for confederation. What! the gallant Caflio, .the friend and 
favourite of his general, to marry a *• cuftomer," a *' fitchew,'* a 
•* bufwife who by felling her defircs buys herfelf bread and clothes !" 
Iago, indeed, pretends that ihc had given out fuch a report, but it 
is merely with a view to make Caflio laugh the louder. There can 
be no reafon for his piadifiog anj fimilar imposition upon Roderigo. 

RllSON. 

* ' ■ ■ —theorick,] Titorici, for iitory. So, in Tkt Procttdingt 
sgain/l Gsmtt on tkt Powdtr- Plot : — as much deceived in 
tbe thtoride of truft, as the lay difciplet were in the pradicke of 
confpiracie." STEEVEhS. 

This was the common language of Shakfpeare's time. See 
Vol. IX. p. 144, n. 8. Ma lone. 

9 Wkertin tit toged coafuls — J Confuls, for tounftUors. 

Wabburtom. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, council. Mr. Theobald would have ui 
read, counftthrs. Venice was originally governed by confuls ; and 
confuh fcems to have been commonly nftd for ceunfctlors t as after- 
ward* in this plav. In Albion* Tiiumfk, a mafque, i63i, the Emperor 
Albanaa is f.»id to be »« attended by fourteen confitU." Again, 
■* / the habits of the confuls weie after the fame manner." 
Geoffeiy of Monmouth, and Matthew Paris after him, call both 
dukes and earls, confuh. Stskven*. 

ytfhe rultrt of tkt /talc, or civil governours. The word is ufed 
y Marlowe, in the fame fenfe, in TimittrUint, a tragedy, 1590: 
" Both we will raigue as conjuls of the earth." 

Malont. 

By togtd perhaps is meant pt*ct*blt % in oppoGtioo to the warlik* 
qualifications of which he bad been fpeaking. He might have 
formed the word in allufion to the Latia adage,— Ctda nt arm* to$a. 

Steevkns. 
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As mafterly as be: mere prattle, without practice, 4 
Is all bis foldierfhip. But, he, fir, had the elec- 
tion : 

And I,— of whom his eyes had feen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 
Chriftian and heaihcn,—mufl be be-lee'd and 
calm'd * 



* More than a fpinjltr; unltjt the bookifh tht0rici t 
Whettin Ike togtd confult (an profo/e 

As majlerly at he: mere prattle, without pra<lie„] This play bat 
anany redundant lines, like the firft and third of the foregoing. I 
cannot help regarding the words diftinguilhcd by the Roman cha- 
racter, as interpolations. In the oprniog fecoe of King Henry V. 
Jihakfpeare thought it unueccflary to join an epithet to thtoncki 
and if the monofy liable* — as ke % were omitted, would lago'a 
meaning halt for want of them ? Stieven*. 

5 may? be be-lee'd and calm d — ] The old quarto — led. 

The firft folio read$, be-lee'd: but that Ipoils the meafure. 1 read, 
hindered. Warburton. 

Be-lee'd fuits to calm'd, and the meafure it not lefs perfed tbaa 
in many other placet. Johnson. 

Be-lee'd and It-calm d are terms of navigation. 

I have been informed that one veflel is laid to be in (he lee of 
another, when it is fo placed that the wind it intercepted from it. 
Iago't meaning therefore it, that CafEo had got the wind of him, 
and be- calm' d him from goiug on. 

To be-caim (as I learn from falconer's Marine DiBioiary) it like- 
wife to obftruft the current of the wind in itt paflige to a fhip, 
by any contiguout objed. Steevens. 

The quarto, i6*a, readt : 

. i muft be led and calm'd . 

I fufped theicfore that Shakfpeaie wrote — muft be let' J and calm'd. 
Jhe /u.fide of a (hip it that on which the wiod blows. To /<*, 
or to be Ue'd % may me-n, to fall to leewaid, or to lofe the ad- 
vantage of the wind. 

The reading of the text it that of the folio. 1 doubt whether 
there be any fuch fea-phrafe at to be-lee ; and fufpeft the word 
be was inadvertently repealed by the coupoGior of the folio. 

Mr. Stcevent hat explained the woid btcalm'd, but where is it 
found in the text? Malone. 

Mr. Malone it unfortunate in hit grcfent explanation. The let* 
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By debitor e and creditor, this countcr-cafler \ J 
He, in good time, mufl his lieutenant be, 
And I, (God blefs the mark! 8 ) his Moor-fhip's • 
ancient. 

fide of a (hip is di<-e£l!y contrary to that on which the wind blows, 
if f may believe a ikilful navigator whom I have confulted on this 
occ tiou. 

Mr. Malo-ne alks where the word becilmd is to be found in the 
text. To this quettion I rnuft icply by another. Is it not evident, 
that the prefix — be is to be contiuued from the former naval phrafe 
to the latter? Shakfp;are would have written ir-calm'd as well at 
6*-lee'd, but that the dofe of his verfe would not admit of a 
diffvllallc. — Should we fay that a fhip was leed, or calm' J, we 
fhould employ a phiafe unacknowledged by failors. 

Stbevens. 

6 By debitor—] All the modern editors read — By debtor; but 
debitor (the reading of the old copies) was the word ufed in Shak. 
fpcare't time. So, in Sir John Davics's Epigrams, i5g8 : 

" There Rands the conftable, there (lands the whore, — 
44 There by the ferjeant ftands th e debitor:' 
See alfo the paflage quoted from Cjmbeline in n. 7. Melons. 

7 — — this counter-cafter ; ] It was anciently the practice to reckon 
up fums with counters. To this Shakfpeare alludes again in Cym- 

itline, Afi V: 4 » it fums up thousands in a trice: you have 

no true debitor aud creditor, but it; of what's paft, is, and to 
come, the difcharge. Your neck, hr, is pen, book, and counters |" 
fcc. Again, in Acolajus, a comedy, 1540: "I wyl cad my coun- 
ters, or with counters make all my reckenynges." Steevens. 

So, in Tie Winter's Tale : — 41 fifteen hundred (horn, — 

What comes the wool top-— I cannot do't without counters," 

Malone. 

p 

• — — bhfs the mark!] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, obferves, that ih; Scots, when they compare perfon to per. 
fon, nfc this exclamation. 

I Had, however, this phrafe in Churchyard's Tragicall Difcourpt 
Of a dolorous Gentlewoman, ire i5o3 : 

* l Not beauty here I claime by this my talke, 

44 Far browne and blacke 1 was, God bltjfe the marke ! 

44 Who calls me fiir dooth fcarce know cfieefe from chalke: 

44 For I was form'd wheu winter nights wasdarke, 

* 4 And nature's workes tooke light at little fparke ; 

44 For kiude in fcorue had made a moulde of jsCle, 

44 Tiiat (hone like cole, wherein my face was fct." 
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Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his 
hangman. 

Iago. But there's no remedy, 'tis the curfe of 
fervice ; 

Preferment goes by letter, * and afTecVion, , 
Not by the old gradation, 3 where each fecond 
Stood heir to the firft. Now, fir, be judge your- 
felf, 

Whether I in any juft term am afhVd 4 
To love the Moor. 

Rod. I would not follow him then. 

Iago. O, fir, content you; 
I follow him to ferve my turn upon him ; 
W 7 e cannot all be maflers, nor all matters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You (hall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave. 
That, doting on his own obfequious bondage, 
Wears 'out his time, much like his mailer's afs, 



It is Angular that both Churchyard and Sbalcfpeare fhould have 
ufed this form of words with reference to a black peifon. 

STEEVEN3. 

» — An Moorfhip's— ] The firft quarto reads-his vtrfllfu 

Steevens. 

■ -h— . UtttT,] By ft commendation from powerful friends. 

Johnson. 

3 Not by tkt old gradation,] Old gradation, is gradation cftablilhed 
by ancient practice. JOHNSON. 

4 Wkttktr J in anyjujl Urm am affin'd — ] Jffnd is the Teading of 
the third quano and the fitft folio. The fecond quarto and all the 
modern editions have ajignd. The meaning is,— Do J Jland with- 
in any fuck terms $J propinquity, or rtlation to tkt Moor, as that it it 
iny duty to lovt him t Johnson. 

The original quarto, 1622, has ajfignd, but it was manifeflly an 
error of the prefs. M alons. 
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For nought but provender; and, when he's old, 
cafliier/d ; 5 

Whip me fach honeft knaves: 8 Others there arc, 
Who, trimm*d informs and vifages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themfelves ; 
And. throwing but fhows of iervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lhVd 
their coats, 

Do themfelves homage: thefe fellows have fome 
foul; 

And fnch a one do I profefs myfelf. 
For, fir, 7 

It is as fure as you are Roderigo, 7 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Tago : 

In following him, I follow but myfelf; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But feeming fo, for my peculiar end: 

For when my outward aclion doth deraonftrate 

The native aft and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, 8 'tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve 

tor daws to peck at: 9 I am not what 1 am. 

* For nought but provender ; and, when he's »ld % cajhier'd;] Surely 
this line was originally {hotter. We might fafcly read, 

For nought but provender: when old, cajhier'd. SteeVens. 

* —~honeJ knaves :] Kntveii here {or Jerv*nt % but with a fly 
mixture of contempt. Johnson. 

' for, Jir y ] Thefe words, which are fouod in all the ancient co- 
pies, are omitted by Mr. Pope, and moft of our modern editors; 

Steevens, 

* In compliment extern*} In that which I do only for an outward 
fhow of civility. Johnson. 

So, in Sir VV. D'Aveuam's Albovint, 1.629: 

»« - i-.thatlu fight extern 

•« A patturch Teems." Steevens. 
9 For daws 1ft. \ The firft quarto reads,— For devu—. 

STEBVENt. 

I have adhered to the original copy, becaufe I fufpetf Shak. 
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Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lip* 
owe,* 
If he can carry't thus I 

Iago. Call up her father, 

Roufe him : make after .him, poifon his delight, 
Proclaim him in the ftreets; incenfe her kinfmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw fuch changes of vexation on't, 
As it may lofe fome colour. 

Rod. Here is her father's houfe; Til call aloud* 



fpeare had in hit thought! a paflage in Lyly't EnpKuts and his 
England, i58o: « As all coyucs are not good that have t'" image 
of Caifar, nor all gold, that it coyned with the kings ftainpe. fo 
all is not truth that beareth the (hew of godlinefTe, nor all friends 
that bearea faire face. If thou pretend fuch love to Euphues, carry 
thy heart on tkt haeke of thy hand, and thy tongue in thy pal me, 
that 1 may fee what is in thy minde, and thou with thy finger clafpe 

thy mouth I can better take a blifler of a nettle, than a pricke 

of a rofe; more willing that a raven fhould peck out mine eyes, 
than a turtle peek at them " MALONE. 

I read with the folio. Iago ceruioiy means to fay, he would 
cxpofe his heart as a prey to the moft worthlefs of birds, i. e. 
daus, which are treated with univetfal contempt. Our author 
would fcarcely have degraded t* e amiable tribe of doves to fucb an 
office ; nor is tbe mention of them at all fuitable to the haifh turn 
of laeo's fpeech. Steevens. 

» What a full fortune does the thick-Hps owe,] Full fortune is, 
I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another fceoe of 
this play a full joldier is put for a complete foldier. So, in Cym- 
telint : 

» Our plearurebii/«///orf«»»< doth confine.' 
To ear is in ancient language, to topoffefs. Stebfins. 

So, in Antony and Cleopaha: 

" ■ rV the imperious (how 

m Of tht full-f or tun d Cebr~. M 
Full is ufed by Chaucer in the fame fenfe in his Tmlus, B. t : 

" Surficetb this, my friend Pandare, 

** 1 hat I have faid — " 
See airo Vol. XVUI. p. 344i «»• MALOM. 
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Iago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire 
yell, 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
'Is fpied in populous cities.. 3 

Rod. What ho! Brabantio! fignior Brabantio* 
ho! 

Iago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! 
thieves ! thieves ! 
Look to your houfe, your daughter, and your bags ! 
Uhieves! thieves! 

Brabantio, above, at a window. 

Bra. What is the reafon of this terrible fura^ 
mons ? 
What is the matter there? 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 
Iago. Are your doors lock'd? 4 
Bra. Why ? wherefore afk you this ? 

Iago. 'Zounds, fir, you are robb'd ; for fliame, 
put on your gown; 



3 As whtn, by night and negligence, the fin * 
Is fpied in populous cities.) The panicle is ufed equivocally; 
the fame liberty is takeo by writer* more corred : 

" The wonderful creature ! a woman of reafon ! 
" Never grave out of pride, never gay out of feafon." 

Johnson. 

Bv night and negligence meant, during the time of night and 
negligence. M. Mason. 

The meaning, as Mr. Edwards bag obferved, is, *« not that the 
fire was fpied by negligence, but the lire, which came by night and 
negligence, was fpied. — And this double meaning to the fame word 
is common to Shakfpeare with all other writers, efpecially where 
the word is fo familiar a one, as this in queftion. Ovid feems eveu 
to have thought it a beauty inftead of a defeQ. Malum, 

* Are your door's lock'd ? ] The firft quaito reads, 
Are all dom lock'd ? Stevens. 
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» ■ 

Your heart is bnrft, 5 you have loft half your foul ; 

Even now, very now, an old black ram 

Is tnpping your white ewe. 6 Arife, arife ; 

Awake the fnorting citizens with the bell, 

Or elfe the devil will make a grandfire of you : 

Arife, I fay. 

Bra. What, have you loft your wits ? 

Rod. Moft reverend fignior, do you know ray 
voice ? » 

Bra. Not I: What are you? 

Rod. My name is— Roderigo. 

Bra. The worfe welcome : 

I have charged thee, not to haunt about my doors : 
In honeft plainnefs thou haft heard me fay, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in mad- 
nefs, 

Being full of fupper, and diftempering draughts/' 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To ftart my quiet. 

* is burft,] i. e. it broken. BurJ for holt is ufed in our 

author'* King Henry IV. Part II : and then he burfi his 

head for crowding among the marfhal's men." See Vol. XIII. p. 147, 

B. 6. StEEYENS. 

See alfo Vol. IX. p. 206, n. 6; and p. 3x4, n. 4. Malone. 

6 tuppiug your wkitt twt. J In the north of England a ram 

is called a tup. Malone. 

I had made the fame obfervation in the third ad of this play, 1 
fecne iii. 

your wbite ewe.] It appears from a paflage in Decker's 

0 per Jt 0, 440. 1612, that this was a term in the cant language 
tifcd by vagabonds: " As the men haue nicke-naroes, fo likewife 
haue the women : for fome of them are called tkt wkitt §m$ t the 
lambc," 8cc. Steevens. 

. 7 — -—diftempering droughts,! To be diftempered with liquor, 
was, in Shakfpeare's age, the phrafe for intoxication. In Hamlet t 
the King is faid to be ** matvellous dtjlempertd with wine." 

Malone. 

Sec V61. XIII. p. 321, n. 3. Stebvens. 

Vol. XXIII. G 
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Rod. Sir, lir, fir, fir, 

Bra. But thon muft needs be fure f 

My fpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good fir. 

Bra. What tell'ft thou me of robbing? this is 
Venice; 
My honfe is not a grange. 8 

Rod. Moft grave Brabantio, 

In fimple and pure foul I come to ycu. 

Iago. 'Zounds, fir, yon aTe one of thofe, that 
will not ferve God, if the devil bid you. Becaufc 
we come to do you fervice, you think we are ruf- 
fians : You'll have your daughter cover d with a 
Barbary horfe; you'll have your nephews neigh to 
you: 9 you'll have courfers for coufins, and gennets 
fyr gerraans. a 

* 

• gr*ngt.] This is Venice y 

/ My koufe is not a grange. 

That is, 44 you are in a populous city, not in a lone koufe, where a 
robbery might eaGly be committed." Grange is ftridly and pro- 
perly the farm of a monaftery, where the religious lepoGted their 
coin. Grangia, Lat. from Granutn. but in Lincoln fhire, and ia 
other northern counties, they call every lone boufe, or farm which 
ftands folitary, a grange. T. "Warton. 

So, in T Heywod's Englifh Traveller, i633: 

44 — — — to abftut himfclf from home, 

»« And make his father's houfe but as a grange?' Sec. 
Again, in Daniel's Complaint of Ro/amond, j5q,q: 

44 foou was 1 train'd from coutt 

14 To a .. . v grange," 8cc. 
Again, in Meafure Jor Meajure: " — at the moated grange re- 
sides this dejeded Marian*." Stekvgks. 

» your nephews neigh to you: ) Nephew, in this inftance, Ifat 

the power of the Laiio word ntpos, and Cgr.ifics a graodfou, or 
any lineal defcendaui, however remote. So, in Sprnfcr : 

4 » And ail the fons of theft five brethien rtigu'd 

44 By due fuccefs, and all lUt'u nephews late, 

* 4 Even thiice eleven delccnu the ciown obtain'd." 
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Bka. What profane wretch art thou ? 3 

Jago. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the bead 
with two backs. 4 



Again, in Chapman's verfioo of the Odyjfry, Book XXIV. Laertes 
fays of Telemncbus his grand/on: 

" to behold my foil 

11 And nephew dole in fuch coutention." 
Sir W. Dugdile very ofieo employs the word in this fenfe ; 
and without it, it would not be veiy eafy to (how bow Brabant o 
could have nephtus by the marriage of his daughter. Ren j onion 
likewife ufts it with the fame meaning. The alliteration in 
this paffage caufed Shaklpeare to have recourfe to it. 

Stlevens. 

See Vol. XV. p. 400, n. g. Malone. 

• - genncts far germans. ] A jtnnet is a Spanifh boife. So, 
itt Heywood's. Rapt of Lucrtce, i63o : 

m . there flays within my tent 
** A wioged jenntt." Stk EVENS. 

3 What profane wretch art thou?) That is, vhat wretch of grojs 
and licentious language? In that fenfc Shakfpeare ofieo ulcs tht 
word profane. Johnson. 

It is fo ufed by other writers of the fame age : 
»• How far offdwells til c houfe- furgeou ? 
" — You are a profane fellow, ifaith." 
Again, in beujoofon's Tale of a Tub: 

11 By the llv juftice, and his clerk profane. H 

James Howell, in a dialogue prefixed to his edi'ion of Cotgrave't 
Dieliooary, in 1673, has the following feotence: " J'aimerois 
mieux eflre trop ccm emooicux, que irop prpphane:" which he thus 
alfo anglicifcs — *« I had rather be too ceremonious, .than too 
prophane." STFEVENS. 

* your daughter and the Moor are vow making the berft with 

two backs. J This is an ancieot proverbial expreflion in the French 
language, whence Shakfpeare probably borrowed it; for in the 
DiSionnaire des Prnverbes Francois* par G. D. B. Bruficlles, 1710, 
i2mo. I fi id the following ankle: " Fairc la bete a deux Uos," 
pour dire, faire I'atnour. Pfrcv. 

In the DiBionnaire Coni,jue % par le Roux, 1750, this phrafe it 
more particularly explained under the ainclc Rett. M Fair* la litt 
a deux dot. — Maniere de parlcr qui fiaiwfic etre coucle avee ui>e 
fern me; faire le deduit." — Et fjitoimt tous deux fouveni en- 

C 2 
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Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Iago. Yon are— afenator. 

Bra. This thou (halt anfwer ; I know thee, Ro- 
derigo. 

Rod. Sir, I will anfwer any thing. But I be* 
feech you, 

[If t be your pleafure, 5 and mod wife confent, 
(As partly, 1 find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o'the night, 6 

femble la bete a deua its joyeufement." Rabelais, liv. i. There 
was a uanfljiiou of Rabelais publifhcd iu the time of Shakfpeare. 

M A LI) NT. 

* If I be your plea/tire. Sec] The lines prioted in crotcheu are 
cot iu the firft edition, but in the folio of 1623. JOHNSON. 

• At this odd-even and dull watch o'tht night, ] The even of night 
is midnight, the time when night is divided into even parts. 

Johnson. 

Odd is here ambiguoufly ufed, as it Ggnincs Jlr§ngt % uncouth, or 
unwonted f and as it is oppofed to even. 

But this exprefiion, however explained, is very barfli. 

Stebvens; 

This odd even is Cm ply the interval between twelve at night 
and one in the morning, Hknliy. 

By this fiogular expreffion, — " this edd-evtn of night," our poet 
appears to have meant, that it was juft approaching to, or juft paft, 
midnight; fo near, or fo recently pa ft, that it was doubtful whether 
at that moment it flood at the point of midnight, or at fome other 
lefs equal diviOon of the twenty-four hours ; which a few minutes . 
cither before or after midnight would be. 

So, in Macbeth: 

" What is th* night? 

» Lady If. Almoft at odds with morning, which It which." 
Shakfpeare was probably thinking of his boyifh fchool-play, odd 
§r even. MalonE. 

Sutcly, l » almoft at odds with morning" 6gnifies, almoft entering 
int$ corJUQ with it. Thus, in Timon of Athens : 

»• 'lis honour with mo ft lands to be at odds % —. t% 
In King Henry VI. Fart ill. we find an idea fimilar to that in, 
Macbeth : 

u like the morning's w«r, 

« When dying clouds contend with growing light." 
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Tranfported — with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier,— 

To the grofs clafps of a lafcivioas Moor, — 

If this be known to you, and your allowance, 7 

We then have done you bold andfaucy wrongs ; 

But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 

We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 

That, from the fenfe of all civility, 8 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 

Your daughter, — if you have not given her leave, — 

1 fay again, hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant 9 and wheeling ftranger,* 

Of here and everywhere: Straight fatisfy yourfelf ;] 

If Hie be in her chamber, or your houfe, 

' and your allowance,] i. e. done with your approbation. 

See Vol. XVI. p. 3oa, n. 3 ; and Vol. XX. p. 38g, n. 3. 

Mal«nk. 

• That, from the ftnft of oil civility, ] That it, in oppofition to, or 
departing from the fenfe of all civility. So, in Twelfth Nightt 

" But this is from my commiflion — ." 
Again, in The Mayor of Qidnborough, by Middleton, iC6t: 

»* But this is from my buuotfs." Malone. 
» In an extravagant — ] Extravagant is here ufed in its Latim 
fifcnification, for wondering. Thus, in Hamlet: " The ettravogant, 
and erring fpirit, — ." Steevens. 

* Tying ker duly, beauty, wit, and fortunes. 

In an extravagant and wheeling panger,] Thus the old copiet, 
for which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, hare fub- 
ftituted — To an extravagant Sec In King Lear* we find — "And 
hold our lives in mercy;" (not at mercy;) in The Winter's Tale — 
•« he was torn to pieces with a bear" not beari" and i» 

Hamlet, • ' 

•* To let this canker of our ^nature come 

•» Jn further evil." 

So, in the next fcene, we have in your part,*" not 

• » cn your part." We might fubftitute modern for ancient 

phrafeology in all thefe padages with aj much propriety as in the 
prefent. W« yet fay, " &c it wrapfd up in him." Halo mi. 
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Let loofe on rae the juftice of the tlate 
lor thus deluding )ou. 3 

Bka. Stride on the tinder, Uo ! 

Give inea taper; — call npall my people : 
T his accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it opprefies me already : — 
Light, I fay! light! [Exit, from above. 

1a co. .Farewell ; for 1 mull leave you : 

It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 
To be produced 4 ( as, if I fiay, I (hall, ) 
Againfl the Moor: Tor, I do know, the flate, — 
However this may gall him with fome check, 5 -— 
Cannot with fafcty caflhim; 6 for he's cmbark'd 
With Inch loud rcafon to the Cyprus' wars, 
(Which even now (land in a£l.) that, for their fouls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 
To lead their bufmefs : in which regard, 
Though 1 do hate him as i do hell pains, 
Yet, for necefllty of prelent life, 
I mutt. Ihow out a flag and fign of love, 
Which is indeed but fign. That you lhall furcly 
find him, 

Lead to the Sagittary 7 the rais'd fearch ; 
And there will 1 be with him. So, farewell. 

[ Exit. 

3 For thus deluding you.] The firft quarto reads,— For tkis de- 

luflOn STKEVfcNS 

4 To bt produe'd— ] The folio reads,— produced. , 

' Steevens. 
■ ■ i fomt check,] Some rebuke. Johnson. 

— f»ft<»m;J That is, difmi/s bits ; njtff him. We fi.il! 
fty, a iu,i coat, ai.d a cajl feiviog-roau. Johnson. 

7 h< ^-.gittary — ] Thus the folio. The quarto, i6aa, 

reads,— tut Sagittar—. I have choren the undipped rcadiog. 

Steevens. 
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Enter, below, Brabantio, and Servants with torches. 

v 

Bra. It is too true an evil : goneflieis; 
And what's to come of my defpiftd time, 8 
Is nought but bitternefs. — Now, Koderigo, 
Where didft thou fee her? — O unhappy girl! — 
Willi the Moor, fay'll thou?— Who would be a fa- 
ther ?■— 

How didft thou know 'twas (he? — O, thou de- 
ceiv'fl me 

Paft thought ! 9 — What faid (he to you ?— Get more 
tapers ; 

Raife all my kindred. — Are they married think 
you ? 

Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 
Bra. O heaven !— How got (lie ont !— O treafon 
of the blood! — 
Fathers, from hence truft not your daughters' minds 

* * * * 

• And what's to come of my defpifed time,] Dejpiftd time, is timt 
ej no value ; time in which 

*» There's nothing fcrious in mortality, 

The wine of life is drawn, audtbe mere dregs 
'» Are left this vault to brag of." Macbeth. JOHMSON. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

»* expire the term 

" Of a de/pi/ed life clos'd in my breatt." 
As the quotaiiou in the preceding note belongs to our fci&f 
moialift, Dr.Johofon, it could not have been more uncharaderifti- 
cally vitiated, than by the compofnor, in Mr. Malouc's ediiioa, 
where it appears thus : < 
There s nothing ferious in morality" Stebveni. 
4 - ■ 0, thou deieiv'fl mt 

tajl thought!] t hus the quarto, i6*8. The folio, i6a3, and 
the quartos i63o and 1 655, read, 
-. 0, JLe deceives me 

fajt Ihoug' l ' | 

I have chofen the apoltrophe to his abfent daughter, as the moft 
fpirued oi the two readings. SrEEVEM. 

c * . 
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By what yon fee tliem a&. — Are there not charms,* 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd? 3 Have yon not read, Roderigo, 
Of fome fuch thing? 

Rod. Yes, fir ; I have, indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother. — O, that you had had 
her! — 

Some one way, fome another. — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod. 1 think, 1 can difcover him ; if you plcafc 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you, lead on/ At every houfe I'll call ; 
I may command at mofl: — Get weapons, ho ! 
And raife fome fpecial officers of night. 6 — 
On, good Roderigo;— Til deferve your pains. 

[ Exeunt. 

* —blether enoT charms,] Thus the fccond folio. The firft, and 
the quarto, ungrammatically read, — Is there not &c. Mr. Malone 
follows the oldeft copies, and obfervcs that the words — Is there 
not charms, 8cc. mean — It there not fuck a thing as charms? 

Steevens. 

3 By which the property of youth and maidhood 

May be abus'd ?] By which the faculties of a young virgia 
may be infatuated, and made fubjeft to illuGons and falfe ima- 
gination : 

11 — — — wicked dreams abufe 

«♦ The curtain'd fleep." Macbeth. Johnson. * 

and maidhood — ] The quartos read — and manhood— 

Steevens. 

4 Fray you, lead on.] The firH quarto reads,— Pray lead me on. 

Steevens. 

• of night.] Thus the original quarto, 1622 ; for which 
the editor of the folio fubftituted— officers of might; a reading 
Which all the modern editors have adopted. I have more than 
once had occafion to remark that the quarto readings were fome- 
times changed by the editor of the folio, from ignorance of our 
poet's phrafeology or meaning. 

I have no doubt that Shakfpeare, before he wrote this play, read 
The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, tranfiated from the 
Italian, by Lcwci Lcwkcnor, and printed in quarto, i5qq: a book 
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SCENE II. 

The fame. Another Street, 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Attendants. 

Iago. Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do 1 hold it very fluff o'the conference, 6 

prefixed to which we iiod a copy of verfes by Spenfcr. This, treatift 
fum iUicd our poet with the knowledge of thofe ojjietrs of oigbt, 
whom Brabantio hete defires to be cailed to his affiftance. «" 

" For the greater expedition thereof, of thefe kinds of judge* 
meats, tbe heades or chieftaines of the ojjietrs by night do obtaine 
the authority of which the advocators are deprived. Thefe officers 
of the night are fix, and fix likewife are thofe meadr officers, that 
have only power to correct bafe vagabonds and trifling offences. 

Thofe that do execute this office are called heades of the tribes 
of the city, becaufe out of every tribe, (for the city is divided into 
fix tribes,; there is elected an officer of the ni&ht, and a head of th« 

tribe The duty of eytber of thefe officers is, to keepe a watch 

every other night by turn, within their tribes; and, now the one, 
and then the other, to make rounds about his quarter, till the 
dawning of the day, being always guarded and attended on with 
weaponed officers and ferjeants, and to fee that there be not any 
diforder done in the darknefs of the night, which alwaies em. 
boldeneth men to naughtineffe ; and that there be not any houfei 
broken up, nor thecves nor rogues lurking in corners with intent 
to do violence." Cpmmonwealih of Venice, pp. 97, 99. Malone. 

It has been obferved by Mr. Malone, in Romeo and Juliet, (See 
Vol. XI. p. 239, and 240, n. 2, ) that there is no watch in Italy. 
How does that affertion quadrate with the foregoing account of 
OJjueis of the night ? " Steevens. 

• fluff o'the confeience, ] This expreffion to common 

readers appears harfh. Stuff of the confeience is, fu.bflo.net or effenct 
of the confeience. Stuff is a word of great force in the Teutonic 
languages. The elements arc called in Dutch, Hotfd Jofftn t or 
head Jujfj. Johnson. 

Again, in King Henry VIII : 

»• You're full of heavenly fluff," kc. 
Frifh's German DiSionary gives this explanation of the word flofs 
u ■ materie* ex qua aliquid fieri poterit." Steeven*. 
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OTHELLO,' 



To do no corjtriv'd fnnrder ; I lack iniquity 
, Sometimes, to do me fervice*: Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerk'd him here under the 
<ibsj 

Oth. Tis better as it is. 

I ago. Nay, but he prated, 7 

And fpoke fuch {curvy ancf provoking terms 
Againft your honour, 
7 hat, with the little goHHnefs I have, 
1 did full hard forbear him. But, 1 pray, fir, 
Are you fafl married ? for, be fure of this, — 
That the magnifico 8 is much belov'd ; 
And hath, in his effefl, a voice potential 
As double as the duke's : 9 he will divorce you ; 

Shakfpeare in Macbeth ufes this word in the Tame feofe, and in 
a manner yet more harfh : 

»» Cleaofe the Jlufd bo/om of thai perilous Jlvjf." Macbttk. 

fiOLT WHl TE. 

7 he prated,] Of whom if this faid ? Of Roderigo ? 

Steevfns. 

• the mai»r» : fico — ] " The chief men of Venice are hy a 

peculiar name called Magni/ici, i. e. magmfcoes." Minfhieu'i 
Diftmna v See too Volpont. 1 olllt. 

9 a voice potential 

As uoubie as the duke's-] It appean from Thomas's Hijtory of 
Itafjy 410. i56o, to have be*n a popular opinion, though a falle 
one, that trie duke of Vtoice had a doubie voice. " Whereas,'* 
fays he, 41 many have reported, the duke in ballotyng fhould have 
two voices; it is nothing f o ; for in giving his voice he hath but 
one biilo:, as all ot'iers have." Shakfpeaie, therefore, might h ivc 
gone on this icccived opiniou, w! ich he might have found in fome 
Other b'.ok. Supp-jfiug, however, tint he had Lamed from this 
very palTige that t ie duke had not a double voice in the Council of 
Seven, yet at he has a v >te iu each of the various councils of vhe 
Venetian fbte, (a privilege which no other perfon enjoys, ) our pr»et 
might luve thought himfelf jittifbd io the epithet which he hat 
here ufc i ; a.id ti>is tiicu nflince, which he might have found in a 
book already quoted, Contarcoo's Common wealth and Government oj 
Venue, 4t >. oyj, was, I believe, here iu hit thoughts. 
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Or pnt upon you what reftraint and grievance 

1 he law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) , 

Will give him cable. 

O ih. Let him do his fpite : 

My services, which I have done the figniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. 1 1 is yet to know, 
( Which, when 1 know. that bcatiing is an iioiiour 

t 

«* The duke himfelf alfo, if he will, nay ufe the authority of 
an advocator or prefidtnt, and make repoit to the counccll of any 
©rfrnce, aud of any amercement or punifbnnni ih3t it thereupon lo be 
inHifted ; — for Jo great is the prince's antiotitie, that he maj, in whit- 
Joeter court, APJOINS himjtlfe M' the magijh alt t k it(in, bring prrji- 
dent, as his colleague and companion, and have iqjml power wirH 
•J Hi-, other PRiMDENis, that he might fo by tttil means be tble 
to look, into all things. " P. 41. Again, ibidem, p. 4 2 : »* Bcfutes 
this, this piin<e [i. e. the*dut?,] hath in every council equal au- 
thoritie \%i:h iny of them, for one fuffrage or lotte." Titus we 
fee, though he had not a double voice in any one allccnbly, yet at 
lie had a vote iu all the various aflemblies, his voice, thus added to 
the voice of each c/f the prefi lcnts of tbofe aflemblies. might with 
flria propriety be called double, aud potential. — I'otenttal, Dr. 
Johnfou thinks, means operative, having the tjjttl, (by weight and 
njluence,) without the external a3ual property. It is ufed, he con- 
ceives, " in the feufe of fcience j a caullick is called potential lire.'' 
J queftion whether Shakfpeare meant more by tbc woid loan opera- 
tive, or powerful. Malone. 

Doulle and jingle anciently fignified pong and weak, when ap- 
plied to liquors, and perhaps to other objects. In U»:s fenfe the 
former epithet may be employed by lWabantio, and the latter, by 
the Chief Juftice fpeaking to Falftatf: •* Is not your v it Ji'^le-f" 
"When Macbeth alio talks of his " Jingle ilate of tnau," be may 
mean no more than his weak and debile Hate of mind. 

11 t voice potential 

*« As double as the dute't," 
may therefore ouly Ggnity that Brabantio's voire as a magnifico, 
was as forcible as that of the duke. See Vol. XI. p. 42, n. 5; 
and Vol. XIII. p. 36, n. 9. Steevfns. 

The double voice of Brabautio rtfers to the option, which (as 
beiug a magnijeo, he was no lefs entitled to, than the djke hi<n- 
fc f,) UTHER, of nullifying the marriage of his daughter, con* 
traded without hii confent; OR, of fuhjeeliug Othello to Hue and 
ioipriionuient, for havtug feduced an bends. Henley. 
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*8 OTHELLO, 

• 

I fhall promulgate, 3 ) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege; 3 and my demerits 4 
May fpeak, unbonneted, 5 to as proud a fortane 

I . 

• 'tis yet to know, 

[Which, when 1 know that boafting is an honour, 

1 Jhall promulgate,) Thus the folio. The quarto, i6ai, 

reads : 

" ■ 'Tis yet to know 

•* That boafting is an honour. 

»« I {hall promulgate, I fetch," kc 
Some words certainly were omitted at the prefs; and perhaps 
they have been Supplied in the wrong place. Shakfpcare might have 
written ; £ 

«i 'jis yet to know. 

•» That boafting is an honour; which wheo I know, 
»• I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life," 8cc. 
I am yet to learn that boafting is honourable, which when I have 
learned, I fhall proclaim to the world that I fetch my life kc. 

Malone. 

I am perfectly fatisfied with the reading in the text, which 
appears not to have been fufpefted of difarrangwment by any of our 
prcdeceffors. Steevens. 

3 — — »men of rojal fiege;] Men who have fat upon royal 
thrones. 

The quarto has— men of royal height. Siege is ufed for feat by 
other authors. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 575: 44 there was fet 
up a throne or fiege r 01 all for the king." 

Again, in Speufer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vii : 

44 A ftately^^r of fovcraigne majeftye." Stfevens. 

So, in Grafton's Chronicle, p. 443 : 44 Incontinent after that he 
was placed in the royal fiege," kc. Malone. 

* 4 and my demerits—] Demerits ha* the fame meaning in 

our author, and many others of that age, as merits: 
44 Opinion that fo fticks on Martius, may 
44 Of his demerit; rob Cominius." Coriolanus. 
Again, in Dugdalc s Warwickfhire, p. 85o, edit. 17S0: ■« Henry 
Conway, efq. for his fingular demerits received the dignity of knight- 
hood." 

Mereo and demreo bad the fame meaning in the Roman language. 

Steevens. 

5 May fpeak, unbonneted,] Thus all the copies read. It 
fhould bc—unbonneting, i. e. without putting off the bonnet. 

Tori. 
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As this that I have reachM: For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

* 

I do not fee the propriety of" Mr. Pope's emendation, though 
adopted by Dr. Warburton. Unbtnnettivg may as well be, not 
jutting on, as not putting off, the bonnet. Hanmer reads e'en boni 
neted. Johnson. • 

To fpeak unbinneltedi is to fpeak with the cap off, which is 
directly oppofitc to the pott's meaning. Othello means to fay, that 
bis birth and fervices fet hiro upon fucb a rank, that he may fpeak 
to a fenator of Venica with bis bat on; i. e. without fh owing any 
marks of deference or inequality. ' I therefore am inclined to think 
Sbakfpear* wrota: 

May fpeak, and . bonnetted, be. Theobald. 

Bonnettr (fays Cotgrave) is to put off one's cap. So, in Coriola- 
■Jli " Thofe who are fupple and courteous to the people, bonneted 
without any further deed to heave them at all into their eflimation." 
Unkonneted may therefore fignify, without taking the cap off. We 
might, I think, venture to read imbonneted. It is common with 
Shakfpeare to make or ufe words compounded in the fame manner. 
Such are impawn, impaint, impile, and immajk. Of all the read- 
ings hitherto propofed, that of Mr. Theobald is, I think, the heft. 

Stbevens. 

The objection to Mr. Stecvens's explanation of unbonneted, i. e. 
without taking the cap off, is, that Shakfpeare has hirofclf ufed the 
word in King Lear, t\& III. fc. i. with the very contrary fignifica- 
tion, namely, for one who/t tap is off: 

«* — — .—— Unbonneted he runs, 
" And bids what will take all." 
He might, however, have.employed the word here in a different 
fenfe. M alone. 

Unbonneted, is uncovered, revealed, made known. In the fe- 
cond ad and third fcene of this play we meet with an expieiTion 
fimilar to this : " , . > hi unlace your reputation;" and aoothef 
in As you like it, Ad IV. fc. i : •* Now unmunle your wifdom." 

A. C. 

Mr. Fufeli (and who is better acquainted with the fenfe and 
fpirit of our author?) explains this contefled paiTage as follows: 
" 1 am his equal or fuperitr in rank; and were it not Jo, fuch are my 
Jemtrits, that, unbonnetted, without the addition oj patrician ot 
fenatorial digr.ity, they may fpeak to as proud a fortune 8tc. 

11 At Venice, the bonnet, as well as the toge, is a badge of 
ariftocratick honours to this day." Steiviks. 



So OTHELLO, 

I would not my unhoufed 6 free condition 
Put into circuintci iption and confine 
For the fea's worth. 7 But, look! what lights come 
yonder? 

» 

Enter Cassio, at a dijlance, and certain OJfctis 

with totches. 

Iago. Thcfe are the raifed father, and his friends : 
You were beft go in. 

Oth. Not I : I muft be found ; 

My parts, my title, and my perfeft foul, 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Is it they ? 

Iago. By Janus, 1 think no. 

Oth. The fervants of the duke, and my lieute- 
nant. 

• . wkoufed — ] Free from domrfiick caret. A thought na- 
tural to an adventurer. Johnson. 

Othello talking as a foldier, unhouftd may figoify the having no 
fettled houfe or habitation. Whalliy. 

* 7 For Ike fea's wortk.] I would not marry ber, though flte were 
as rich as the Adriatick, which the Doge annually marries. 

Johnson. 

As the gold ling, annually thrown by the Doge into the Adriatick, 
cannot be hid to have much enriched it, I believe the common and 
Obvious meauing of this paflage is the. true one. 

The fame words occut in Sir W. DAvenant's Cruel Biotktr, <63o: 

« he would not lofe that privilege, 

** For Ike feo's worth." 
Perhaps the phr3fe is proverbial. 

Fliny the natura lift has a chapter on the riches oj tkejea. 
Again, in fkt Winters Tale : 

»* — ~— for all the fun fees, or 
*' The clofc earth wombs, or the profound jea hides 
" In unknown fathoms," &c. 
Again, in King Henry V. Ad I : 

" . As rich with praifc, 

»• As is the ooze, and bottom of the fea % 

»* With funken wreck, and fumlcfi treafurics." 

Steevens. 



THE MOOR OF VENICE, 3i 

The goodnefs of the night upon you, friends ! 1 
What is the news ? 

Cas. The duke does greet you, general ; 

And he requires your bafte-pott-hafte appearance, 9 
Even on the inftant. 

Oth. What is the matter, think you? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a bufinefs of fome heat : the gallies 
Have fent a dozen fequent meflengers * 
This very night, at one another's heels; 
And many oi the confuls, 3 rais'd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already: Yon have been hotly 
call'd for ; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The fenate hath fent about 4 three feveral quells, 
To Icarch you out. 

• The goodne/s of the night upon friends ?] So, in Meafure f$r 
Meafure : 

The beft and wholeforocft fpirits of th .night 
** Eavcllop you, good Piovoft!" Stekvfns. 

• — — your hajte-pnfi-hafte appearand, ] 1 he comma, hitherto 
placed after hafe, Ih >uld be a hyphen. Tour kafte-pojl-kafle appear* 
mnc* is your immediate appearance. The words »» Hajie, pnft. ka/te," 
were in our author's time ufu.dly witieu on the cover of packets, 
or letters, feut exprefs. RirsON. 

• fequent meflengers — ] The fiift quarto reads — fequent 

tneffengcrs. Stievems. 

3 the eon/vis,} See p. 10, n. 3. Stsbvens. 

4 The /enale hath fent about—] The early quartos and all the 
modern editors, have, 

The Jenale fent above three feveral quefs, . 

The folio: 

The fmati hath fent about be. 
That is, about the city. I have adopted the reading of the folio. 

Johnson. 

QtieJlM are, on this occafioo, fearches. So, in Hcywood's Brazen 
Age, l6i3t 

» Now. if in all his qnejs, he be uitheld." 
An ancient MS. cutulcd " The booke of buntyog that is cleped 
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3a Othello, 

*Oth. *Tis well I am found by you.* 

I will bat fpcnd a word here in the houfe, 
And go with yoo. [Exit. 

Cas. Ancient, what makes he here? 

Iago. 'Faith, he to-night hath boarded aland 
carack ; 4 

If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 
Cas. I do not underftand. 
Iago. He's married. 

Cas. To who? 5 



Mayfter of game,*' has the following explanation of the word 
qutjl: "This word qutjl is a terme of bene humeri of beyondc 
the fee ; and ii thus mocbe to fay as whau the hunter gotb. to fynde 
of the hcit and to berborow him. Steevens. 

4 — — a land carack ; ] A carack is a {hip of great bulk, and 
commonly of great value; perhaps what wc now call a gallttn. 

Johnson. 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb: 
»t they'll be freighted; 

** They're made like carack$ t all for ftrength and ftowage." 

• Steevens. 

The firft (hips that came richly laden from the Weft Indies to 
Europe were thofe from the Caraccas, part of the Spanith fettle- 
znents : and fome years ago a Caracca (nip generally proved a very 
rich prize. M. Mason. 

A coraci, or caric.k, ( for fo it was more frequently written in 
Shakfpcare's time, (is of higher origin, and was denominated from 
the SpaniQi word, caraca, which figuifies a veffel of great bulk, 
cooftruded to carry a heavy burthen. The Spnuifh caraca % Mio- 
fheu thinks, may have been formed from the Italian canto, a lading, 
or freight. Malone. 

8 To who ? ] It is fomewhat Gngular that Caffio mould a(k this* 
queftion. In the 3d fcenc of the 3d a&, Iago fays: 

** Did Michael Caffio, when you woo'd my lady, 
'* Know of your love ? 
»» Oth. From Jirjl to lajl." 
He who was acquainted with the objeft courted by his friend, could 
have little reafoo for doubting to whom be would be married. 

Steevens. 

Caffio'i fecming ignorance of Othello's courtlhip or marriage 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. S3 

Re-enter Othello. 

Iago. Marry, to— Come, captain, will yon go? 
Oth. Have with you. 6 

Cas. Here comes another troop to feck for you. 

Enter Brabantio, Rodertgo, and Officers oj night, 
with torches and weapons. 

Iago. It is Brabantio : — general, be advis'd ; 7 
He comes to bad intent. 

Oth. Hola! ftand there! 

Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra. Down with him, thief! 

[They draw on both fides. 

Iago. You, Roderigo ! come, fir, I am for yon. 

Oth. Keep up your bright 1 words, for the dew 
will ruft them. — 
Good Ggnior, you fhaK more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 



might only be affected ; in order to keep bis friend's fecret, lill ic 
became publickly known. Blackstone. 

Or he might fear that Othello had proved falfe to the gentle 
Dcfdemooa, and married another. M alone. 

How far this fufpicioas apprchenfion would have become the 
benevolent Caffio, the intimate friend of Oihello, let the reader 
judge. SrBEVtws. 

6 Have with you.] This expremon denotes readinef*. So, in 
the ancient Interlude of Naturt % bl. 1. no date : 

" And faw that Glotony wold nedys begone ; 

" Have with (kit, Glotony, quoth he anon, 

•s For I muft go wyth thee." 
See Vol. XV. p. 365, n. 5. Stekvens. ' 

' — — b$ advis'd ;] That is, be tool; be cautious; be dijerttt. 

JOHNSON. 

Vol. XXIII. D 



S 4 OTHELLO, 



Bra. Othou fonl thief, where hafi thou flow'd 
my daughter? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haft enchanted her; 
For TIL refer me to ail things of fenfe, 
If {he in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid— fo tender, fair, and happy; 
•So oppofne to marriage, that flic ihunnVl 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 8 — 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 
Of fuch a thing as thou ; to fear, not to delight. 9 

• The wealthy curled darlings of cur nation. 1 ] Cnrlrd is elegantly 
and ojlentatiovjl) drrjfed. He had not the hair particularly in hit 
thoughts. Johksom. 

On another occafion Shakfpeare employs the fame exprefiioo, and 
evidently alludes to the hair : 

44 If fhe hilt meet the curled Antony," Jcc. 
Sir W. D'Aveoant ufes the fame expreflion in h\%Jnfl Italian, i63o: 
44 The curl'd aud filkcn noble* of the town." 

Again: 

11 Such as the curled youth of Italy." 
I believe Shakfpearc has the fame meaning in the prefent in fiance. 
Thus, Tumus, in the nth /Eneid, fpeakiog of ;Encat : 

14 fredare in pulvcTe crincs 

11 Vibratos calido ferro,——*" Stfevens. 
That Dr. Johnfon was miHaken in hit interpretation of this line, 
is afcertaiocd by our poet's Raft of Lucrece, where the hair is not 
merely alluded to, but exprefsly mentioned, and the epithet curled 
is added at charaderiftick of a perfon of the higbeft rank: 

»« Let him have time to tear his curled hair/' 
Tarquin, a king's fou, is the perfon fpoken of. Edgar, vrhea 
be was " proud in heart aud mind," curl'd his hair. Malone. 

• Of fuik a thing as thou; to fear, not to drligkt,] To fear, in 
the prefent inHance, may mean — to terrify* So in, K. Henry Vl> P. Ill : 

44 For Warwick was a bug that ftar'd us all." 
The line fpoken by Brabantio is redundant in its meafure. It might 
originally have ran — 

OJ fuch as thnu; ti fear, not to delight. 
Mr. Rowe, however, fcems to have felcfled the words 1 would omit, 
as proper to be put into the mouth of Horatio, who applies them 
to Lothario : 

44 To be the prey of fuch a tfwf at thou art." Steeven». 
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[judge me the world,* if 'tis not grofs in fenfe, 
Thai thon haft pia&is'd on her with foul charms; 
Abus'd her delicate yonth with drngs, or minerals^ 
That waken motion : 3 — 1*11 have it difputed on : 



to fear, not to delight.] To one more likely to terrify than 

4clight her. So, in the next fcene (Btabantio is again (be fpeakcr) : 
*• To fall in love with what Jhe fear' d to look on." 
Mr. Steevcoa lunpofcs fear to be a verb here, ufed in the fenfe of 
to terrifx; a figm fii atioa which it formerly had But /far, I ap- 
prehcriu, is a fublUutive, aud poetically ufed for the objea of fear. 

Malonf. 

' f Judge mi the worlds Bcc.] The lines following in crotchets 
are noi in the firft edition. [i6?2.| Pope. 

9 AbuSd her dtlicatt youth with drugs or minerals, 

Thai u-aken motion:] [Old copy — weaken.] Haoraer reads 
Itfitb probability: 

That main motion : Johnson. 

Motion in a fubfiquent fcene of ihis play is ufed in the very fenfe 
in whi<h Sir I". Haumer would employ it : — k * But we hat** reafoa 
to cool our raging motions, our carnal flings, our unbilled lufti." 

Steevens. 

To weaken motion is, to impair the faculties. It was till very lately 
and may with fume be flill an opinion, that philtres or love potions 
have the p'>wer of perverting, and of courfe weakening or impair- 
ing both the Gght aud judgement, and of procuriug fondnefi or 
dotage toward any unwoTthy objeel who admiuif\ers them. And 
by motion, Shakfpcare means the fenTes which ate depraved and 
Weakened by thefe fafcinating mixtures. Ritson. 

The folio, where alone this pillage is found, reads: 

That weaken motion : — . 
I have adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, becaufe I have 
a good icafon to believe that the words weaken and waken were in 
Shakfpeare's lime pronounced alike, and hence the mittake might 
eafily have hanpened. Mo/ion is elfewhere ufed by our poet pre- 
cifely iu the fenfe required here. So, in Cjmbtiine: 

" for there's no motion 

«• That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

» l It is the woman's part." 
Again, in Hamlet : 

" fenfe fure you have, 

» Elfe could you not have motion." 

• D 2 



36 OTHELLO, 



'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 
1 therefore apprehend and do attach thee,] 



>, in Mta/urt for Meafurti \" 

»« one who never feels 

" The wanton flings and motions of the fenfe." 
So, alfo, in A Mad World, my Majlers, by Middleton, 1608 : 
44 And in myfelf footh up adulterous motions, 
»• And fucb an appetite at I know damns me." 
We have in the play before us — u aken'd wrath, and I think ia 
forae other play of Shakfpearc— waken 'd love. So, in our poct'i 
1171b Sonnet: 

" But (hoot not at me in your waken'd halt." 
Bcnjonfon in his preface to Volpone has a fimilar phrafeology: 

*» it being the office of the c*tiick poet to Jirre up gentle 

afjeftions." 

Mr. Theobald reads — That weaken notion, i.e. fays he, her right 
conception and idea of things; uuderftanding, judgement. 

This reading it muft be acknowledged, derives fome fupport from 
a palTage in King Lear, Act II. fc. iv.— 44 either his notion weakens, 
or his difcernings are lethargy'd." But the Objection to it is, that 
no opiates or intoxicating potions or powders of any fort can diftort 
or pervert the intflle&s, but by deftroying them for a time; nor 
was it ever at any time believed by the soft credulous, that love- 
fowders, as they were called, could weaken the undemanding, though 
it was formerly believed that they could jajcinatt the ajjetlionse or 
in other words, waken motion. 

Brabantio afterwards aflerts, 

»» That with fome mixtures powerful o'er the blood / 
44 He wrought upon her." 
(Our poet, it fhould be remembered, in almoft all his plays uftt 
bipod foi / ajfion See Vol. XXII. p. *bj, n. 2 ; and Vol. XVI. p. 296,0.2, 
and Vol. XVll. p. 120. n. 5.) And one ofthe fenators aflcs Othello not 
whether he bad weaken'd Defdemona's under/landing, but whether 
he did 

" hi by indirect and forced courfes 

11 Subdue and poifon this young maid's affcRions." 
The notion ofthe efficacy of love-powders was formerly fo pre- 
valent, that in the parliament fummoned by King Richard the 
Third, on bit ufurpin^ the throne, it was publickly urged as a 
charge againft lady Grey, that fhe had bewitched King Edward the 
Fourth, 44 by ftrao^e potions and amorous charms." See Fabian, 
P 49 5 » Speed, p. ai3, edit. i632 ; and Habington's Hiprj 0} 
King Edward tie Fourth, p. 35. Maloni. 

U the paffagei adduced by Mr. Stceveas and Mr. Malone, t« 
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For an abufer of the world, 4 a pra&ifer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant: — 
Lay hold upon him; if he do refill, 
Subdue him at his peril. 

Oth. Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft: 
Were it my cue to fight, 1 fliould have known it 
Without a prompter. — Where will you that I go 
To anfwer this your charge ? 

Bra. To prifon ; till fit time 

Of law, and courfe of direct icflion, 
Call thee to anfwer. 

Oth. What if I do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith fatisfied; 
Whofe melfengers are here about my fide, 

prove that motion Ggnifies lufijul defires> it may be remarked that the 
word derives this peculiar meaning, either from fome epithet, or re- 
ftii&ive mode of cxprefiion, with which it ftaods connected. But, 
had it been ufcd abfolutely, in that Jenft % with what confiftcocy 
could Brabamio attubute the emotions of luft in his daughter, to 
the irritation of tbofe very philtres, which he, in the fclf-fame 
breath, reprefents as abating it? 

The drugs or, minerals, with which Othello is charged as having 
abu/ed the delicate youth of Defdemoua, were fuppofed to have ac- 
complilhcd his purpofe, by 

41 Chaimiug her blood with pleafing heavinefs," 
thereby weakening motion, that is, fufduing her MAIDEN pu- 
dency, and lulling her wonted coYntss into a Jlatt oj «c- 
fuiefctnet. 

That is this the fenfe of the paflage, is further evident from 
what follow.; for fo bafhful was Ihe of difpofition, 
" i i ■ that her MOTION 

" Blulh'd at beifclfj*' 
and, therefore, adds Brabantio : 

»• ii. ■ 1 vouch again, 

14 That with fome mixture s poweiful o'er the blood, 
" Or with fome dram con tu'd to lots effcS, 
" He wrought upon her." Hrr»LtY. 

4 For an abufer 8cc.j The luft quarto reads— Suck an abufer 
Ice. Sri KV ENS. 
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Upon fome prcferu bufineis of the Hate, 
r J o biing 5 me to him ? 

Off. 'lib true, inoft worthy fignior, 

The duke's in council; and yuur n'ublc ic 11, 
1 am fure, is fern lor. 

Bra. How ! the duke in council ! 

In this time of the night!-- Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle caufe; the t uke iiimicii, 
Oi any of my brothers of the Hate, 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as 'twere their own: 
Yor it luch adiions may have pafiage lice, * 
Bond-Haves, and pagans, 0 fhali our ltaiclmcn be. 

[ Exeunt* 

* To bring — ] Trie quartos read— To be/ir. Stfivkns. 

* Boiid-JUvti* and pagans,) Mi lluob.il" alters, pagar.s to 
pageants . foi this i«.a1on. •• thai p^ans sic :«s ftutt *vc moral all 
the v orld over as the mofl tegular Chiiihans, in 0-e p cfctv.itiou 
of piivate property " But what then? Jie Ipeakcr lad not this 
high opinion of pagan morality, as is plait from hence, that ihi§ 
important diftovery, fo much to the l.onout of pagamfm, was lit ft 
©ia« e by our editor. VV A R E r ^ to n . 

The raeauiog of the expiellions of Brabantio fcems to have been, 
mifhken. I believe the molality of either chriftuns or pagan* 
was not in our author's though ll, He allude to the common ton. 
Oition of all blacks, who come from their own countiy, both Jlavts. 
Bnd pagans : and ufes tue word in contempt of Oihtlio anJ his 
complexion. — If this Moor is now fuffeicd to etc pe with impu- 
nity, it will be luch an encouragement 10 his black countrymen, 
that we may expefl to T eall the lirft offices of our ft ate filled up 
by ihc poguni and bond-Jlaves of Alrica. Si KEVIN*. 

In our author's time puga- was a very common cxprclfion of con- 
tempt. So in King Henry IV. P. II : 
«' What pagan may that be?" 
See Vol. XIII. p. 68, n. 8. Malone. 
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SCENE III. 
The fame. A Council-Chamber. 

The Duke, and Senators, fitting at a table; Officers 

attending. 

* 

Duke. There is no compoution 7 in thefe news/ 
That gives them credit. 

1 . Sen. Indeed, they are difproportion'd ; 

My letters fay, a hundred and feven gallies. 

Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 

t. Sen. And mine, two hundred; 

But though they jump not on a jufl account, 
( As in thefe cafes, where the aim reports, 9 

? there is no compofitioo — ] Compofilion, for conjiJlencj % ton~ 

coriiancy. Wakburton. 

■ 

8 thefe news,] Thus the quarto, 1622, and fuch was fre- 
quently the phrafeology of Shakfpearc't age. So, in The Spanijh 
Tragedy, 1G10 : 

4i The news are more delightful to his foul, — -— ." 
See alfo Vol. XIV. p. 285, n. 9. The folio read*— this newi. 

maloni. 

9 As in thtje cafes, vklre the aim reports,) The folip hai — ih: 
aim reports. But, they aim reports, (the reading of the quarto] 
has a lenfe fufiicieotly eafy and commodious. Where men report not 
by certain knowledge, but by aim and coujedure. Johnson. 

To aim is to conjedure. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona § 
*• But fearing left ray jealous aim might err." 
Again, in the manufcript known by the title of William and tho 
Werwolf, in the library of King's College, Cambridge: 

" No man upon mold, might ayme the number." P. 56. 

Steeviks. 

where the z\m reports,] In thefe cafes where conjecture or 
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'Tis oft with difference,) yet do tbey all confirm 
A Turkilh fleet, and bearing np to Cyprus. 

Dukb. Nay, it is poffibie enougb to judgement; 
I do not fo fecure me in the error, 
But the main article 1 do approve 
In fearful ienfe. 

Sailor. [ Within.] What ho! what ho ! what ho ! 

Enter an Officer with a Sailor. 

■ 

Off. A meffenger from the gallies. 

Duke. Now? the bufinefs ? 

Sail. TheTurkifh preparation makes for Rhodes; 
So was I bid report here to the ftate, 
By fignior Angelo. 9 

Duke. How fay you by this change ? 

1. Sen. This cannot be, 

By no allay of reafon ; * 'tis a pageant, 
To keep ns in falfe gaze: When we conlider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 
And let omfelves again but underftand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion 3 bear it, 

fufpicion tells the tale. Aim is again ufed as a fubftantive, in this 
fcufc, in Julius Ctrfar : * 

" What you would work me to, I have fome mm" 

Malomb. * 

• By fignior Angela ] This hemifticb is wanting in the firft 
quarto. SlEEVENS. 

• By no afTay •/ reafon .-] Bring it to the teli y examine it by reafon 
as we ixam»nc metals by the ajf*y y it will be found counterfeit by 
all trials. Johnson. 

3 srill mnrr facile queftion — ] Quefiion is for the a& of 

fetking. With more eafy endeavour. Johnson. 

So may it with more facile queaiou bear U t ] That is, he miv 

• 4 * • - 
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For that it ftands not 4 in fuch warlike brace,' 
But altogether lacks tbe abilities 
That Rhodes is drefs'd in :-*-if we make thought of 
this, 

We mull not think, the Turk is fo unfkilfnl, 
To leave that lateft, which concerns him firll; 
Neglecting an attempt of eafe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger profiilefs. 8 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for 
Rhodes. 

Off. Here is more news. 

Enter a MefTcngcr. 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courfe toward the iQe of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 

1. Sen. Ay, fo I thought: 7 — How many, as you 
guefs? 

' Mess. Of thirty fail: and now do they re-flem' 

carry it with lefs depute, with lefs oppofition. I don't fee how tht 
word qutjlion cau figoify tbe a3 of Jetking, though the word qntfi 
may. M. Mason. 

'< For tkatit Jlandt not &c] The feven following lines are added 
fioce the firft edition. Pope. 

« n-jrKL brace, 1 Slate of defence. To arm was called tq 
brace on die armour. Johnson. 

6 To wait, and wage, a danger profitlefs.] To wage here, as in 
many other place* in Sliakfpcare, Ggnifies to fight, to combat. 

Thus, in King Lear : 

" To againft the enmity of the air." 
It took its rile from the common expreluon, to vitge war. 

STEEVENS. 

7 Aj y fo 8cc ) T»ti« line is not in the firR quarto. Steevens. 

* do th:y Hem J The quarto* meao to read,— rt-Jirntt 

though in the fiiit of tbem the word is njijfpelt. Steevek*. 
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Their backward courfe, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 

Their purpofcs toward Cyprus. — Signior Montano, 
Your trufly and mod valiant ftrvitor, 
W ith his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. y 

Duke. 'lis certain then for Cyprus. — 
Marcus Lncchcfe, 3 is he not in town? 

i. Sen. He's now in Horeuce. 

Duke. Write from us ; wiih him 3 pofl-pofl-hafle : 
defpatch. 4 

I. Sen. Here comes lkabantio, and the valiant 
Moor. 

Enter Brabantio, Othello, Iago, Roderigo, and 

OJficers. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we mufl flraight employ 
you 

Againft the general enemy Ottoman. 5 

• And prays you to believe him.] He entreats you not to doubt 
lbe truth of this intelligence. Johnson. 

* Marcus Lucchefe',] The old copie* have Luccicos. Mr. Stcevens 
made the correction. M alonk. 

3 ... — urijh him — ] i. e. recommend, deGre him. See Vol. VI. 
p. 388, n. 4. and other places. Rmd. 

* — — wiyft Aim /xj/H-poH.haUe : defpatch.] i. e. tell him we 
wifli him to make all pojfiblt hap. Fojt-hap is before in this play 
ufed adjedively : 

»* And he requires your hiftc~poJl.haj!e appearance." 

All mefTengers in the time of Shakfpeare were cuj jined, «* Hap 
Up; /or thy lift, pod hap." 

1 he reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads : 

Write from vi to him, po/l % poji-hafe difpatch. Malone. 

• Valiant Othello, we tnufl paight tmploy you 

Agiinjl the general enemy Ottoman.] It is part of the policy of 
t^ie Venetian it ate never, to cntruft the comuaaad of an army to 
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I did not fee you; welcome, gentle fignior; 

[1 o Brabantio. 
We lack'd your counfel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did i yours :Good your grace, pardonme ; 
Neither my place, nor aught 1 heard of bufinefs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
caie 6 

Take hold 7 on me; for my particular grief 

• 

native. «* To exclude, therefore, (fays Contareno, as tianflated by 
) i M:nor,4io, l $S9*} oul of our eftatc the danger or occauon of 
auj luch ambitiious enierpnfes, our anceftors held it a better courfe 
to defend the dominions on the continent with foreign mercenary 
foldiers, tliao with their homebred citizens." Again: 4i their 
charges ami yearly occahous of dtfburfemtnt are likewife very 
gnat; for alwaits they do entertain in honourable fort with great 
proviuon a captaine generally who alwaies is a Jltangtr bornt." 

Malone. 

It was ufual for the Venetians to employ ftraogers and even 
Moors iu their wars. See The While Devil, or Vtttoria Corombona, 
Aft V. fc i. See alfo Hou til's Letter s % B. I. S. i. Letter xxviii. 

Reed. 

6 ■ ■■ ■ gtntral care — ] The word cart % wflich encumbers the 
veife, M as probably added by the players. Shakfpeare ufes tht 
gt'ierol as a fubftantive, though, I think, not in this fenfe. Johnson. 

The word gtntral, win a ufed by Shakfpeare as a fubftantive, al- 
ways implies the populace, not the publick : and if it were ufed 
licre as au adjeOive, without the word care, it muft refer to griej 
in the following line, a word which may properly denote a private 
forrow, butuot the alarm which a nation is fuppofed to feel on the 
approach of a formidable enemy. M. Mason. 

I fuppofe the author wrote — 

Ruitd mtfrom bed ; nor dotk tkt genital tart*, .... 
and not 

Hath rtis'd me from my bed; 8cc. 
The wo*ds in the Roman charadtr I regard as playhoufe interpola- 
tions, by which the metre of this tragedy is too frequently de- 
ranged Steevens. 

general cart — ] 

4i juvenumque prodis, 

»» Public* cura" Hor. STEFVEN8. 
9 J fit hold— I The fitft quarto reads— Take anj hold. 

Steevini* 
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Is of fo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 
That it cngluts and fwallows other forrows, 
And it is mil itfelf. 

Duke. Why, what's the matter? 

Bra. My daughter! O, my daughter! 

Sen. Deadf 

Bra. Ay, to me ; 

She is abus'd, flofn from me, and corrupted 
By fpelis and medicines bought of mountebanks : 9 
For nature fo prepofleroufly to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 1 
Sans witchcraft could not 9 



' By fpelis and medicines bought of mountebanks:] Rymer has 
ridiculed this circumttince as unbecoming (both for its weakoefs 
and fuperRition, ) the gravity of the acrufer, and tbe dignity of the 
tribunal : but his crhiufen only expofes his own ignorance. The 
circumftauce was not only exicUy in character, but urged with the 
greauR addrefs, as the thing chii Qy to be iuuRed on. For, by the 
Venetian law, the giving love potions was very criminal, as Shak- 
fpeare, without queflion well undcrftood. Thus the law, Dti 
maleficii et herbane t cap. xvii of the code, intillcd, *» Delia pro- 
xniflaau del maleficio." »• Statuimo ctiarndio, che-fe alcun homo, o 
femioa, baria fito malthtii, iquali fe dim-ndaoo vulgarmente aroa- 
tority o veramente alcuni attri malefuii, che alcun homo o femina 
fe haveflbn in odio, (i i fiuRa et bollado, et che hara confegliado 
pa i(ca fimile pcni." And thirefore in the preceding fecne Braban- 
tio calls ihcm, 

41 arts inhibited, and out of warrant." 

Warburton. 

Though I believe Shr.kfpeare knew no more of this, Venetian 
law than 1 do, yet he was well acquni-ited with the edids of that 
fapient prince, king Jimes the Fiifl, againft 
*• praflifcts 

" Of arts tnuibittd and out of warrant." Steeveks. 
See p. 33, n. 3. Malone. 

' Being not Sec. J This line is wanting in the firR quarto. 

\ Steevens. 

9 For nature foprtpojltroujl. \n trr % 

Sans witchcraft could not-} The grammar requires we AiouU 
read : 
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Duke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul pro- 
ceeding, 

Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herfelf, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 

You mall yourfelf read in the bitter letter, 

After your own fenfe; yea, though our proper fon 

Stood in your arflion." 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it ieems, 
Your fpeciai mandate, for the ftate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke and Sen. We are very fony for it. 

Duke. What, in your own part, can you fay to 
this? [To Othello. 

Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. 

Oth. Moft potent, grave, and reverend figniors, 
My very noble and approv'd good matters, — 

Fcr nature fo pupofltrovjly trr^ ttc.\ 
without the article to ; and then the fcutcnce will be complete. 

m. ma so*; 

Were I certain that our author deGgned the fentence to be com- 
plete, and not to be cut (hort by the Duke's interruption, I fhould 
readily adopt the amendment propofed by Mr. M. Mafoo. 

Steevens. 

Omiffion it at all timet the raoft dangerous mode of emendation, 
and here afluredly is unneceffaiy. We have again and again bad 
occafion to obferve, that Sbakfpeare frequently begins to confhud 
a{fentence in one mode, and eods it in aootber. See Vol. XXII. p. 87, 
o. 6. Here he ufes could not, as if bt had written, has not the powtror 
capacity to fee. It is not in nature fo to err ; Die knows not how 
to do it. Malone. 

Mr. Malone's opinion relative to omiflions, is contradicted by an 
ancient canon of criticifm, — Ptoejeratur Itdio brtvior. I think it, 
iu refped to Shakfpeare, of all other modes of emendation the 
leaft repreheofible. Seethe Advertiferaeut prefixed to this edition 
of our author, and Vol. IV. p. 67, 68, n. 6. Steevens. 

* Stood in your atlion.] Were the man expofed to your charge or 
sccv/ation. Johnson. 
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That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is mod true ; true, 1 have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 3 
Hath this extent, no more. Kude am I in my 
fpeech, 

And little blefs'd with the fet phrafe of peace 4 
For fince thefe arms of mine had feven years' pith, 
Till now fomc nine moons wafted, they have us'd 
Their deareft a£lion 5 in the tented field j 



• the very head and front of my off ending—] The main, the 
whole, unextenuated. Johnson. 

»« From caufac non fatis honefta eft," is a phrafe ufed by Quia* 
tiliaa. Steevins. 

A fimilar cxprcflon is found in Marlowe's Tamburiaine, i5go : 
" The man that in the Jorvead of < i< furtunea 
41 Bearet figures of rtuowuc and miracle." 
Again, in froilus and CreJJida : 

»• So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 

M As fmiles upon the foreh ad of tr.is aSion." Malonb. 
4 And little blefs'd with the fet ph>afe of ptoce ;\ Soft is the lead- 
ing of the folio. John. on. 

This apology, if addrefled to his miftrefs, had been well Jrxpreffed. 
But what he wanted, io fpeaking brfcrc a Venetian fenate, was not 
the foft blandiQitncnts of fpeech, but the art and method of mafcu- 
line eloquence. The old quarto reads it, therefore, as I am per- 
fuaded Shakfpeare wrote : 

— the fet phafe of place. Warburton 

Soft may have been ufed for Jlill and calm, as oppofed to the 
clamours of war. So, in Coriolanss : 
" i m i Say to them, 

»» Tt ou ari tueir foldier, and, being bred in broils^ 
*« Haft not the foft way, which thou doftcoufef* 
" Were fit for thee to ufe." 

Again, in Antony and Chfpttra: 

u « 'xis a worthy deed, 

•* And ihaii become you well, to entreat your captain 
14 To foft aod gentle fpeech." Mai onb. 
• Their deaicH a8ion — ] That is, dear, for which much is paid, 

whether money or labour; dear atl'um, is aftjou peifoimei at great 

cxpence, either of cafe or fafety. Johnson. 

Their deareft aUion is tl.cir moft important a&ion. See Vol. XVII. 



p. 191, n. 7. 
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And little of this great world can I fpeak, 
More than pcrtaius to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little (hall I grace ray caufe. 
In fpeaking for myfeif: Yet, by your gracious pa- <B 
tience, 

I will a round unvarninYd 6 tale deliver 
Of ray whole courfe of love ; what drugs, what 
charts, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
(For foch proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 
I won his daughter with. 7 

Bra. A maiden never bold; 

Of fpirit fo flill and quiet, that her motion 

Inftead of their deartjl aSlion % we (hould fay in modern language, 
their befi exertion. Steevfns. 

I fliould give tbefc words a more natural figoifkation, and Tup- 
pofe that they mean — their favourite action, the a (Irion moll dear 
to them. Othello fiy* afterwards: 
" ■ m I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 
«* I find in hardnefs " M. Mason. 
• — — unvarnijh'd — J The fecond quarto reads — unravipid. 

Stfevens. 

1 1 won his daughter with.] [The firft quarto and folio — I won 
his daughter.] i, e. I won bis daughter uith : and fo all the modern 
editors read, adopting an interpolation made by the editor of the 
fecond folio, who was wholly unacquainted with our poet's metre 
and phrafeology. In Timon of Athens we have the fame elliptical 
expreffion : 

»» Who bad the world as my confectionary, 
41 The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, 
m At duty, more than I could frame ftnplojment \jor\." 
See alfo Vol. XIX. p. s35. n. 5, where fcveral other infiances 
of a fimiiar phrafeology are collected Malonf. 

As my fentiments concerning the merits of the fecond folio are 
diametrically oppofite to Mr. Malone's opinion of it. 1 have not dif- 
placed a grammatical to make room forfan ungrammaticalcxprtffion. 

What Mr. Malone has flyled »» fimiiar phrafeology," I fhould 
not hefitate to call, in many infiances, congeriality of omjffions 
and blunders made by uaniciibeis, players, or printers. 
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BluftVd atberfelf;' And (he,— in fpite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything, — 
To fall in love with what lhe fear'd to look on ? 
It is a judgement raaim'd, and moft imperfea, 
That will confefs— perfection fo could err 
Againft all rules of nature ; and mufl. be driven 
To find out practices of conning hell, 
\Vhy this fhould be. I therefore ^uch again, 
That with fome mixtures powerful o er the blood, 
Or with fome dram con jar d to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this, is no proof ;* 

Without more certain and more overt tefl,* 
Than thefe thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern feeming, 3 do prefer againft him. 

l . Sen. But. Othello, fpeak;— 
Did you by indireft and forced courfes 
Subdue and poifon this young maid's affections ? 
Or came it by requeft, and fuch fair quefiion 
As foul to fouiaffordeth? .. ., 

The more I am become acquainted with the aacient copies, the 
lefs confidence I am difpofed to place in their authoriiy, as often at 
they exhibit anomalous language, and defedtvc metie. Steeveks. 

» Btujh'd at heifelf;) Mr. Pope reads—at ../«//, but without 
neccluty. Shakfpeare, like otbtr writers of his age, fiequcmly 
tifes the perfonal, inftead of the ntutral pronoun. Stf.evens. 

• To vouch kc] The fir ft folio unites this fpeech with the pre- 
ceding one of Brabantto ; and inftead of certain reads wider. 

Stbevens. 

• overt tej,] Open proofs, external evidence. Johnson. 

a — thir, ■ hahii , 

O/modern JemingA Weak fhow of flight appearance. 

Johnson. 

So modem is generally ufed by Shakfpeare. See Vol. IX. p. 7*, 
to. g ; and Vol. XI. p fti8, n. 2. MALONE. 

The firft quarto reads : 

*» The/tare tuin habits, and poore likelyhoods 

•» Of modern fetm\ngs you prefer againft him." Steevbh*.* 
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Oth. I do befeech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 4 
And let her fpeak of me before her father: 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The trufl, the office, I do hold of yon, 5 
Not only take away, but let your fentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Defdemona hither. 

Oth. Ancient, conduct them ; yon belt know the 
place, — [Exeunt Iago and Attendants. 
And till lhe come, as truly 6 as to heaven 
I do confefs 7 the vices of my blood, 
So juftly to your grave ears I'll prefent 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And flie in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father lovd me; oft invited me; 
Sill qutflion'dme tbe flory of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, lieges, fortunes, 
That I have pafs'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyifh days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. . 
Wherein I fpake of mod difaftrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

4 1 Mr Sagittary,] So tbe folio here and in a former paf» 
fage. The quarto in both places reads — the Sagitlar. Malohb. 

Tbe Sagittary means the iign of tbe fiflitious creature fo called, 
x. e. an animal compounded of man and borfe, and armed with a 
bow and quiver. See Vol. XIII. p. 434, n. 5. Stervens. 

6 The trujl, &c.j This Hue is wanting in the fir ft quarto. 

Ste evens. 

* . .«i truly — ] The firft quarto reads - aj failkjul. 

Steevens. 

1 J do caujtfi ice] This line ii omitted in the fiift quarto. ( . 

Stibvens. 

Vol. XXIII E 
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OTHELLO, 



Of hair-breadth feapes i the imminent deadly 
breach; 

Of being taken by the infolent foe, 
And fold to flavery; of my redemption thence, 
Andportance in my travel's hilloiy: 8 
Wherein of antres vaft, 9 and defarts idle,' 

• And portance hrc] I have reftored — 
And with it all my travel's hijlorj % 
from the old edition. It i< in the reft. 
And portance in m? travel's kiflory. 
Rymer, in hit crituifm, on this play, has changed it to portent*, 
inftead of portance. Pope. 

Mr. Pope has reftored a line to which there is a little objection, 
but which has no force I believe portame was the author's *oid 
in fome revifed copy. I read thus : 
Of hting fold 

To Jlavery, of my redemption thence % 
Arid portance in' t; my Pavel's ktjlorj. 
My reucmp ion from fl*very, and behaviour in it. JoHNSOK. 

1 doubt much whether this line, as it appears iu the folio, camt 
from the pen of Stukfpeare. The reading of the quarto may be 
weak, but it is fenfe ; but what a>e we to undemanding by my de- 
meanour, or my fuiTerings, (which cv<t is the meaning,) in my tra- 
vel's MJery ? Ma lone. 

By — my portauce in my travel's kijfory, perhaps our author 
meant—- ray behaviour in my travel* as dtfcibea in my kiftory of tkem, 
Portance is a wo»d already ufed in Coriolahuse 
44 i . ■ took from ynu 
44 Tbc uppiti enhou of r*is pi tfent parlance, 
* 4 Which gibinglv, ungravely, he d»d fafhion," 8ce. 
Spenfer, in the third Canto of the fecund Book of the Fatry 
Queen, likeuufe ufes it : 

44 But for in court gay poriauuecht pereeiv'd." 

SrF.EVENS. 

» Wherein of anttes vafi, 8cc.] Difcouifrs of this nature made 
the Tubjcd of the poiitcfl con vtrfations, when voyage* i».to, and 
difcoverics of, the new world were all in vogue- So, when the 
Bjfbrd Faulronbridge in King John, drfciibes the behaviour of 
uplbrt grcatnds, he makes one of the dfen'.ial orcuraftanc e» of it 
to he this kind of table talk. The fafhion then running altogether 
in this way, it is no wonder a youug lady of cjualty ttiould be 
fl.uck with the hiflory of an adventurer. ,So that Rymer, who 
profoundly ridicules this wboU circumilauce, and tue noble auii>o r 
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Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whofe heads touch 
heaven, 

It was my hint to fpeak, 3 fuch was the procefs; 

of the CkaraHtriJickt, who more obliquely foeeri at it, only ex- 
pofc their own ignorance. Warburton. 

Whoever ridicules this account of the progrefs of love, (hows 
his ignorance, oot only of hittory, but of nature and manners. 
It is no wonder that, in any age, or in auy nation, a lady, re- 
clufe, timorous, and delicate, (hould defire to hear of events and 
fcencs which (he could never fee, and thou I J admire the man who 
bad endured dangers, and performed actions, which, however, 
great, were yet magnified by her timidity. JOHNSON. 

antra— ) French, grottos. Pope. . 

Caves and dtns. Johnson. 

' ■ and di/arts idle,] Every mind is liable to abfence and 
inadvertency, clfe Pope [who reads — defarti wild,] could never 
have rejefted a word fo poetically beautiful. Idle is an epithet ufed 
to exprefs the infertility of the chaotick ftate, in the Saxon traafla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Johnson, 

So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

»' Ufurping ivy, bri.ir, or idle mofs." 
Mr. Pope might have fouud the epithet wild in all the three lafl 

follOI. SrEEVENS. 

The epithet, idle, which the ignorant editor of the fecond folio 
did not underftand, and therefore changed to wild, is confirmed by 
another paffage in this ad: 14 . either to have it ftetil with 
idlentfs, or manured with iuduftry." Malonk. 

Virgil applies ignavus to woods in the fame way: 
•» Iratus fylvam devexit arator, 

»* Etnfmora evemt tnultos ignava per annos." 

Georg. H. v. 207. Holt Whitb. 

■ It was my hint to /peak,) This implies it as done by a trap 
laid for her: but the old quarto reads kent, i. e. ufe, cuflom. [Hint 
is the reading of the folio. J Warburton. 

Htnt is not ufe in Sbakfpeare, nor, I believe, io any other au- 
thor. Hint, or cut, is commonly ufed for occafion of fpeech, 
which is explained by, fuch is the pioctfs, that is, the courfe of the 
ale required it. If kent be reiiored, it may be explained by 
*andlt. I bad a handle, ot opportunity, to fpeak of canuibals. 

Johnson 

Htnt occurs at the eoaclufton of the 41I1 zQ. of Meofute for Mta. 

L 2 



5* OTHELLO, 

a 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders. 4 Thefe things 
to hear, 

Would Defdemona ferioufly incline: 
But ftill the houfe affairs would draw her thence; 
Which ever as ihe could with hade defpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

fun. It it derived from the Saxon Hcntan, and means, to talt hold 

M — the graveft citizens 

*« Have kent the gates." 
But in the very next page Oihello fats: 

»» Upon this/. .. I fpake." 

It is certain therefore that change is unneceflary, Steevens. 
4 - ntn whofe heads 

Do grout beneath tktir Jhouldcrs.] Of thefe men there is an 
account in the interpolated travels of Maodeville, a book of that 
tunc. Johnson. 

The Cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an EngliQi 
audience before Shakfpeare introduced them. In The Hifory oj 
Orlando Furiofo, played for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, 
they are mentioned in the very fuftfeene; and Raleigh fpcaks of 
people whofe heads appear not above their fhoulders. 
Again, in the tragedy of tacrine, i5o5 : 

'» Or where the bloody Anthropophagi, 
" With greedy jaws devour the waodring wights." 
The poet might likewife have read of them in Pliny's Natural 
Hiftorj, tranflated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stowe's Chronicle. 

Steevf.ns. 

Hiftories (fays Bernard Gilpin, in a fermon before Edward VI. J 
make mention of a " people called Anthropophagi eaters of nen" 

Reed. 

Our poet ha» again in The TmpeJ mentioned «« men whofe beads 
flood in their breafts." He had in both places probably Hackluyt'a 
Voyages, i5 9 S, in vieert— " On that brauch which is called Caora, 
are a nation of people whofe heades appears not o'ove their Jheutders i 
—they are reported to have their eyes io their fhoulders, and the 
raouthes in the middle of their breath." 

Raleigh alfo has given an account of men whofe head* do grot* 
beneath their fhoulders, in his Defcription of Guiana, publifhed in 
i5g6, a book that without doubt Sbakfpeare bad read. Malonc. 
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Devour up my difcourfc: 5 Which I obferving, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earned heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels (he had fomething heard, 
But not intentively : * I did confent ; 

• — — and mitk a greed y ear 

Devout up my di/cour/e:] So, ia Marlowe's Lujl'i Dcminicn, 
written before i5g3 ; 

»» Hang both your gree/Jy tars upon my lips } 
'* Let them devour my fpeech." 
Again, in Speofct's Fatry Queene, B. VI. c. ix r 

»* Whyleft thus he talkt, the knight with greedy tart 

•» Hong flill upon his meltiog mouth attent." Malone, 

Both thefe pbrafei occur in Tullr, " Non femper implct «f« 
meas, ita funt avidee 8c cap aces." Orat. 104. 14 Nos hinc vara- 
muj litems — ." Ad Attic, iv. 14. Auribus avidis cap tare, may a J lo- 
be found in Ovid, Dt Font*. Steeveni. 

•* Iliacofque iterum dement audire laboret 

•» Expofcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore." V'trg. 

M. Masok. 

8 But not intentively:] Thus the eldeft quarto. The firft folio 
reads — inflinSively ; the (ttond,—difliniiively. 

The old word, however, mayftand. Intention and attention were 
once fynouymous. So, in a play called fhe JJle of Gulls, 1606: 
*' Grace ! at fitting down, they cannot intend it for hunger." i. e. 
mttend to it. Defdcmona, who was often called out of the room 
on the fcore of houfc-affairs, could not have heard Othello's tale 
intentively, i. e. with attention to all its parts. 

Again, in Chapman's verflon of the Iliad, B. VI : 

" Hedor intends his brother's will \ but in It " See, 
Again, in the tenth Book: 

all with intentive ear 

*' Converted to the enemies' tents ■♦" 
Again, in the eighth Book of the Odyjfeyt 

For our (hips known th' expicfled minds of men; 
*• And will fo moft intentively retaine 
w Their fcopes appointed, that they never erre." 

Steivfmi, 

Sbakfpeare bas already ufed the word in the fame feofe in his 

Merry Wives of Wind/or: fhe did courfe over my exteriort 

with fucoa greedy intention." See alfo Vol. XVII. p. 70, n. 4- 

E 3 
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5 4 OTHELLO, 



And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did fpeak of fomc diflrefsful flroke, 
That ray youth fufFer'd. My itory being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of fighs: 6 * 
She fwore,— In faith, 'twas (Irangc, 'twas palling 
flrange ; 

* Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrons pitiful: 
ShewiuYd, fhe had not heard it; yet fhe wifh'd 
1 hat heaven had made her fucha man: fhe thank'd 
me ; 

And .bade me. if I had afriend that lov'd her, 

1 fhould but teach him how to tell my flory, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I fpake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had pafs'd; 

And-I lov'd her, that (he did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd ; 

Here comes the lady, let her wunefs it. . 

Enter Desdemona. I a go, and Attendants. 
Duke. I think, this tale would win my daughter 
too. — 
Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the beft : 
Men do their broken weapons rather ufe, 
Than their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you, hear her fpeak ; 

If flie confefs, that fhe was half the wooer, 
Definition on my head, ; if my bad blame 

DiJIinBivtly was the conjedural emendation of the editor of the 
fecond folio, who neve* examined a linele quarto copy. Malonb. 

* • world of fight :j It wai kilfts in the later editions: 

but thii is evidently the Hue reading. The lady had been forward 
indeed to give him a world oj kips upon a bare recital of his ftory \ 
nor does it agree with the following lines. Pops. 

Si^ks is the reading of the quarto, 1G22; kijfts of the folio. 

Malone- 

? DeJltu8io* fcc.J The quartos read-^aaittdion light no me. 

Steevin*. 
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Lighten the man! — Come hither, gentle miftrefs; 
Do you perceive in all this nob!e company, 
Where mod you ovve obedience ? 

Ues. My noble father, 

1 do perceive here a divided duty: 
To you I am bound fur life, and education ; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to rcfpecl )ou; you are the lord of duty, 1 
I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my huf- 
band ; 

And fo much duty as my mother fliow'd 
To you, preferring you before her father,* 
So much 1 challenge that I may profefs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra, God be with you ! — I have done:— 

Pleafc it your grace, on to the ftate affairs ; 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get it. — 
Come hither, Moor: 

I h re do give thee that' with all my heart, 
Which, * but thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. —-For your fake, jewel, 
I am glad at foul I have no other child; 
For thy elcape would teach me tyranny. 
To hang clogs on them.- — I have done^my lord. 
Duke. Let me fpeak like yourfelf; 3 and lay a 
fentence, 

• jcu are the Itrd of duti,] The fiift quarto reads— you are 

loTd of all my duiy. Stfit*N4. 

9 And Jo much duty as my mother Jhow'd % 

To you, preferring you trfort her father. Sec ] Perhaps S'uk- 
fpcare bad here in his thoughts the anf*er of the youngctt daughter 
vflna, king of the Weft Saxons, to her father, which he fecoai 
to have copied iu King Lear. See Vol. XX. p 26* Malonc. 
1 Which, 8cc] libit line ii omitted iu the fit ft quarto. 

Stefveks. 

• Letmt Jpeai like j our/el/;) The duke feems to mean, when 
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56 OTHELLO, 

Which, as a grife, 4 or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. 5 

When remedies are pail, the griefs are ended, 6 
By feeing the word, which late on hopes depended 
To mourn a mifchief that is paft and gone. 
Is the next way to draw new mifchief on 7 
What cannot be preferv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
The robb'd, that fmiies, ftealb something from the 
thief; 

He robs himfelf, that fpends abootlefs grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile; 
We lofe it not, fo long as we can fmile. 
He bears the fentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears:* 

he favs he will fpeak like Brabautio,, that he will fpeak fenten- 

tioufly. Johnson. 

Let me fptak likt youfftlf;] i. e. let me fpeak at yourfelf would fpeak, 
were you not too much heated with paffion. Sir J. Reynolds. 

4 as a grife,] Gritt from dtgrtts. A gritt it a Hep. So, 

ia Tiraon: 

** for every grite of fortune 

•* Is fmooth'd by that below." — 
Ben Jor.fon, in bis Sejanus, gives the original word. 

44 Whom when he fjiw lie fpread on the degrtti." 
In the will of K. Henry VI. where the diincofiom of King's 
Ct liege chapel at Camb<idge are fet down, the word occurs, as 

fpeli iu tome of the old editions of Shakfpeare : *» from the 

provuH's Rail, unto the gtttct called Gradus Chori, go feet." 

STFEVENJ. 

5 I ntt ynur favour.) This is wanting io the folio, but found in 
the quarto. Johnson. 

6 Whin rmtditi art pnjl, the griejs art ended t ] This our poet 
haselfewhere expreffe d [In Uve's Labours Lojt, A3 V. fc. ii.J by 
a common proverbial fentence, Paft curt is fiill paji cart. Malon*. 

7 ncw mifekitj on.] The quarto read— mrt mifchief.— 

Steevens. 

• But ike frtt comfort which from thence ht hears ;} Rut the moral 
precepts of confolatioD, which are liberally bellowed on occafiaa 
of tin. feuieoce. Johnson. 
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But be bears both the fen ten ce and the forrow, 
That, to pay grief, muft of poor patience borrow, 
Thefe fentences, to fugar, or to gall, 
Being ftrong on both fides, are equivocal: 
Bat words' are words ; 1 never yet did hear. 
That the brois'd heart was pierced through the 
ear. 9 



• But words art words; J never jtl did hear, 

7 hat ikt bruis'd heart was pierced through lit tar.] The duke 
had by fage fentencet been cxbortiog Brabantio .to patience, and 
to forget tbe grief of his daughter's ftolcu marriage, to which 
Brabantio is made very pertinently to reply to this effeS : My 
lord, 1 apprehend very well the wifdom of your advice ; but 
though you would comfort me, words are but words ; and tbe heart, 
already bruis'd, was never piercd, or wounded, through the tar," 
It is obvious tbat the text muft be reftored tbut : 

That the bruis'd heart was pieced through the tat. 
i. e. tbat the wounds oi forrow were ever cured, or a man made 
heart-whole merely by the words of coufoUuon. Warburion. 

Shakfpesre was continually changing his firft expreflion for 
another, either fironger or more uncommon) fo tbat very often the 
reader, who has not tbe fame continuity or fucceffion of ideas, it 
at a lofs for Its meaning. Many of Shakfpeare't uncouth drained 
epithets may be explained, by going back to the obvious and fimple 
expreflion, which is moft likely to occur to the mind in that ftate. 
I can imagine the firft mode of expreflion tbat occurred to the poet 
was this : 

The troubled heart was never cured by words. 
To give itpoetical force, he altered the phrafe : 

The wounded heart was uevcr reached through the ear. 
Wounded heart he changed to broken, and thai to brui/ed, as a 
more common expreflion. Reached he altered to touched, and the 
tranfiuon is then eafy to piercd, i. e. thoroughly touched. When 
the fentiment is brought to this flue, the commentator, without 
this unravelling clue, expounds piercing the heart in its common 
acceptation wounding the heart , which miking in this place aonfenfe, 
is coireaed to pieced the heart, which it very tUff, and, at Poloniut 
fays, is a vile phraje. SiRj. ReYMOIJM. 

Pierced may be right. The confequence of a brui/e'u fotnetiraei 
matter coltedcd, and tl is can no vuj be cured without pitrtingot 
Jetiiogitout. Tlilii.iu/ieiBi*/.- 



58 OTHELLO, 

I humbly befeech you, proceed to the affairs of 
itate. 

•« It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 
" Whiles rank corrupiiou mining all wilhiu, 
" lufcds unfecn.*' 

Again, 

«» This is th* impofthume of much wealth and peace, 
» That inward b eaks, and Ihows no caufe witUout, 
»• Why the man dies." 
Our author might have had in his memory the following quaint 
title of an old book: i. e. « A lytell treatyfe called (he dylpu- 
tacyon, or the complayute of the herte through ptried with tU 
lokjnge of the eye. Impiyoted at Londo in Flcteftrcte at y c fygne 
of the foune by Wynkyo de Worde." Steevens. 
But words are words ; / never jet did hear, 

that Ike bruisd heart was pierced through the ear.} Thefe moral 
pr«cepts, fays Brabaniio, may perhaps be lounded in wifdom, but 
they arc of no avail. Words after all are but words ; aud I never 
yet heard that condolatory fpeecbes coulrl reach and penetrate the 
affl'dcd heart, through the medium of t'»e ear. 

Brabaniio here expreffe* the fame feotiment as the father of Hero 
in Much Ado about JVo/Am?, when he derides the attempts of thofe 
comforters who in vain endeavour to 

" Charm ache with air, ani a^onj with words." 
Our author has in various places fhewn a fundnefs fos thi* anti- 
thetic between the hea't and ear. Thus, in his Venus and Adonis t 
«» This difmal cry rings fadly in her tar, 
» Through which it eulers, to lurprife her heart." 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing: " My coufin tells him in, 
his ear, that he is in her heart," 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

m — I have fuch a heart as both mine ears 
»» Mull not in hafte abufe." 

■ 

Again, in his Rape of Lucrcct : 

»» His ear her prayers admits, but his ktart graoteth 
No penetrable enirante to her plaining." 
A doubt has been entertained concerning the word pierced, which 
Dr Watburton fuppofed to mean uounded, and therefoic fubftitutcd 
fieced in its room. But pierced is merely a figurative expreflion, and 
means not wounded, but penetrated, in a metaphorical fenjt ; tho- 
roughly affeacd ; at in the following paffage in Sbakfpeaie's 46th 
Sonnet: 

*' My heart doth plead; that thou in biro doft lie ; 
" A clofct never pit rCd with cryftal eyei.' * 
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Dukf. The Tuik with a mofl mighty prepara- 
tion makes for Cyprus : — Othello, the fortitude of 
the place is befl known to you: And though we 
have there a fubftitute of mod allow'd fufliciency, 
yet opinion, a fovereign midrefs of efFe&s, throws 
a more fafer voice on yon: you mud therefore be 
corttent to flubber the glofs of your new fortunes* 
with this more ftubborn and boifleious expedi- 
tion. 

So alfo, in Love's Labour's LoJI : 

»» Honcft plain words beft pierce the tar of grief." 
Again, in his Rape of Lucre ce : \ 

»• With fweeteft touches piertt your 'miftrers' ear."* 
In a word, a heart pierced through the ear, is a heart which (to ufo 
our poet's words elfcwhcre,) has granted a penetrable entrance to the 
lauguage of confolaiioo. So, in The Mirrour for \lagijlralcs % i r jfb : 

»• My piteous plaint — the harden* htm i may pierce." 
Spenfer has ufed the word exactly in the fame figurative fenfe in 
which it is here employed; faery Qnetne, Book VI. c. ix: 

»* Whylcft thus he taller, the knight with greedy ear* 

m Hong ftill upon his melting mouth attent; 

*• Whofe fenfcfull words impierjt his hart fo neare, 

ifi That he was rapt with double ravifhment." 
And in his Fourth Book, c.viii. we have the very words of the text: 

»* Her words 

" Which, pajwg through the tares, would pierce the hart." 
Some perfonshave luppofed that pierced when Applied metapho- 
rically to the heart, can only be ufed to exprds pain ; that the 
poet might have fad, pierced with grief, or pierced with plaints, kc. 
but that to talk of piercing a heart with confolatory fpeeches, is a 
catacbrefis : but the paffagc above quoted from Speofer's Gxih book 
fhows that there, is no ground for the objection. So alfo, ia 
Marlowe's Toml urlaine, 1590, we find — 

" Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
" Shall want my heart to be with gladntjs piere'd." 

Malonb. 

• — - — to flubber the glofs of your new fortunes — ] To Jlubbtr, on this 
occaton, is to ob/curt. So, in the Firft Part of Jeronimo, 8cc. i6o5 : 

m The evening too begins to Jlubhtr day." 
The latter part of this metaphor has already occurred in Macbeth : 
- golden opinion ; 

** Which fhould be worn now in their newef glofs." 

Steevene. 
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Oth. The tyrant cuflom, mod grave fenatOrs, 
Hath made the flinty and Heel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down: 3 I do agnize 4 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
1 find in hardnefs ; and do undertake 
Thefe prefait wars 5 againft the Ottomites. 
Mpft humbly thcicforc bending to your ftate, 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife; 
Due reference of place, and exhibition;' 

5 mmmmthiU-6 riven bed of down:] A drivtn bed, it a bed for 
which ibc feathers ace feleded, by driving with a fan, which fe- 
parates the light from the heavy. Johnson. 

4 ■ / do agnize — 1 i. e. acknowledge, confefs, avow. So, in A 
Summaru Report, 8ce. of the Speaker relative to Mary Queen of 
Scott, 4to. 1 586 : " — a repentant convert, •gnijmg her Maiefties 
great mercie" &c. Agaia, in the old play of Camkjjes: 

« 4 The tenor of your princely will, from you for to agnize. m 
In this inftance, however, it Ggaifiet to know : at likewife in 
the following, from the fame piece : 

11 Way f o ? I pray you let me ogniie." Sxr evens. 

It it fo defined [i. e. to acknowledge] in Bullokar't Englifh 
Expofitor, 8vo. 1616. Malone. 

• Thefe prtfent vtart — ] The quarto, 1 i6at, aod the folio, by 
an error of the pr c f$, have— tkis prefent wart. For the emenda- 
tion I am refpnnfible. Malone. 

* / crave Jit difpojition for ny wift I 

Due reference of place, and exhibition; kc] I defire, that 
proper difpojition be made for my wife, that (he may have pre* 
ttdencf and revenue, accommodation and company fuitable to her rank. 

For refertnet, of place, the old quartos have reverence, which Sir 
T. Hunmer hat received. I fhould read. 

Due preference of /r/a:*,— Johnson. 
Exhibition it allowance. The word it at prefent ufed only at the 
univerfities. 
So, in the Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona : 

" What maintenance he from bit friends receives, 
* l Like exhibition thou (halt have from me." 
Again, in Kinf Edward IV. by Hcywood, 1626 : 
»• Of all the exiibilion yet beftow'd, 

Tbit woman s liberality likes me beft." SteevbnI. 
Sec Vol. XX p. 295, n. 4- Malone. 
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With foch accommodation, and befort, 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. If yon pleafe, 

Be't at her father's. 

Bra. I'll not have it fo. 

Oth. Nor I. 

Des. Nor I ; I wonld not there refide, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts, 
By being in his eye. Moft gracious duke, 
To ray unfolding lend a gracious ear ; e 
And let me find a charter in your voice/ 
To affift ray fimplenefs. 8 

Duke. What would you, Defdemona? 

Des. That 1 did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and ftorm of fortunes 8 



• Rjffjf gracious dule, 

To my unfolding Itnd a gracious ear ;] Tbus the quarto, 16*2. 
The folio, to avoid the repetition of tbe fame epithet, reads: 
it your projperout car ; i. e. your propitious ear. Steivtns. 

7 a charter in jour voice,] Let your favour privilege me. 

Johnson. 

• To affiR mj Jimplneft.] Tbe fitR quarto reads tbis as an uo- 
finifhed fenttnee : 

And if myfmplenefs . Steevbns. ' 

• M» downright violence and ftorm oj fortunes — ] Violenei is not 
violence fuffertd, but violence aBed. Breach of common rules and 
obligations. The old quarto has/torn of fortune, which is perhaps 
the true reading. JOHNSON. 

I would rather continue to read— ftorm oj fortunes, on account 
of the words that follow, viz. " May trumpet to tbe world.' 

• So, in King Henry IV. Part f: 

»» the fouthern wind 

n Doth play the trumpet to bis purpofes." 
Again, in troilus and Crefida: 
" — — fo 

** Doth valour (bow, and valour's worth, divide 
" Informs of fortune." Sti»v»w». 
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May trumpet to the world ; my heart's fubdu'cl 
Lven to the very quality of my lord : * 



So, in King Henry VtUt 

*« An old man broken with the Jlotm of Jlatt" 
The txpicflion in the text it found in Spenfer's Fair} Qjtttn, 
Book VI. c. ix : 

»» Give leave awhile, good father, in this fhore 
w To reft my barcke, which bath bene beaten late 
»« With Jiotmfs of fortune and tempettuouj fate." 
And Bacon, xu his Hijtoty oj t\iug Henry the Seventh^ hat ufed the 
time Ijn^uage : »* The king in hii account of peace and calm* did 
much oveicaH hii fottunts 1 which proved for many years together 
full of broken feas, tides, and tempejis." 

Mr. M. Mafon objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained thefc 
words. Is any explanation wanting? or can he, who has read io 
Hntnlet, that a judicious player " in the temp ejl and whirlwind of 
his p ajfion {hould acquire and beget a temperance;" who has heard 
Falftaff wilh for a tempefi of provocation ; and finds in ftoilus and 
Crtjfida — »• in the wind and tempej of her frown," be at a lofs to 
undeiihnd the meaning of a jtorm of fortunes ? By her downright 
violence and florm oj foitunes, Dcfdernoua without doubt means, the 
bold and decifive me>fure Oie had taken, of lollowing thedidates 
of paffion and giving herftlfto the Moor; rcguTdlefs of herpareut's 
difpleafure, the forms of her countiy, and the future, inconvenience 
fhc might bcfubje&to, by 11 tying her duty, bcautv, wit, and 
fortunes, in an extravagant and wheeling flranger, of here and every 
where." 

On looking into Mr. Edward's rcmaiks, I find he explains thefe 
words nearly io the fame manner. »* Downright violence, (fays he,) 
means, the unbridled impetuoGty wilh which her paflion hurried her 
onto this unlawful marriage ; and florm cf fortunes may fignify the 
hazard fhe thereby ran, of making (hipwreck ot her wotldly iutercft. 
Both very agreeable to what (he fa>s a little lower — 

" to his honours, and his valiant parts 

" Did I my foul and Jortunes confecrate." Malone. 

* Even to the very quality of my lord:] The firft quarto reads, 
Even to the utmott pleafure, isc, Steevens. 

Quality here mean* profejfion. I am fo much enamoured bf 
Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the incouvenicncici 

incident to a military life, and' to attend him to the wars." £ 

sannot mervaile, (faid Lord EiTex to Mr. Alhton, a Puritan preacher 
who was feut 10 him in the Tower,) though my protirtatious are 
not believed of m y enemies, when tbey To little prevailed wills a 
of your quality:' See alfo Vol. XXII. p. ia8, n. o. 
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I faw Othello's vifage in his mind ; 3 / 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did 1 my foul and fortunes confecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

1 he rites, for which I Jove him, are bereft me, 

And I a heavy interim {hall fupport 

By his dear abfence: I et me go with him. 

Oth. Your voices, lords : 4 — -'befeech you.let her 
will 

Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, heaven, 5 I therefore beg it not, 

Tbat this is the meaning, appears not only dom the reading of 

the quarto »» my heart's (ui ducd, evcu to tkt ulmvjl pl,o/ure of 

my lord, i. e. fo as to prompt me to go v.ith him wtieicver he uijhet 
1 (hould go," but alfo fioun the whole tenr>ur of Defderooua'i 
fpecch ; the purport of uhich is, that as fhe had manicd zj$td'ur % 
fo fhe was ready to accompany I im to the wars, and to confecrate 
her foul and fortunes to his h^routs % and his valiant parts ; i. e. to 
attend him wherever his military chaiattir and his love of Jamt 
fhould call him. M alone. 

That quality here fi^nifics the MooriJJ, complexion of Othello, and 
not his military pro/fjion, is obvious from what immediately 
follows : 

m I faw Othello's vijage'm his mind :" 
and alfo from what the Ditkcfayf to Brahanlio : 
*« If viitue no delighted beau \ luik, 
41 Your foo-in-taw it far more f.i* than black." 
Defdemona, in ibis fpecch adciis, ibal the virtues of Othello had 
fubduedher heart, in fp'te of his vifage ; and that, to his rank and 
accomplifhmtnts as afoldier, fhe had confecrated her foul and her 
fortunes. HfnlrY. 

5 I Jaw Othtllo's vifagt in his mind;] It rouft raife no wonder, 
that I loved a man of an appearance fo little ci gaging: I faw hit 
face only in bis mind ; the gieatnefs of bis chatadcr icconctled m» 
to his form. Johnson. 

4 Tour voices, lords : ] The folio reads, — If/ ker have your voice. 

STB! VKN8, 

* Paste* uilk snr, keaven>] Thus the fecond quarto and the folio. 

Stfevim. 

Thefe words are not in the original copy, 162a, Malom. 
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To plcafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 

In my diftinc*l and proper fatisfacliun ; 6 



• Nor to comply milk keat, tkt young aJeBs, 

In my diftina and proper /atisjaciion :] [Old copies— dejunc7\ 
As this bat breo bitherto pri nted and flopped, it feems to me a 
period of as ftubborn nonlcufe as tbe editors have obtruded upon 
poor Shakfpeare throughout bis works. Wbat a prcpofterous 
creature is this Othello made, to fall in love with and marry a 
fine young lady, when appetite and keat, and proper falisfaGion, are 
dead and defunQ in him ! (For, defunB fignifies nothing elfe, that 
I know of, cither primitively or metaphorically:) But if we may 
take Othello's own word in the affair, he was not reduced to this 
fatal fUte: 

»» or, fori am declin'd 

*• into the vale of fears ; yet tkat'i not mucA." 

Again, Why fhould our poet fay, (for fo he fays as the paiTagt 
has been pointed) that the young afftB beat ? Youth, certainly, 
kasit, and has no occafioo or pretence of ajftSing it. And, again, 
after defunB, would he add fo abfuid a collateial epithet as proper* 
But afftds was not dcfigued here as a verb, and dtfund was not 
deugoed bete at all. 1 have by rCading difiinB for defunB, refcued 
tbe poet's text from abfurdity; and this I take to be the tenor of 
what he wouhi, fay ; k * I do not beg her company with me, merely 
to pleafc myfc'f ; nor to iv -bilge the heat and afftds ft. e. affections) 
of a uew.msnicd man, in my own diftind and proper fatisfadion ; 
but to comply with bcr io her requcft, and defite, of accompanying 
inc." AJeBs for affettions, our author in fevcral other paflages ufes. 

Theobald. 

JVor to comply nilk heat, the jouniaffeBt 

In my dtfund and proper JatiifaQxon ?] t. e. with that heat and 
sew aQedions which the indulgence of my appetite has railed and 
created. This is the meaning of dejunB, which has made all the 
difficulty of the paflage. Warbuston. 

1 do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation clears the text 
from embanaflmrnt, t* ough it is with a little imaginary improve- 
in c ut received by Sir T. Hanmer, who reads thus : 
j\or to comply witk keat affcas the young, 
In my diftinQ and proper fatisfaBion. 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more fatiifa&ory : wbat 
the difficulty will continue to make it. 1 read, 

/ keg it not, 

Jo pUujt the palate of my appetite, 
JKor to comply uiik keal[tkt young eJtBt 
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Rut to be free and bounteous to her mind : 

And heaven defend' your good f ouls, that you think 

■ 

■ 

Jn me defunH) and froper faiisfaBion ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 
Afft&s fiands here, noi for love, but for pajfions, for that by which 
any tiling is affcaed. / a/k it not, fays he, to pleafe appetite, or /«- 
tiijy loofe dtfires. the p-fbons of youth which I have now out- 
lived, or for at j particular gratification oj tnyj'tlf, hut merely that 1 may 
indulge tht wijlus of my utfe. 

Mr. Upton had, before me, changed my to me ; but he has piinted 
young effi8s y not fecining to know that ajetls could be a noun. 

Johnson. 

Mr. Theobald hat obferved the impropriety of malting Othello 
confeft, tha.t all youthful paffions were drjuntl in him ; and Sir 
T. Haumer's reading [ difiinQ j may, I think, be received with only 
a flight ahcration. 1 would read, 

— — — / beg it not. 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite, 

Nor to comply with heat, and young ajfe8s % 

In my dia»nd and proper JatisfaSion f 

But to be See. 

AffeQs ftauds for nffettions, and is ufed in that fenfe by Beo Jon'fom 
in The Caje is Altered, 1C09: 

** 1 (hall not need to urge 

" The facied purity of our afitQt" 
Again, in Loves Labour's Lojl : 

» For every man with his ajfeds is born." 
Again, in The Wars oj Cyrus, 1594: 

11 The frail ajftils and errors of my youth." 
Again, in Middletou's Inner Temple Mafque, 1619: 

" No doubt ajfecls will be fubdu'd by reafon." ' ( 
There is, however, in The Bondman, by MaUiogcr, a paflage which 
fecms to countenance and explain 

Ike young oJftSs 

In me defund tec. 

" youthful heats, ^ 

«« That look no further than your outward form, 
" Are long fince buried in me." 
T'molcon is the fpcaker. Steeveni. 

I would venture to make the two la fk lines change placet.' 

1 therefore beg it not. 

To pleafe the palate oj my appetite. 

Nor to comply with htai, tht young ajttlsi 

Vol. XX11I. F 
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I will your fcrious and great bufinefs leant, 



But to he fret and bounteous to her mind, 

In tnj drjund and proper J at a) a fit on. 
And would ihen recommend it to confide ration, whether the word 
defunfi (which would be the only remaining difficulty, ) is not capa- 
ble of a figuification, drawn from the ptimitive fenfe of its Latin 
original, which would very well agree with the context. 

Tyrwhitt. 

< 

J would propofc to read — In my defend, or drfene'd, Sec. i. e. 
I do uot beg h»r company mcicly to plrafe the palate of my appe- 
tite, nor to comply with the heat of luft which the young man 
ajjrdiy i.e. loves aid il fond of, in a gratification which I have 
by marriage dtft*cd> or inclofcd and guarded, and made my own 
property. Unproper beds in thii play, meant, beds not peculiar or 
appropriate to the right owner, but common to other occupiers. 
In The Merry Wives oj Windjor the marriage vow wat repreiented 
by Ford as the ward and dejence of purity or conjugal fidelity. tk I 
could drive hrr then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, 
and a thpufand other her defences, which are now too firongly 
embattled aeainft me.*' The verb oJfeO is moie generally, among 
ancient authors, taken in the conftrudion which I have given to 
it, than as Mr. Theobald would interpret it. It is fo in this very 
play, " Not to offefl many propofed matches," means oot to liit % 
or be fond of m ny propolcd matches. 

1 am perfuaded that the word defunfi muft be at all events eje&ed. 
Otbello talks here of his appetite, and it is very plain that Def- 
demona to her death was fond of him after wedlock, and that he 
loved her. How then could his coujugal deGres be dead or defunfi? 
or how coold they be defunfi or difcharged and peiformed when the 
marriage was confuramated? Tollet. 

Othello here fuppofes, that his petition for the attendance of hit 
bride, might be afcribed to one of thefe two motives: — either fo- 
licitude for the enjovroent of an unconfummated and honourable 
marriage; or the meie giatification of a fenfual and felfifh pafhou. 
But, as neither was the true one, he abjures them both: 
^ Vouch with me heaven, I thcrcfoie beg it NOT 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite} 

NOR to comply with heat ( — ■ 

■ i ■ — ) and proper fjtisfadion. 

The former, having nothing in it unbecominc, he Jimply difclairai"; 
but the lattci, ill accotdiug with his fcafon of life (lor Othello was 
now decim'd into the vale of years) he aflignj a reafon for renouncing : 

the young afltc^s, 

In me deJunB, — 
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For flic is with mc : No, when light-wing' d toys 



As if be had faid, " I have outlived that wayward impulft of pajjion, 
by which youngtr men are fiimulaltd : thole 

** youthful heals. 

That look no further than the OUTWARD form , 

" Ar« long fince buried in me." 
The fupremc object of my heart is 

to be free and bounteous to bar mind. 

By young affe8s % xht poet cUaily mean* thofe l * YOUTHFUL fit^J ** 
[ta< NE0TEP1KA2 g*-|tfy/>u*c, cupt dilates rei nova, thence juvekii.es, 
and therefore kffrenes tiipiditates % j which St. Paul aUJtonifbcs 
Timothy to ily from, aud the Romans to moktifv. 

HtNLEY. 

For the emendation, now offered, [disjurM] I am refponfible. 
Some emendation i» abfolutely neccQary, aud this appears- to me 
the leaft objectionable of thofe which hava been propoied. Dr. 
Johnfon, in part following Mr. Upton, reads aud regulates the 
paffage thus: 

Nor lo comply with heat ( III young offefft 
In me dejuntl) and proper faiisjalhon . 
To this reading there are, 1 think, three ftrong objections. The 
firft is, the fuppiefliun of the word being before dtiunfl, which is 
abfolutely neceflary to the fenfe, and of which the omiflion is fo 
harflb, that it affords an argument again ft :he probability of the 
propofed emendation. The fecoud and the g-and o^j<*ct : on is, 
that it is liighly improbable that Othello fhould declare on the day 
of his mat nage that heat and the youthful ailed ions weie dead or 
defunct in him ; thai he had outlived the paflions of youth. He 
hirafelf (at Mr. Theobald has obferved, ) informs us afterwards, 
that he is "declined into the vale of years;" but adds, at the 
fame time, ** yet that's not much." This fmely is a deafive proof 
that the text is corrupt. My third objection to this regulation 
is, that by the introduction of a pareoiheus, which is not found 
in the old copies, the words and proper fatiifaflion are fo imnatn. 
rally disjoined fiom thofe with which thrv are connected in fenfe, as 
to forma moft lame and impotent cOnclulion ; to fay nothing of the 
aukwardnefs of ufing the word proper without auy poilcfTive pro- 
noun prcExed to it. 

All thefe difficulties are done away, by retaining the original 
word my, and reading disjunct inftead ofdefunft? and the meaning 
will be, I afk it not for the lake of my ftpantt and private enjoy- 
ment, by the gratification of appetite, but that 1 may indulge tbe 
Wiihcs of my wife. 

Jht yount a§*S$ t may either mean the irTcflions or pa (Hons of 

F 2 
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Of feather* d Copid feel with wanton dullnefs 



youth, ( confidering aJftSi as a fubftantive, ) or tliefe words may be 
f nnneflcd with heat % which immediately precedes: »*I afk it not, 
for ilit puvpofc of gratifying that appetite which peculiarly Simu- 
lates the young." So, in Spenfer's faery Queene> B. V. e. ix : 
" Layes of fweetc love, aod youth's delightful krat." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt *» recommends it to confideratioo, whether the 
word defunct, is not capable of a fignification, drawn from the 
primitive fenfe of its Latin original, which would very well agree 
with the context." 

The mere Eoglifh reader is to be informed, that defunttus in La- 
tin fignifies performed, accomplijhed, as well a: dead .vbut is it pro- 
bable that Shakfpeare was apprized of its beating that figniflcaiion ? 
In Bullokar's Englijh Expositor, 8vo. 1616, the work of a phyficiaa 
and a fcholar, defunct is only defined by the word dead ; nor has it, 
I am coufident, any other meaning annexed to it in any dictionary 
or book of the time. Befidcs ; how, as Mr. Toilet has obferved, 
could his conjugal duties be faid to be difchaiged or performed, at 
a time when his marriage was not yet eowfummated? — On this lad 
circumftance however 1 do notinOft, as Shakfpeare is very licentious 
in the ufe of participles, slid might have employed the pari for the 
prcfent: but the former objedion appears to me fatal. 

Proper is here and in other places ufed for peculiar. In this play 
we have unproper beds ; not peculiar to the rightful owucr, but com- 
mon to him and others. 

In the prefent tragedy we have many more uncommon words 
than disjunct: as Jac\le % agnize, acerb* fequejlration, injointed t congre- 
goted, guttered^ Jequent, extinded, exfujfticate, indign, fegiegated t tec. — . 
lago in a fubfequent fcene fays to Othello, 11 let us be conjunctiva 
iu our revenge ; " and our poet has conjunct in King Lear, and 
disjoin and disjunctive in two other plays. In King John we have 
adjunct ufed as an adjefiive : 

Though that my death be adjunct to the ad, — " 
and in Hamlet we find disjoint employed in like maimer : 
« Or thinking 

»■ Our ftatc to be disjoint, and out of a frame. H Malonb. 

As it is highly probable this paffage will prove a lading fource 
of doubt and contioverfy, the remarks of all the commentators are 
left before the publick. Sir Thomas Hanmcr*s diflintt, however, ap- 
pearing to me as appofite a change as Mr. Malone's fynon\mous 
disjunct, 1 have placed the former in our text, though perhaps the 
old reading ought not to have been diflurbed, as in the opinion of 
more than one critick it has been fatisfa&ortly explained by Dr, 
lohnfou and Mr, Henley. Steevem. 
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My fpeculative and adlive inftraments, 8 

That my difports corrupt and taint my bufmcfs, 

Let honfewives make a fldllet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfitics 

Make head againft my eftimation ! 9 

Duke. Be it as you fhaii privately determine, 
Either for her (lay, or going: the affair cries — 
hafte, 

And fpeed mud anfvverit; yoa mufl hence to- 
night. 

'— — defend 8cc] To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chaucer** 
Wife of Bathes Prologue, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. vcr. 5641: 
it Wrier can yc feen in any maoer age 
44 That bighe God defended marriage, 
»• By exprefle word?" 
From defendre, Ft. Steevens. 
* — ■ ■ when light-wing' d toys 

' Of feather'd Cupid feel with wanton dulnefs 

My fpeculative and aflive inflruments,] Thus the folio, except 
that inflead of aBivt inflruments, it has ojjud injlrument. Malone. 

For a particular explanation of the verb — to feel, the reader i» 
referred to Vol. XI. p. i5i, o. 3. 
The quarto reads — 

when lightening d toys 

And feather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulnefs 
My* fpeculative and a&ive inflruments — . 
All thefe words (in either copy) mean no more than this: — When 
the pleafures and idle toys of love make me unfit either for feeing 
the duties of my office, or for the ready performance of them, brc. 

Stefvens. 

Speculative injlrumtnts, in Shakfpeare's language, are the eyes; and 
sQive inflruments, the hand and feet. So, in Coriolanus : 

44 where, the other inflruments 

»» Did fee, hear, devtfe, indrud, walk, feel" kc. 
To feel is to clofe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread through 
them. As it is here metaphorically ufed, it applies very properly to 
the fpeculative inflruments ; but foils, the readiug of the quarto, 
agrees better wiih aflivc inflruments. 

Wanton dulnefs is dulnefs arifing from wanton indulgences. *1 

MALONE. 

» m y eftimation ! ] Thus the folio j the quarto — reputation. 

Steevcn*; 
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7 o OTHELLO, 

Pes. To-night, my lord ? 

Duke. This night. 

Oth. W ith all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i'the morning here we'll meet 
again. 

Othello, leave fome officer behind, 
And he (hall our commiffion bring to you; 
With fuch things elfe of quality and refpeft. 
As doth impoit you. 

Oth. Pleafc your grace, my ancient ; 

A man he is of honefty, and truft : 
To h!s conveyance I aflign my wife, 
W ith what elfe needful your good grace ftiall think 
To be fent after me. 

Duke. Let it be fo. — 

Good night to every one. — And, noble fignior, 

[ To Brabantio. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, a 
Your fop -in-law is far more fair than black. 
1. Sen. Adiea, brave Moor! ufe Deldemona 
well. 

> 

' If virfut nt delighted trauty Uck % ] The meaning, I believe, is 
if viitue compreliends evrrv thing in iifrlf, then your virtuous Ton- 
in-law of courff it beautiful: he has that beauty which delights 
eve<y one. Velighttd, for delighting; Sbakfpeare often ufes the 
a&'vc aud paffive participles indifcriminately. Of this pta&ice I 
have already given many inflames. The fame fentiment feemt to 
occur iu Tutlftk Night: 

»• In nature is no blemifh, but the mind; 

* 4 None cm be call'd detorra'd, but the unkind: 

•* Viftui is beauty ." SrEfcVf NS. 

Drlithted is i frd by Shakfpeare in. the ftnfe of delighting ox 
ittigktjnl. S« CjfthW, AdV: 

" Whom belt I love. I crofs, to make my gift, 
' •» lite mote dclay'd, dthgited."- Tyrwhitt. 
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Bra. Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to 
fee; 3 

She has deceivM her father, and may thee. 

[Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, he. 
Oth. My life upon her faith. — Honeft lago, 
My Deldemona uiuft I leave to thee: 
1 pfythee, let thy wife attend on her ; 
And bring them after 4 in the bed advantage. 5 —* 
Come, Defdemona; 1 have but an hour 
Of love, of wordly matters and direction, 
To fpend with thee : we mull obey the time. 

[Exeunt Othello and Desdemona. 

Rod. Iago. 

Iago. What fay'ft thon, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, think'ft thou? 

Iago. Why, go to bed, and fleep. 

Rod. 1 will incontinently drowa myfelf. 

Iago. Well, if thou'doft, 1 mall never love thee 
after it. Why, thou filly gentleman ! 

Kon. It is fiUinefs to live, when to live is a tor- 
ment : and then have we a prefcription to die, when 
death is our phvGcian. 

Iago. O villainous! I have look'd upon the 
world for four times feven years : s and fince I could 

1 have, a pick eye to /it;] Thui the eldcft quarto. The 

folio reads, 

if Ikou kajl ejti ii fee. Stfevfns. 

4 And bring them after — ] Trim the folio. The quarto, i6at, 
reads — and bring her after. Maloni. 

* — — btjt advantage ] Faircft opportunity. Johnson* 

* / have hoi' d upon the world for four times feveu years:] From 
this pafTage I j go's age feerns to be afecruined ; and it correfponds 
with the account id the novel on which Oftello ii founded, . whert 
he is dtfenbevi as a JMU«£, l»anlfoinc mau. The French iranG*ior 
ef Shakfpeate is however of opioiou, that Iago here ouly fpeak.6 of 
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diftinguifh a benefit and an injury, T never found 
a man that knew how to love himfelf. Ere 1 would 
fay, 1 would drown myftlf lor the love of a Guinea- 
ben, 7 1 would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What fhould I do ? I confefs, it is my lhame 
to be fo fond ; but it is not in virtue to amend it. 

Iago. Virtne? a fi^! 'tis in ourfelves, that we 
are thqs, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens ; to 
the which, our wills are gardeners : fo that if we 
will plant nettles, or fow lettuce; fet hyficp, and 
weed up thyme ; lupply it with one gender ol herbs, 
or diftracl it with many ; either to have it fleril 
with idieuefs, 8 or manured with induftry ; why, the 



thofe year* of bis life in which he had looVed on the world with 
an eye of obfervation. But it would be difficult to affigu a reafon 
why he Ihould mention the prccifc^ term of twevty-etekt years; or 
to account for bis knowing fo accuiately when Ins uudcrftauding 
arrived at maturity, and the operation of his fagacity, aud hit 
obfervations on mankind, commenced. 

That lago meant to fay he was but twenty-eight years old, is 
cleaily afcertatned, by bis markiog particularly, though indefinitely, 
a period within that time, [ 14 and finer I could diftinguifh," Sec. J 
when he began to make obfervations on the characters of men. 

Waller on a pi&ure which was painted for him in his youth, by 
Cornelius Janfeu, and which is now in the pofTcffion of bis heir, 
has cxpreflTed the fame thought: 11 Anno actatis 23 ; vita: lixpumo." 

Malonb. 

1 a Guinea'htn,] A fhowy bird with fine feathers. 

Johnson. 

A Guinea-Aen was anciently the cant terra for a proftitutc. So, in 
Jlbetlus Wallenfein, 1640: 

M Yonder's the cock o'the game, 

*» About to tread yon Guinea- hen ; they're billing." 

Steevb NS. 

• — — either to have it Jleril with idltnefj.] Thin the authentick 
copies. The modern editors following the fecond folio, have 

omitted the word to I have frequently bad occafion to remaik that 

Sbikfpeare often begins a fentence in one way, and cods it in a 
different kind of conftru&ion. Here he has made Iago fay, if wc 
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power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. Jf the balance 9 of our lives had not one 
fcale of reafon to poife another of fenfuality, the 
blond and bafenefs of our natures would conduct 
us to mod prepofterous conclufions: But we have 
reafon, to cool our Taging motions, our carnal flings,, 
our unbitied lulls ; a whereof I take this, that you 
call—love, to be a feci, or fcion. 3 
Rod. It cannot be. 

I ago. It is merely a luft of the blood, and a per- 
miujon of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thv- 
Iclf ? drown cats, and blind puppies. 1 have pro- 
fefs'd me thy friend, and I confefs me knit to thy 
defcrving with cables of perdurable toughnefs; 4 I 
conld never better Head thee than now. Put money 
in thy purfe; follow thele wars; defeat thy favour 

• 

will plant, kc. and he coocludes, as if he had written — if our 
uill ix— either to have it, kc. See p. 44, n. 9. Malone. 

See Vol (V. p.»i3, n. s, where the remark 00 which the fore- 
going note is founded was originally made. Steev* ns. 

a Jf the balance ifc. ] The folio reads— If the train. Probably, 
a miftake for — beam. Steevfns. 

* reafon, to cool — our carnal flings, our unbitted lufts :j So, 
in A Knnrk lo know an Hone ft Alan, i5o6: 

" ——Virtue never taught thee ihat ; 

«' She fets a bit upon her bridled lujls." 
Sec alfo As you like it, Ad II. fc. vi : 

tl For thou thyfetf haft been a libertine ; 

" As 'fcnfual as the brvtrfi fiing itffll." Malone. 
3 — a fed, or fcion. ] Thus ibe folio and quatto. A fed \% 
whit the more modern gardener* call a tuttitg. The modern editors 
read — a STEIVFNS. 

* / conft/s me knit to thy deferving vit\ cables of per- 
durable toughnefs;) So, in Anlcny and Cleopatra: 

41 To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an wjipfing kr.otr 
Again, in our author $ 36th Sorret : 

44 Lord of my love, to whom in vaflalage 

•« Thy mttit uatU my duty Htougly ini/." Malone. 
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with an ufurped beard ; 5 I fay, put money in thy 
purfe. It cannot be, that Detdetnona fliould long 
continue her love to the Moor, — put money in thy 
ptirfe ; — nor he his to her : it was a violent com- 
mencement, and thon lhalt fee an anlwerable fe- 
queftration ; 6 — put but money in thy purfe — Thefe 

• defeat thy favour with an u/urped beard;] To defeat, i» 

to undo, to change. Johnson. 

Defeat is from difaire, Ft. to undo. Of the uft of thii word I 
have alreedy given feveral iuftances. Stffvfns. 

favour here meant that combination of features which gives the 
tic its diftinguifhing character. Defeat, from difaire, in French, 
lignifies to u.miAc, decompofe, or give a different appearance to, 
either by taking away fomething, or adding. Thus, in Don Quix- 
ote, Cardenio defeated his favour by cutting off his beard, and the 
Barber his, by putting one on. The beard which Mr. Aftiton 
u/urptd when be tfeaped from tht Tower, gave fo different an ap- 
pearance to his face, that be palled through his guards without the 
leaft fufpicion. In Ike Winters Tale, Autol)eus had recourfc to an 
expedient lite Cardenio's, (asappeais from the pocketing up his ped- 
lar s eacrement,) to prevent bis beiug kuown iu the garb of the 
prince. Henley. 

To defeat, Minfheo in his Dictionary, i6i£ explains hy the 
words — " to abrogate, to undo." See alfo Klorio's Italian Did. 
i5o8: »* Disfaceri. To undoe, to marre, to unmake, to defeat " 

Malone. 

9 ■ ■ ■ it was a violent commencement, and thou Jhalt fee an 
anfwerabte Aqueftiation } ] Ihcre feems to be an oppofition of 
terms here iutenJed, which has been loft in tranfeription. We 
may read, it was a violent conjunction, and tkou Jliolt fee an on- 
Jtaetable ftqueflralion ; or, what Items to me preferable, it was a 
violent commencement, and tkou flialt fee am anfwerable fequcl. 

Johnson. 

I believe the poet ufes fequejralion for frquel. He might conclude 
{hat it was immediately derived ftom fequor. S:que(lration, however, 
may mean no more than Jeparation. So, in this play — "a Jequefter 
from liberty." Stervens. 

Surely /eque/lration was ufed in the fenfe of ftparalion only, or in 
modern language, parting. Tkiir pajfion began witk violence, and 
it (hall end as quickly, of^hich a feparation will be Ike confequence. 

total and voluntaiy fequejlration neceffarily includes the ceffation 
or end of affedton. — We have the facne thought in fevcrai other 
place*. §0, in Romeo and Juliet: 
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Moors are changeable in their wills ;— fill thy pnrfe 
with money: the food that to him now is as lufcious 
as locutls, (hall be to him fhortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida. 7 She mufl change for youth: when (he 
is fated with his body, me will find the error of her 
choice. — She mufl have change, (lie muft: there- 
fore put money in thy purfe. — If thou wilt needs 
damn thyfelf, do it a more delicate way than drown- 

* 

»« Thefe violent delights, have violent ends, 
»* And in their triumph die." 

Again, in The Rape af Lucrtct: 

»• Thy violent vanities can nrver lafr." 

I. have here followed the firfl qumo. The folio Teads— it wai 
a violent commencement in A«r, !cc. The context (hew* that the 
original it the true reading. Othello's love for Defdemona hat 
bteu jult mentioned, at well at her's for the Moor. Malonb. 

' as lufcious as locuHs as bitter as colo^uintida.] The old 

quarto reads — as actrb as coloqu'ntida. 

At Tonquin the infed locujls are confidered as a great delicacy, 
not only by the poor but bv the rich ; and are fold io the mirkets, 
as larks and quails aie in Europe It may be added, that the Le- 
vitical law permits four fons of them to be eaten. Steev^n*. 

It appears fiom Dillon's Voyage to the Ea/l-lnJies, 1698, that 
•« the Negroes eat them, to revtngr therofelveS, as tbey fay, upon 
their carcaffes, for the evils they make .them enduie; and I, (add* 
the writer,) have feen fome Fte^ch eat them, with as good an 
appetite as the Blacks, who all aftirtn, that they are of a very good 
tap." Ritson. 

An anonymous corre'fpondent informs me. that the fru't of the 
locutt-tree, ( which, I bdifve, is Vrc mram,) is a long bLck rod, 
that contains the feeds, among which iheie is a veiy fweet lufcious 
juice of much the fame roufiRency as Irelb honey. 1 his (fays he) 
I have often tafted StRevfn*. 

That vifcous fubflance which the pod of the locuR contains, is, 
perhaps, of all orbers, the moft lufcious. From its litenefs to honev, 
in conGftency and flavour, the lotu/l il caMed the h ntylttt alfo. 
Its feeds, enclofed in a long pod, lie buried in the juice. 

Hpnlsy. 

Mr. Daines Bar»ini»'on fug»efts to me, that Shakfoeare per .apt 
bad the third chapter of St Matthew's gofpel in his thought*, in 
which we are told that J »hn the BaptiH lived in the wildcrneU 00 
jlitup and wild honej. Malon£. 
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ing. Make all the money thou canft: If fan&i- 
mony and a frail vow, betwixt an erriug barbarian 8 
and a fuperfubtie Venetian, be not too hard for 
my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou fhalt en- 
joy her; therefore make money. A pox of drown- 
ing thyfclf! it is clean out of the way:' feek thon 
rather to be hangM in compailing thy joy, than to 
be drown'd and go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be faft to my hopes, if I depend 
on the iffue? 9 

Iago. Thou art fure of me; — Go, make money : 

-» 

* 

• 

• betwixt an erring barbarian — ] We fhould read errant; 

that is, a vagabond, one that has no boufc nor country. 

Warburtoh. 

Sir T. Hanraer reads, arrant. Erring is as well as either. 

Johnson. 

So, in Hamlti : 

*« Th* .extravagant and erring fpirit bies 
«' To his coufme." Stlivens. 

An erring Barbarian perhaps means a rover from Barbary. He 
fiad before faid, 44 You'll have your daughter cover'd with a Bar- 
bat) horfc." Malone. 

I rather conceive barbarian to be here ufed with its primitive 
fenfe of — a foreigner, as it is alfo in Coriolanus .* 

41 I would they were barbarians, { as> they are,) 
*' Though iu Rome litter'd." SrEtvtNi. 

The word erring is fufficienily explained by a paflage in the firft 
fcene of the play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio that his daughter 
was 

♦* Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortune, 
41 To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger." 
Erring is the fame as erraticus in Latin. 

The word erring is ufed in the fame fenfe in fome of Orlando's 
verfes in As you Hie it : 

M Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 

" That (hall civil fayings fhew. 

" Some, how brief the life of man 

•* Runs his erring pilgrimage ; — ." M. Mason. 

r P if I depend on the ifue * ] Tbcfe words are wanting in the 

ftrE quarto. Steevbni. 
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— I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again 
and again, J. hate the Moor: My caufe is hearted;* 
thine hath no lefs reafon: Let us be conjunctive 3 
in our revenge againft him: if thou canft cuckold 
him, thou doft thyfelf a pleafure, and me a fport. 
There are many events in the womb of time, which 
will be delivered. Traveife; 4 go; provide thy 
money. We will have more of this to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod. Where ftiall we meet i'the morning? 

Iago. At riiy lodging* 

Rod. Til be with thee betimes. 

Iago. Go to ; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 5 

Rod. What fay you? 

Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 

1 

* — iearled;) This adjective occurs again in Ad IN: 

«i hearted throne." Dr. Jobnfon in his Dictionary has un- 
guardedly faid, that it is only ufed in compoGtion : as, for infiance, 
bird-hear ted. Steevens. 

3 conjunSive — ] The firft quarto reads, communicative. 

Steevens. 

4 Traverfe;] This was an ancient military word of command. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Bardolph fays: " Hold, Wart, 
traverje; thus, thus, thus." Steevens. 

• Do you heir, Roderigo ?] In the folio, inftead of this and 

the following fpceches, we fmd only tbefe words i 

logo. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo? 
. Rod. HI (ell all my laod. [ Exit. 

Iago. Thus do I ever, Sec 
The quarto, 1622, reads: 

logo. Go to; farewell: — do you hear, Roderigo? 
Rod. What fay you? 
Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. I am chang'd. ( Exit Rod. 

Iago. Go to; farewell: put money enough in your purfe. 
Thus do I ever, Sec. 
The reading of the text is formed out tf the two copies. 
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Rod. I am changed. Til fell all my land. 

Iago. Goto; farewell: put money enough in 
your purfe. [Exit Roderigo. 

Thus do 1 ever make my fool my purfe : 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge mould profane, 
If I would time expend with fuch a fnipe, 6 
But for my fport and profit. \ hate the Moor ; 
And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my fheets 
He has done my office : I know not, ift be true ; 
But I, for merefufptuon in that kind, 
Will do, as if for lurety/ He holds .me well;' 
The better fhall mypurpofe work on him. 
Caflio's a proper man; Let me fee now; 
1 o get his place, and to plume up ray will 
A double knavery, — How? bow ?— Let me fee:— 
Afier fome time, to abnfe Othello's ear, 
That he is too familiar with his wife : — 
He hath a petfon, and a fmooth difpofe, 
To be fufpecled ; framM to make women falfe. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, a 
That thinks men honeft, that but feem to be fo; 
And will as. tenderly be led by the nofe, 
As aflcs are. 

• ■ « fiatpe,] Woodcock it the term generally ufed by Sbak- 
fpearc to denote au infignificani fellow ; but Iago i» more fatcaftkk, 
and compare* his dupe to a fmaller and meaner bird of almoft the 
fame Ihapc. Stfeveks. 

7 «J if for furttj. ] That is, " I will ad as if I were ccrtaia 

of the faQ." M. Mason. 

* Ht hold* me wtlli ] i. e . efteems me. So, ro Si. Mall. xxl. 

a6 : 44 all hold John as a pioplm.' 1 

Again, in Htmltl: 

»■ Hold it a fafliioo, and a toy in blood." Rpfd. 

* to plume up Sc. J Tbe firB quano reads— to nth up frc. 

STtFVENS. 

f The Moor is of a fnt and opin n*lurt, ] The firft quarto reads, 
The Moor, m frtc and open natutt too, 
I hut thinks fcc. SrEivms. 
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I have't;— -it is engender'd:— -Hell and night 
Mull bring this raonftrous birth to the world's light. 

[ Exit. 



ACT II. SCENE I, 
A Sea-port Town in Cyprus. 3 A Platform, 

Enter MoiNTANO and two Gentlemen. 

Mon. What from the cape can you difcern at fca ? 
J. Gent. Nothing at all : it is a high-wrought 
flood ; 



3 in Cyprus.] All the modern editon, following Mr. Rowe, 

have fuppofed the capital of Cyptu* to be the place where the fcent 
of Othello lies during four ads: but i l, i$ coulJ uot have been Shak- 
f pea re's intention ; Nicosia, the capital city of Cyprus, being 
fituated nearly in the ceuter of the ifland, and thirty miles diftaut 
from the fca. The principal fea-port town of Cyprus was Fama« 
Gtjsta ; where there was formerly a ftronp, fort and commodious 
haven, the only one of any magnitude iu the ifland ; and there un- 
doubtedly the fcene fhould be placed. 44 Neere unto the havea 
(fays ICoolles, ) ftandeth an old castle, with four towers after tht 
ancient manner of building." To this caftlc, wc hnd Othello pre- 
fently repairs. 

It is obfervable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play it 
founded, which was tuft publifhed in i565, makes no mention of 
any attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From our poet*i 
having mentioned the preparations a*. i in ft this ifland, which they 
firft aflaulted and took from the Venetians in 1570, we may fuppofe 
that he intended'that year as the era of his tragedy; but by men- 
tioning Rhodes as alfo likely to be aflaulted by the Turks, he, has 
fallen into an hiRotical inconftftency ; for they were then in quiet 
poffeffion of that ifland, of which they became mailers iu December, 
i52»5 a|J if, to evade this difficulty, we refer Othello to an era 
prior tcrThatyear, there will be an equal incongruity; for from 
1473, when the Venetians fuR became poffi iTed o» Cyprus, to i522, 
the/ bad not been molcfted by any Tuikito armament. Malon*. 
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1 cannot, 'twixt the heaven 3 and the main, 
Defcry a fail. 

Mon. Mcthinks, the wind hath fpoke aloud at 

land ; 

A fuller blafl ne'er fhook our battlements : 

If it hath rumWd fo upon the fea, 4 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 5 

9 — ... 'twill the lira ven — ] Thus the folio; but perhaps our 
author wrote — the heavens. The quarto, 1622, probably by a 
primer's error, has— haven. Steevens. 

The readiog of the folio affords a bolder image; but the article 
prefixed ftroogly fupports the original copy ; for applied to keavtn % 
it is extremely aukward. Be fides ; though iu The Winter's 1 ate 
our poet has made a Clown talk, of a (hip boring thr noon with her 
nainmoji, and fay that 41 between the feet and the firmament . yu can- 
not tkrujl a bodkins point" is it probable, that he (hould put the fame 
hypciboUcal language into the mouth of a gentlem.m, anfwt-riug a 
fcrious qucftion on an important occafion ? In a fubfrquent pailige 
indeed he indulges himfclf without impropriety in the clevaied dic- 
tion of poetry. 

Ol tbe haven of Famagufta, which was defended from the roam 
by two great rorks, at the diftancc of forty paies from each omor, 
Shukfpeare might have found a particular account in Knolks's Hif- 
toty of the Turks, ad ann. 1570, p. 863. Malonb. 

4 Jf it hath rufiWd fo upon the fea, J So, in Trcilus and Crejids: 

" But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
»• The gentle Thetis,— " M alone. 

5 uhen mountains melt on them, ] Thus tbe folio. Tbe 

quarto reads t 

*i when the huge mountain melts. " 

This latter reading might be countenanced by the following paf- 
fage in the Second Part of King Henry IV: 

" the continent 

" Weary of folid firmnefs, melt itfejf 

" Into the fea — ." Steevens. 

■ ' 

The quarto ii furely the better reading; it conveys a more na- 
tural image, more poetically cxprefled. Every map who has been 
en board a veflcl in the Bay of Bifcay, or in any verj^igr* fea, 
muft know that the vaft billows feem to melt away from the fliip, 
not on it. M. Mason. 

I would not wilfully differ from Mr. M. Mafoa conccining the 
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Can hold the mortife? what fhi!l we hear of this? 

2. Gent. A. fegregation of the Turkifli fleet: 
For do but ftand upon the foaming -Chore, 6 
The chiding billow fceras to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-ihak'd furge, with high and ruonftrouS 
main, 

Seems to cafl water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 7 

vain* of thefe readings; yet furely the mortife of aftiip is in greater 
peril when the watry mountain melts upon it, than when it melt* 
pom it When the wave* retren from a veflcl, it is fafc. When 
they hrcak over it, its Aiudurc is endangered. So, in Ptiidts; 
frtnee oj Tjrt: 

" a f ca 

»• That atmolt burn the deck." Stetvems. 

' The quatto, 162a, reads when the huge mountaine rnnlt ; the 

letter j, w huh perhaps belongs to mountain, having wandc.ed at 
the prefs fiom its place. 

I nipreheud, thai in the cjuarto reading (as well as in the folio,) 
bv mountains the poet meant not land-mountains, which Mr. 
Steevens feems by his quotation to have thought, but thofe huge 
furges, (rcfemblinq mountains in their magnitude,) which" with 
high and monftrous main feem'd to caft water on the burning bear." 
So, in a (ubfequent fceoe : 

i» And let the labouring batk climb kills of fcas, 

" Oljmpus high,-—." 
Again, in Troiltu and Crejidmi 

»• and anon behold 

»* The ftrong-ribb'd batk through liquid mountains cuM." 

Malonb. 

My remark on Mr. Mafon's preceding note will fliow that I had 
no l uch meauing as Mr. Malone has imputed to me. All I aimed 
at was to parallel the idea in i» e quarto, of one mouutain melting, 
inftead of many. Steeveks. 

6 tie foaming fhort,] The elder quarto reads— bsnnin* 

fhore, which offers the bolder image ; i. e. the (horc that cxecrau» 
the ravage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI. P. 1 1 

*• Fell, banning hag, eochantrefs, hold thy tongue." 

STEF.Vr.NS. 

1 And quench tie guards of tit mr.fixcd pole:] Alluding to lbe : 
ftar Arttdphylax. Johnson. 

The elder quarto read*— tvex-ptd pole. Steevens. 

Vol. XXIIJ. G 
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I never did like moleftation view 
On ih 1 enchafd flood. 

Mon. If that theTurfctfb fleet 

Be not inflielter'd and embay'd, they are drown d; 
It is impoflible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gendeman. 

3. Gent. News, lords! onr wars are done; 
The defperate t imped hath fo bang'd the furkt* 
That their defignruent halts: A noble fhip of Vc- 
nice 

Hath feen a grievous wreck and fufferance 
On molt part of their fleet. 

Mon. How! is this true? 

3 Gent. The fhip is here put in, 
A Veronefe; Michael Caflio, 8 

• The (kip is htrt put in, 

A Vtrontfi; Nirhatl CaJJio, kc] [Old eopiei — Finntjm.'] 
Mr. Heath it of opinion, that the poet intended to it. form us, that 
Othello's lieutenant Caflio was of Verona, an inland city of the 
Venetian Hate; and adds, that the editori have not been pleafed 
to fay what kit d of fhip is here denoted by a Vcrorttja. By a 
V*rontJfa % or Vtrome'i, (for the Italian pronunciation mart be retained , 
otherwife the rae-fuie will be defective,) a Chip of Vciona is de- 
noted ; as we fay to this day of (hips in the tiver, fuch a one it a. 
Dutchman, a Jamaica- fee. f fubjoin Mr. War ton'* note, aa 
a confirmatiun of my own. Step YENS. 

The true reading is Verentfe, pronounced at a auadrifyllablts 

lhe (hip is here put in, * 

A Vftonrjt.— — 

It was common to introduce Italian words, and in their proper 
pronunciation then familiar. So Spenftr in Ikt tatiy Qut4* t B. HI. 
c. xiil. 10: 

»* With Oreves dependant Alhantje tvift." 

Mr. Heath obfe'ves tl at the editors have not been plea fed lm 
Inform u* what kind of fhip is heie denoted by the name of a Vere- 
ntjfa.'' But even fupp •ling that Vrit>»tJJ* is the out reading, there* 
is no fon of ditnculty. lie mi^ht juti at well have iuquircd, what 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 

Is come on fhore: the Moor himfelfVat fea, 

And isiu full commiflion here for Cyprus. 

Mon. Iam glad on't; 'tis a worthy governor. 
3. Gent. But this fame Caflio, — though he fpeak 
of comfort, 

Touching the Turkifh lofs,— yet he looks fadly. 
And prays the Moor be fafe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent temped. 

Mon. Tray heaven he be; 

For I have ferv'd him, and the man commands 

Itiod of a fliip is a Hsmhurgker. This is exactly a parallel form. For 
it is not the fpacies of the (hip which is implied in this appellation. 
Our critick adds, »« the poet had not a Ihip in his thoughts. — He 
intended to inform us, that Othello's lieutenant, Cadio, was t/ 
Vtrona. We fhould certainly read : 

. The (hip is here put in. > 

AVeronefe, Michael Cajio, (Sec.) 

Is come on (bore." 

This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But I agree with Sir T. 
Hanmer, and I think it appears from many parts of the play, that 
Caffio was a Florentine. In this fpeech, the third Gtntltman, who 
brings the news of the wreck of the Turkifh fleet, returns his tale, 
and relates the circumftances more cliftmdly. Ia bis former fpeech 
be fays, " A notlt Jhip oj Vttrict faw the diflrefs of the Turks.** 
And here be adds, »* The very (hip isjuftnow put into our port, 
and (he is a Vtrtntfi." That is, a fhip fitted out or furnilhrd by 
the people of Verona, a city of the Venetian Hate. T. Warton. 

1 believe we are all wrong. Vtrons is an inland city. Every in- 
conuftency may, however, be avoided, if we read — The Veroneffa, 
j. c. the nana of the fhip is the Veronfjfu. Verona, however, might 
be obliged tofurniQi (hips towards the general defence of Italy. 

Steevens. 

The emendation propofed by Mr. Steevens is acute; but Shak- 
fpeare's acquaintance with the topography of Italy (as appears from 
lit Ttmptjt) was very iropetfed. Hinlfy. 

In Thomafes Hijtry of Italy, already quoted, tbe people of Ve- 
tona are called the Vxrontji. 

This fhip has been already defcribed as a fhip of Venice. It H 

G 2 
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Like a full foldier. 8 Let's to the fea-Gde, hoi 
As well to fee the veflel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even till we make the main, 1 and the aerial blue, 
An indiftind regard. 

Gent. Come, let's do fo; 

For every minute is expe&ancy 
Of more arrivancc. 

Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike ifle, * 
That fo approve the Moor ; O, let the heavens . 
Give him defence againft the elements, 
For I have loft him on a dangerous fea! 

Mon. Is he well lhipp'd? 

Cas. His bark is ftoutly timber'd, and hi* 
pilot 

Of very expert and approv'd allowance; 

now catled ** *Veronefe}" that is,'a (hip belonging to and furnifhed 
by the inland city of Verona, for the ufe of the Venetian ftate; and 
newly arrived from Venice. »« Befidei many other towns, (faya 
Contartno,) cafties, and villages, they [the Venetians,] poffefs feven 
faire ciiies ; as Trevigi, Padoua, Viccnza, Verona, Brcfcia, Ber- 
gamo, and Crema. ,t Commonwealth $J Venice, 1599. Malone. 

» Like a full foldier.] Like a complete foldier. So before, p. i5;». 
» What a/n/Hortuoe doth the thick-lipi owe." Malone. 

» Even till we mike the main, kc] This line and half is want- 
ing in the eldeft quarto. Steeve**. 

» warlike ifle,] Thus the folio. The firft quarto reads—? 

worthy iue. Steevens. 

3 Of very expert and approved allowance ;] I read, 

Very expert, and of approv d allowance. Johnson. 

Expirt and approv d allowance is put for allow'd and appro-Si 
txptrtntft. This mode of expremon is not unfrequent in Sbakfpeare. 

Steevikj. 



3 
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Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure. 4 
[ Within] A fail, a fail, a fail ! 



4 Thtrtjort my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in held cure.] 1 do not underhand tbefe lines. I know 
not how hope cau be jur Jetted t* death, that is, can be increajed, till 
it be dtjlrojed ; nor what it is to Jland in bold (vre ; or why hope 
fhould be confidered as a difeafe. la the copies there is no varia- 
tion. Shall wc read : 

Therefore my fears, not furjeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure? 
This is better, but it is not well. Shall we ftrike a bolder ftroke, 
and read thus? 

Therefore my hopes, not forfeilti to death, 

Stand bold, not Jure. Johnson. 

Prefumptuaus hopes, which hove no foundation in probability, 
may poetically be faid to forfeit thcmfclves to death, or forward their 
own diflolution. To jland in bold cure, is to erect themfelves in 
confidence of beiog fulfilled. A parallel expreffion occurs io King 
Lear, Ad III. fc. vi I 

»• This reft might yet have balm'd his broken fenfes, 

44 Which, if convenitney will not allow, 

44 Stand in hard cure." 

Again » 

his life, with thine, Sec. 
Stand in ajjured lofs. 
In bold cure means, in confidence of bciag cured. Ste evens. 

Dr. Johnfonfays, 44 be knows not why hope fhould be confidered 
as a ditcafe." But it is not hope which is here defcribed as a difeafe ; 
thofc mifgiviog apprehenfions which dim inifh hope, are in fad the 
difeafe, and hope itfelf is the patient. 

A forfeit being a difeafe arifing from ao eacejjivt overcharge of 
the ftomacb, the poet with his ufual licence ufes it for any fpeciesof 
tncefs.— Therefore, fays Caffio, my hopes, which, though faint and 
fickiy with apprehenfion, are not totally deftroyed by an excefs of 
defpondency, erect themfelves with Tome degree of confidence that 
they will be reliev «d, by the fafe arrival of Othello, from thofe 
ill-divining fears under wbich they now laoguifh. 

The word futfeit having occurred to Shakfpeare, led bin to con- 
sider fuch a bope as Caffio entertained, not a fauguine, but a faint 
and languid hope, (' 4 ficklied o'er with the pale caft of thought.* ) 
as a dtjeafe, and to talk of its we. 

G3 
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Enter another Gentleman. 
Cas. Whatnoife? 

4. Gent. The town is empty; on the brow o'thc 
fea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry— a fail. 

Car. My hopes do fhape him for the governour. 

2. Gent. They do difcharge their fhot of cour- 
tefy ; [ Guns heard. 

Our friends, at lead. 

Cas. I pray yon, fir, go forth, 

And give us truth who 'tis that is arrived. 

2. Gent. I fhall. [Exit. 

Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd ? 

Cas. Mofl fortunately: he hath achiev'd a maid 
That paragons defcription, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 1 
And in the clTential veflure of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 6 — How now? who has 
put in ? 

A pafTage in Twelfth- Night, where a fimilar pbrafcology i» ufed, 
Biay ferve 10 iiieo^then this iuterpretation : 

»■ Give me txcrjs of it; that, Jvrfeiting, 

» l The appetite may Jcktn. and fo Jit." 
Again, in tht Tuo Grntltmen of Vtionei; 

tl O. I have fed upon this wot already, 

»■ And now txce/s of it will make roe /vr/tit." MALOMB. 

1 believe that Solomon, upon this occafion, will be found the 
beA interpreter: " hope dffitred maktlh (hi heart Jci." Henley. 

5 One that txctls tht quirht tj Uaioning ptns % ] So, ia our poet'* 
io3d Sunuet : 

m a f ac e 

»» That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
•« Dulling uiy lioes, and doing me difgrace." MALONI. 
• And in tht cffential vrjlutt of (nation. 
Dots tear all txctllencj.] The author fetjni to ufe eftniUl 9 £p« 
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Re-enter Jecond Gentleman. 



i. Gent. 'Tis one Iago, ancient to the general* 

trifltnt, rial. She czceh the praifes of invention, favs he, and in 
teal qualities, with which creation has invtjttd her, t ears til excel- 
let .. Johnson. 

Dies l>etr til excellency.] Such is the reading of the euartos; fo* 
which the folio" has (his ; 

And in th* fjentitl vejlurttf creation 

Do's tyrt the ingcuiucr; 
Which I explain thus, 

Does tire the ingenious verfe. 
This is the bcR reading, and that which the author fubftituted in 
his rcvifal. Johnson. 

The reading of the quarto it fo flat and unpoeiical, when com- 
paied with ibat Unfe which Teems meant to have been given in the 
fo 10, that I heaittly wilh fomc emendation could be hit on, which 
might entitle it to a piece in tho text. I believe the word tirt was not 
introduced to Uglify -'to Jttigue % but 10 attire, to dufs. The v«rb 
to attin^ is often fo abbreviated. Thus, in H t Hand's Uagutr, ib33 c 

»» — — — Cupid's a boy, 

•« And *oold you tirt him like a faoator?'* 
Again, in the Coned) of Errors, ,\ft II. fc. ii: 

44 ■■ i ■ To f»vj the moony he 'ponds in tiring,'" 8tc. 
The rjfenttal vtjturt if tut: ion tempts ™* to beli«re it was fo ufed 
on the prcfent occafton. I would md fomrtbiog li'-.e this: 

And in the rjftutial vejure of trettiot 

Dnts tire the ingenuous virtue, 
i. e. invefts her artlefs viitue in <he faired form of earthly fubftancc. 

In The Mtrcktnt of Venice, Aft V. Lotcazo cjIIs the body — 
•* the muddy veflurc of decay." 

It may, however, be obferved t'lat the word ingentr did not 
anciently Ggnify one who mantes tkt engines o* trtilleiy oj en «'mj, 
but anv ingmions ptrfon^ any mtfter of libertl feitnee. 
So, in Ben Jonfou's Stjunus, A3. I. fc i: 

14 No, Si I i us, we *rt no eood ingentu^ 

4 » We want the fine jus," tec. 
Jn^entr, thetefore m.iy be the true leading of this paflage j aed, 
a umiiar thought occurs in the Ttmprft, Aft IV. Ir. i :. 

4 * For thou (halt find (he will oulitrip all pr-iife, 

» And make it halt behind her." 
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Cas. He lias had raoft favourable and happy 
fpeed : 

In the argument of Sejanus, B. Jonfon likewifc fays, that his hero 
11 woikcth with all hi* ingene" apparently from the Latin m^n;um, 

STEVENS. 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 
Does tire the ingene tver. 

Ingtne is uftd for ingenium by Puttenham, in his Arte of Pflf/>, 

i5Sq : *« fucb alfo as made raoft of their woikrs by tranfljtion 

out of the Latin and French tongue, aud few or none oi tbeii owue 

engine." Engine is here without doubt a iiiifpriiit for ingtnt I 

believe, howtver, the reading of the quarto is ihe true one - If 
tire was ulcd in the fenfc of weary, then ingener mult have been ufed 
for the ingei/'ous pcrTou who fhould attempt to enumerate the merits 
of Defdtmona. To the inftauce produced by Mr. Steevens from 
Sejanvs, may be aJded another in Flecltno's Difcoutjc of the Ehglijh 
Stage, 1664: " Of this curious art the Iralians (this latter age) are 
the greatcft maflers, the French good proficients, and we in Eng« 
land only fcholars and learners, yet, having proceeded no further 
than to bare painting, aud not arrived to the ftupendous wonders 
of your great ingeniers." In one of Daniel*! Sonnets, we meet 
with a fimilar imagery to that in the fir ft of Uufe lines : 
'« Though time doth fpoil her of the Joireji vaile 
»« J hat ever yet norlalitte did cov<r." Malone. 

The reading of tbc folio, though incorrectly fpcllcd, appears to 
have been, 

Does tire the engineer; 
which is prefeiable to either of the propofed amendments ; and 
the meaning of the paffagc would then be, 44 One whofe real per- 
fections were fo excellent, that to blazon them would exceed the 
abilities of the ablelt mailers." 

The fmle attributed to the word tire, according to this reading, 
is perfedly agreeable to the language of poclry. Thus Dryden 
fays; 

M For this an hundred voices I defire, 
" To icil thee what an hundred tongues would lire; 
M Yet never could be worthily cxpicit, 
44 How deeply tliofc are feated in my breaft." 
And in the laR ad of The Winter's lale, the tbitd Gentleman, 
fay*, 44 I uever heard of fuch another encounter, which lames 
icnortio followit, and undoes defcription to do it." The objcdiou 
to the reading of xngher^ is, that although we find the words*/n£»'n<, 
irgiuir, and hginous in Joufoo, they are not tbc language of Shak- 
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Tempefls themfelves, high feas, and howling winds, 
The gutter' d rocks, and congregated fands, — 
Traitors enftecp'd' to clog the guiltlefs keel, 

i - 

fpeare ; and I believe indeed tbatjonfon ii Angular in the ufe of 
them. M. Mason. 

Whoever fhall rejeQ uncommon expreffions in the writing! of 
Shakfpeare, becaufc they differ either from the exafl rules of 
orthography, or from the unfcttled mode of fpclling them by other 
writers, will be found to deprive him no left of his beauties, than 
that the oruit'iologift would the peacock, who fhould cut out every 
eve of bit train becaufe it was either not circular, or elfe varied 
from fome imaginary ftandard. — Inginievr is no doubt of the fame 
import with ingmtr or ingtnter, though perhaps differently written 
bv Shakfpeare in reference to ingtnious, and to diftinguifh it from 
ng'ttetTi which he has elfewhere ufed in a military fenfe. Mr. M. 
Mafou's objt&ion, that it is not the language of Shakfpeare, it 
more than begqing the cjucftion ; and to affirm that Jonfoo is 
Angular io the ufc of ingine, ing ; ntr, and inginots, it as little to the 
purpofe. For we not only have thofe cxpretTions in other writers, 
but others from the fame root, as hgrnr, engeve t 8cc. in Holiufhed, 
and Sir T. Moore ; and Daniel ufes ingeniate ; 

»* Th' adulterate beauty of a falfed cheek 

*• Did Nature (for this good) ingeniate, 

" To (hew in thee the glory of her beft." Henley. 

7 Traitors eufteep'd — ] Thus the folio and one of the quartos. 
The firtt copy reads — iiifcirptd % of which every reader may make 
what he pleafes. Perhaps tjctrptd was an old Englifh word bor- 
rowed ftom the French tjtupi, which Shakfpeare not finding cou- 
gruous to the image of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. 

I once thought that the poet had written — Traitors tnfearf d, 
i. e. muffled in their robes, as in Julius Cafar. So, ia Hamitt: 
" My fea- %owt\ fcarf'd about me }" and this agrees better with the 
idea of a traitor: yet whatever is gained ooe way is loft another. 
Our poet too often adopts circumftances from every image that 
arofe in his mind, and employing them without attention to tha 
propriety of their union, his inetaphotical expreffions become in- 
extricably confuted. Steevens, 

Mr. Steevens's difficulty receding tnfltep'd, would, perhaps, 
have been removed, if he had but recollefted the paflage of the 
fourth aa, where Othello alludes to the fate of Tantalus : 

" Had itpleas'd beaven 

" To try me with affliaiooi bad he iaio'4 
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As having fenfc of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, 1 letting go fafely by 

The divine Defdemona. 

Mon. What is fhe? 

Cas. She that I fpake of, our great captain'* 
captain, 

Left in the conduct of the bold lago ; 
Whofe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A fe'nnight'sfpeed. — Great Jove, 9 Othello guard, 
And fwell his fail with thine own powerful breath; 
That he may blefs this bay with l\s tall fliip. 
Hake love's quick pants in Deidtmona's arms,* 
Give renew'd fire to our extin&ed fpirits, 
And bring all Cyprus couifoii!* — O, behold, 

» 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia, Iago, Roderigo, 

and Attendants. 

The riches of the fliip is come on (hore! 
Yc men of Cyprus, let her have your knees:—- 
Kail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind the e, and on ev;ry haud, 
tnwheel thee round! 

« AH kind of fores, and fhame« on my b«rt head ; 

M Steep'd roc in poverty lo ihe vrrv lip» — " HfKLET, 

• their mortal natwn,\ i. «. intir ifilf* dtjtiuttivt naturet. 
So, m Machlh t 

" Tliat tend on mortal thought." 
See Dr. Johnfon * note. Vol. XI p. 36, n. 8. Rmd. 

9 _-G,r«/Jove, ec.) For this abfuidnyl I'ave not the fmallcft 
doubt tint the Haficr of the Rrvtb, and not our pod. i* anl + ctable. 
Serf** Riprii.it lectin! of the EnfHJk St 4 ft, Vol. III. Valom. 

• Maif love's qu'uh pants in Dcfdetnoua'i arm>,J 1 »u* the folio. 
The qtuito with lifs anirnj'.ii-n: 

AnH fwrif ! V crroe to Drf'tmonn'i n'mt SteiVfk*. 

• 4*4 hing all Cyprus comjort f] iu'n paffage it only found in 
the quaaoi. Sric-vtMs. 

• * f 

r 

'* 
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Des. I thank you valiant Caflio, 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Cas. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and will be (hortly here. 

Des. O, but I fear; — How loft you company? 

Cas. The great contention of the fca and hues 
Parted our fellowfhip: But, hark! a fail. 

[ Cry wilhin. A fail, a fail ! Then guns heard. 

«. Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewife is a friend. 

Cas. See for the news. 4 — 

[Exit Gentleman. 

Good ancient, you are welcome; — Welcome, mif- 
trefs: — [ To Emilia! 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 
That I extend my manners ; 'tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold fhow of courtefy. 

[Kijfing her. 

Iago. Sir, wonld fhe give you fo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue me oft beftows on me, 
You'd have enough. 

Des. Alas, me has no fpeech. 

Iago. In faith, too much; 5 
I find it {till, when I have lift to fleep : 
Marry, before your ladyfhip, I grant, 
She pots her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little caufe to fay fo. 

Iago. Come on, come on; you are piclures out 
of doors, 

• • 

* SttjoriUntwt.] The firft quarto readi— So /peaks tkisvoht. 

Steevkmi. 

• In Joith, too much;] Thui the folio. The firft quarto thulf 

/ know loo much ; 
I fiud it, J ; Jor wktn, kc. Stbxvkns. 
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Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, 6 devils being offended, 
Players in your houfewifery, and houfewives in your 

beds. 

Des. O, lie upon thee, flanderer! 7 

Iago. Nay, it is true, or eifc 1 am a Turk; 
You rile to play, and go to bed to work. 

Emil. You (hail not write my praifc. 

1\go. No, let me not. 

Des. What would'ft thou wiite of me, if thou 
fhould'ft praife me? 

Iago. O gentle lady, do not put me to't; 
For 1 am nothing, if not critical.* 

* Saints in your injuries, Sec] When you have a mind to do in. 
juries, you put oq ao air of fandity . Johnson. 

In Puttenham's Art of Poefii, 1589, I meet with almoft the fame 
thoughts: »» Wc limit the comely parts of a woman 10 coofirt in 
four points; that is, to be, a Ouew in the kitchen, a faiui in the 
church, an aogel at board, and an ape in the bed ; as tht chrooicle 
reports by miftrefs Shore, paramour to K.inp Ed»*id the Fourth.** 

Again, in a play of Middleton's, called Blurl aiafler Lonflabte ; 
or y The Spaniard's Night-walk, i6o« : "—according to thai wife 
faying of you, you be faints in the church, augels in the ftieet, 
devil* in the kitchen, and apes in your beds " 

Again, in The Miferits of iajorc d (4*rriage, 1607: Women are 
in^ckurches faints, abroad angels, at home Uvils." 

Puttenhtm, who mentions all other contemporary writers, has 
not once fpoken of Shakfpeare ; fo that it is probable he had not 
produced any thing of fo early a date. 

The truth is, that this book appears to bav. been written feveral 
years before its publication. See p n5. itS, where the author 
refers to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who di«d in 1^79. and recounts a 
circumftan.ee, from hit Own knowledge, that bappec / 1 in i553. 

Stievens. 

See alfo Meret'i Wit's Treafvtj, p. 48. Reed. 
' 0,fe uptn tktt,Jlandtrtt !\ Ttiis fhort fpeech is, in the quarto, 
unappropriated; and may at well belong to /Emilia as to Dtjdtnono. 

Stlevens. 

' — critical.] That is, ctnfmous. Johnso h. 
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Des. Come on, aHay: — There's one gone to the 

harbonr? 
Iago. Ay, madam. 

Dts. 1 am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by feeming other wife — 
Come, how wonld'ft ihou praife me? 

Iago. I am about it; but, inded, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as birdlime does fromfrize, 9 
It plucks out brains and all : But my mufe labours, 
And thus fhe is deliver'd. * 
If ihe be fair and wife, — fairnefs, and wit, 
1 he one's for ufe, the other ufeth it. 

Des. Weil prais'd !How if Che be black and witty? 

Iago. If (lie be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that {hall her blacknefs fit.* 

Des. Worfe and worfe. 

Emil. How, if fair and foolifli? 

Iago. She never yet was foolifli that was fair ; 3 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 

So, in our author's 12 2d Sonnet: 
*» 1 - my adder's fenfe 

*« To critick and to flatterer flopped are." Malohe. 
• — my invention 

Cents Jrom my pale, as birdlime does from frize,] A fimilar 
thought occurs in Tht Puritan .* »» The excufe Buck upou my 
tongue, like fhip-pitek upon a mariner s gavn" Steevens. 

" ker blacknefs fit.] The firft quarto reads — hit. So, in 

Kir,z Ltar : «» I pray you, let us kit together." I believe A/, 
in the prefent inftance alfo, to be the true reading, though it will 
not bear, as in Lovt's Labours Loll, explanation. Steevens. 

9 Ski never fttvbt foolijhkc] We may read: 
She ne'er was yet fo foolifh that was fair, 
But even her folly help'd ber to an heir. 
Yet, 1 believe, the commou reading to be tight : the law make! 
the power of cohabitation a proof that a mab is not a natural i there- 
fore, fince the fooli theft woman, if prtttj, may have a child, no 
pretty woman is ever foolifli. Johnson. 
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Des. Thefe arc old fond paradoxes, to malce fools 
laugh i'thealehoufe. What mifcrablc praife haft 
thou for her that's foul and foolifh? 

Iago. There's none fo foul, and foolifh thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wife ones do. 

Des. O heavy ignorance!— thou praifcflthe worft 
be(t. But what praife could'ft thou bellow on a 
deferving woman indeed? 3 one, that, in the autho- 
rity of her merit, did juftly put on the vouch of 
very maiice itfelf?* 

Iago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay ; 
Fled from her wifli, and yet faid, — now I may ; 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong (lay, and her difpleafure fly; 
She that in wifdom never was fo frail, 
To change the cod's head for the falmon's tail; s 

* 

5 But what praife eouldfi thu btjlott) on a deferving woman indeed?] 
The hint for this qutftion, and the metrical reply of Iapo. is taken 
from a Orange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and Change, or 
Conceits in their Colours, 1606 ; when after Tidtro has dtferibed 
many ridiculous charaden in verfe, Arnoflo aflts him. But, I 
pray thee, didfl thou write none in commendation of fome worthy 
creature?" Tidtro then proceeds, like Iago, to repeat more verfet, 

STEfVEN*. 

■« one, that, in iht authority of her merit, did jufly put on 

He vouch of very malice it/elf ?J The fenfe is this, one that was 
fo confeious of her own merit, and of the authority her viha- 
fcictcr had with every one, that fhe durft venture to call upon ma- 
lice itfelf to vouch for her. This was fome commendation. And 
the character only of cleared virtue ; which could force malice, 
tven agaiuft its nature, to do juftice. Warburton. 

To put 00 the vouch of malice, is toaflume a charader vouched by 
the ttftiroooy of malice itfelf. Johnson. 
To put on is to provoke, to incite. So, in Macbeth t 

st the powers above 

*• Put on their inftrumenti." Striven*. 
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She that could think, and ne'er difclofe her mind, 
See fuiiors following, and not look behind; 6 
She was a wight, — if ever fuch wight were,— 
Des. To do what? 

Iago. To fuckle fools, and chronicle fraall beer/ 
Dt.s. O moll lame and impotent conclufion !-— 
Do not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy 
hufband, — How fay you, Caflio? is he not a moll 
profane 8 and liberal counfellor?* 

• To ckangr the cod's head for the fatiroo , i tail ;] i. e. to ex- 
change a delicacy tot cosrfer fare. Sec Quteu Eliiabetk's H /(hold 
Book for th' midyear of her reign: Item, the Matter Cookcs hava 
to fee all the fatmont t iles" Ice. p. 996. StebvenS. 

Surely tbe poet had a further alluGon, which it if not neceflary 
to explaio. 1 he word fr ait in the preceding line fbews that vUnds 
Drere not r.lone iu his thoughts. MALONi. 

A /r«i/ judgement, means only a weak ont. I fufpefi no equi- 
voque. SrEEVENS. 

6 See /niton following, end not look behind;] The firft quarto omits 
this line. SriIVSMf. 

' f n facile fools, end chronicle /mall beer ] After enumeratine the 
perfections of a woman, Iago adds, that if ever there was fucfi a 
one as he had been defenbing, the was, at the beft, of 00 othe 1 u!c, 
than to Jucile children, and ketp tht accounts of * koufehold. Tbe e*. 
pre (Eoas to Juckle fools* and ckronide /mall l%er are Only inftances of 
the want of oaturnl affection, and the predominance of a critical 
cenforioufnefs in Iago, which he allows himielf <o be pcfleiTcd of, 
where be fays, Oil am nothing, if not critical. Stebveks. 

* profane ] Grofs of language, of expreffioa broad 

and brutal. So Brabaotio, in the firft ad, calls Iago profune wretch. 

JOHNSON. 

Ben Jonfon in defcribing the charafiers in Every Man out 0/ kit 
Humour, Hyles Carlo Buffont, a publick, fcunilous, aud pro/ant 
jefter. Stbevins. 

• liberal counfellorf] Liberal for licentious. Wariurtor. 

So, in Tke Fair Maid of Brifiew, i6o5 U. 1 f 

But ValUnger, moft like a literal villain, 
« Did give her fcaudalous, ignoble teimi." STMVEBf. 
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« 

Cas. He fpeaks home, madam; yon may relifli 
him more in the foldier, than in the fcholar. 

Iago. [Afidc] He takes her by the palm : Ay, 
well laid, whifper: with as little a wel> as ibis, will 
1 enfnare as great a fly as Caffio. Ay, fmile upon 
her, do ; I will gyve thee a in thine own courtfhip. 
Yon fav true ; 'tis fo, indeed: if fuch tricks as thefe 
flrip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been 
better you had not kifs'd your three fingers fo oft, 
which now again you are moft apt to play the fir 
in. 3 Very good; well kifs'd! an excellent cour- 
tefy ! 4 'tis fo, indeed. Yet again your fingers to 
your lips? would, they were clyfter-pipes for yonr 

fake! [Trumpet.] The Moor,—! know his 

trumpet. 

See Vol. XXII. p. 2g5, n. 5. Malone. 

CounftiloT fctms to mean, not fo much a man that givts counjtl^ 
at ooe that difcourfes fearlefsly and volubly. A talker. Johnson. 

Caunfellor is htre ufed in the common acceptation. Defdemona 
refers to the aofwer (he bad received from Iago, and particularly 
bet laft. Henley. 

* / v>Ul gyve thtt ] i. e. catch, (hackle. Pope. 

The firft quaito reads — I will catch you in your own courtefiej ; 
the fecond quarto — I will catch you in your own courtlhip. The 
folio as it is ia the text. SteevknS. 

3 to play iht ftr in.] That is, to fliow your good breeding 

and gallantry. Henley. 

4 wtll ki/sd ! an exctllent courttfy !] Spoken when Caffio 
kiffes bis hand, and Defdemona courtefies. 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 162*, by Dr. 
Johnfon. The folio has — and excellent courtcfy. 

I do not btlieve that any part of thefe words Telates to Defde- 
mona. In the original copy, we have juft feeo, tbc poet wrote 

" ay, fraile upon her, do ; I will catch you in your own coutttfits. %% 
Here therefore he probably meant only to fpeak of Caffio, while 
kiffing his band. " Well kifs'd! an excellent courtefy 1" i. e. an 
excellent falute. Courtt/y y in the fenfe of an obwifance or falute, 
was in Shakfpeare'i time applied to men as well as women. See 
Vol. VIII, p. 5io, n. 4.. Malone. 
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Cas. 'Tis truly fo. 

Des. Let's meet him, and receive him. 
Cas. Lo, where he comes ! 

Enter Othello, and Attendants, 

Oth. O my fair warrior ! 5 

Des. My dear Othello! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To fee you here before me. - O my foul's joy! 
Jf after every tempelt come fuch calm?/ 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills offc.*:s, 
Olympus- high ; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! 7 If it were now to die, 

5 0 my fair warrior!] A^ain, in Act III. DcfJemoca fays: 
*» — unha idfomc warrior a$ I am." This phinfe was inlrodurcd 
by our copiers of the French Sonnetteers. Roulaid frequently calls 
his miftrtiTes gutrrierrs ; and Souiheru, hit Imitator, is not lefs pio- 
digal of the lame appellation. Thus, in his fifth, Soonet : 

" And, my warrier y my light Joints iu thy fay** cy<S." 
Again, in his Gxtb Sonnet: , 

»« I ain not, my cruell warricr, the Thcbaio," Sec. 
Again, ibid: 

** I came not, my n/«rr«r, of the hlocd Lidain." 
Had I oot met with the word thus fantaftically applied, f ffaould 
have concluded that Othello called bis wife a u-ami/r, becaufe Ihc 
had embaikcd with him on a warlike expedition, and oot in confe- 
quenct of Ovid's obfervat.on — 

Militat omnis omans, 8: habet fua caftra Cupido. STBiVINf. 

6 come fuck calms, J Thus lb* folio. The quarto, i6z<t t 

reads - calmnr/i. Steeven*. 

7 And let Ike labouring bark climb hills «Jfeas y 
Olympus-kigk } and duck again as iovo 

As hell's from heaven ! ] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, B. I : "The 
y>a, making mounUines of itfelf, over which the toffed and touer- 
ing Ihip fhould climbt, to be ftraight carried dowae agaiuc to a pit 
ej heltijh darktttefls." Steeveks. 

Vol. XXIII. H 
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'Twere now to be mod happy for, I fear; 
My foul hath her content fo abfolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid. 

But that our loves and comforts fliould increafe, 
liven as our days do grow ! 8 

Oth. Amen to that, fweet powers! — 

I cannot fpeak enough of this content, 
It flops me here ; it is too much of joy : 
And this, and this, the greateft difcords be, 

[ Rifling her. 9 

That e'er our hearts fhall make! 

Iago. O, you are well tunM now ! 

But I'll fetdown * the pegs that make this mufick, 

' i i If it wtrt now to die, 
'Ixuert von to h mojl happy;] So Cherea, in Tht Eunuch of 
TtrtHit, Ad III. fc. v: 

»* ■ Troll Jupiter '. 

* k Nunc tempus piolcdo eft, cum perpeti me poflum inter- 
na, 

" Ne vila aliqua hoc gaudium contarainet tegritudine." 

MalonE. 

• Even as our days do prow ! ] Here is one of tliofe evident inter- 
pola ions which abound iti our author's dramas. Who does not 
perceive that the words — Evm as our days, refer to the verb — in- 
crtafr in the foregoing line ? Omit therefore the profaick — do grou/ % 
(which is perfectly ulcUis) and the metre will be teftored to it» 
original rrgulatiiy. 

Fcuiou has adopted this thought in his iiariamnt t 

»» And mutual p.ilhon with our years increafe !" Steevens. 

• And this, and this, kc. Kijfmg kir. ] So, in Marlowe's Lujt's 
Dominion : 

ik I pii'tbee, chide, if I have done amifs, 

•» But let my puuifhment be this and this." [KiJJingtht Moor. 

MALONE. 

Marlowe'* play was written before that of Shakfpcare, who might 
poiTibly have sflcd in it. Stpevi-ns. 

» /•// f« doun ] Thus the old copici, for which the 

i - 
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As honed as I am. [AJide* 

Gth. Come, let's to tbe caflle — 

News, friends ; 3 our wars are done, the Turks are 
drown'd. 

How do our old acquaintance of this ifle? — 
Honey, you lliall be well defir'd in Cyprus, 4 
I have found great love amongft them. O my 
fweet, 

I prattle out of fafhion, 5 and I dote 
In mine own comforts. — 1 pr'ythee, good Iajo, 
Go to the bay, and difembark my coders: 
Bring thou the mailer b to the citadel; 

niodcr* editors, following Mr. Pope, have fubfti:uttd — let down. 
Bui who can prove that to fet down was not the language of Shak- 
fpeare's time, when a viol wis fpoken of?~.Io Jit formerly fignu 
fied 10 tune, though it it no longer ufed in thai fenfe. tl It tvai 
then," fays Anttionv Wood in hi* Diary % «* that I /V/ and tuned in 
firings and fourths," Ice. So, in Skialelkeia, a Colledion of Sa- 
tires, kc 1598 : 

M to 1 nimbler key 

14 Set thy wind inlli umcnt." MALONB, 

. To •« /el down" ha> this meaning in no other paTt of our au- 
thor's works. However, virtus pajtnummosr we have fecur«d the 
phrafc, and the txemplificatioo of it may follow wlcn it will 

Stibveni.' 

3 News, friends; ] The modern editors read ( after Nfr Ro *e) 
Now fiirnds. I would obferve ones for all, that { in numberlffa 
inftances in this play, as well as in others] where my predeceffmt 
had lilcutly and without reafon made alterations, I have as 1 Lly 
reftored the old reading*. Ste&vfns. 

* well dcGr'd in Cyprus,] i. e. much folicited by invitation. 

So, in Tie Letters of the Fa/ion Family, Vol. I p. 299: " at 

the whych weddvng I was wiih rayo holies, and alio defyyd by y* 
jentvlmau hyrofclfc." SteeVfnS. 

1 / prattle out of fafhion, ] Out of method, without any fettled 
Order of difcourfe. Johnson. 

* the matter j Dr. Johnfon fuppofed, that by tbe *af- 

ler was meam ihe piltt of the fhip, and indeed had hinb authority 
for this fuppoution ; for our poet hiinfclf fecros to have coufottuded 

H sr 
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He is a good one, and his wortbinefs 

Does challenge much refpctl.— Come, Defdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exeunt Othello, Desdemona, and Attendants. 

Iago. Do thou meet me prefently at the harbour. 
Come hither. If thou be'tt valiant as (they fay) 
bafe men t being in love, have then a nobility in. 
their natures 7 more than is native to them, — lift 
me. The lieutenant to-night watches on the court 
of guard: 8 — Firft, 1 mult tell thee this — Defde- 
mona is diredly in love with him. 

Rod. With him! why 'tis not poffible. 

Iago. Lay thy finger— thus, 9 and let thy foul be 
inurucled. Mark me with what violence flic firft 
loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantanical lies: And will {he love him ftill for 
prating r 1 * let not thy difcreet heart think it. Her 

them. Sec Ad HI. fc. ii. I. i. But the maBer is a diftioa per- 
form and has the principal command, and care of the navigation of 
the fliip, under the captain, where there is a captain ; and in chief, 
where there is none. Th« pilot is employed only io navigating the 
£hip into or out of port. Malonb. 

" The majer (fa^s Smith in his Sea-Grammar, 1647) and hi* 
mates, arc to dired the courfe, command all the failors, for (leering, 
trimming, and failing the fhip," Sec. Stekvens. 

7 baje men, being in love, have then o nobility in their no- 
lures ] So, in Hamlet : 

" Nature is fine io love." Malone. 

• — - the court of guard:] i. e. the place where the guarA 
mutters. So, io The Family oj Love, 1608: 

" Thus have I pafs'd the round and court of guard" 
Again., in The Beggar s Bufli, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" Vifu your courts of guard t view your munition." 

Stekvens. 

9 Lay thy finger — thus, ] On thy mouth, to flop it while thou 
art li/lening to a wifer man. Johnson. 

• And will (he love Urn Jill for prating? ] The folio read* — T# 
love him uill for prating! Stebveni. 
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eye ranft be fed; and what delight fliall ftie have 
to look on the devil? When the blood is made 
dull with the a«£l of fport, there fliould be,— again 
to inflame it, 3 and to give fatiety a frefh appetite,—— 
lovelinefs in favour ; fympatby in years, manners, 
and beauties; all which the Moor is defective in: 
Now, for want of thefe required conveniences, hei 
delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to 
heave the gorge, difrelifh and abhor the Moor; 
very nature will inftrucl; her in it, and compel her 
to iome fecond choice. Now, fir, this granted, (as 
it is a moil pregnant and unforced pofition,) who 
ftands fo eminently in the degree of this fortune, as 
Caflio does ? a knave very voluble ; no further con- 
fcionable, than in putting on the mere form of 
civil and humane feeming, 4 for the better com- 
pafling of his fait and moft hidden loofe afTe&ion ? 
why, none; why, none: A flippery and fubtle 
knave; a finder out of occaGons ; that has an eye 
can (lamp and counterfeit advantages, though true 
advantage never prefent itfelf: A devilifh knave ! 
befides, the knave is handfome, young; and hath all 
thofe requifites in him, that folly and green minds s 
look after: A peftilent complete knave; and the 
woman bath found him already. 

Rod*. I cannot believe that in her ; flic is full of 
moft blefs'd condition. 8 

I ago. Blefs'd fig's end ! the wine flie drinks is 

3 again it infiami it, ] Thus the quarto, i6a*. The folio 

reads— a game Steevens. 

« and humane [timing, ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 

reads— and hand-fcewiag. Malone. 

' gtttn minds ] Mmds unripe, minds not yet fully 

Formed. Johnson. 

6 — — .condition. ] Qualities, difpofition of mind. Joknsoh. 

Set Vol. XUI. p. 494, n . 5, Malomi. 

H 3 
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made of grapes: if fhe had been blefs'd, (he would 
never have loved the Moor: Blcfs'd pudding! 
Pidft thou not fee her paddle with the palm of his 
hand? didll not mark that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but couTtefy. 

Iaco. Lechery, by this hand; an index, and 
©bfcure prologue to the hiftory of luft and foul 
thoughts. 7 1 hey met fo near with their lipt. that their 
breaths embraced together. Villainous thoughts, 
Koderigo ! when theie mutualities fo marfhal tha 
way, hard at hand comes the mailer and maia 
exeicife, the incorpotate condufion : Pifh ! — Bur, 
fir, be yon ruled by me : 1 have brought you from 
Venice.' Watch >ou to-night; for the command, 
I'll la\*t upon you: Calfio knows you not;-— I'll 
not be far from you : Do you find fame cccaiion to 
anger Caflio, either by fpeaking too loud, or taint- 
ing 8 his difcipline; or fiom uhat otlur courfc 3 you 
pleafe, which the time lhall more favourably mi- 

tnfler. 

Rod. Well. 

Iaco. Sir, he is rafh, and very fudden in cholcr ; a 
and, haply, with his truncheon may ftiike at you: 
Provoke him, that he may: for, even out of that, 
will 1 caule thefe of Cyprus to mutiny ; whofe 

1 m an index, end obfrvrt proln^ni tec ] That indtxts w«t« 

fo'intily pt'pfd to book*, appeal* fom a paflage in Troilus and CrgJ* 
fi.a. See Vol. XXU. p. aa5, d. 9, and Vol. XVI. p. 269. n. a. 

MALUNE. 

• ■ ■ tainting — 1 Throwing a flur upon bit difcipline. 

Johnson. 

So, in T'V'lus and Ctfjfida: 

»♦ Id lutt.t ci our b<ft man." STt'EVF*'!. 
• ttktr <nutfe— j The- fiift qua* to reftdt— te%Jt. StebvenI. 

• , fuuden i» ikoltTi] Suddtn, it precipitately violent 

JOHNSOM. 
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qnalification fhall come into no true tafte agnin, * 
but by the difplanting of CafTio. So fhall you have a 
fhorter journey to your defircs, by the means I fhall 
then have to prefer them; 4 and the impediment 
moll profitably removed, without the which there 
were no expectation of our profpcrity. 

Rod. I will do this, if 1 can bring it to any 
opportunity. 5 

Iago. 1 warrant thee. Meet me by and by at 
the citadel: I mufl fetch his neceffaries afhore. 
Farewell. 

Rod. Adieu. [Exit. 

Iago. That Caflio loves her, I do well believe it; 
That fhe loves him, 'tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor — howbeit that I endure him not, — 
Is of a conflant, loving, noble nature; 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Defdemona 
A mod dear hufband. Now 1 do love her too; 
Not out of abfolute lufl, (though, peradventurc, . 
1 fland accountant for as great a fin,) 

- 

So, Malcolm, defcribinjj Macbeth: 

»' I grant him bloody,- 

" Sudden, malicious " Steevkns. 

3 wkoft qualificaiion Jhall come kc. J Whofe refcntraent 

(hall not be fo qualified or ttmperrd, as to be well tap d, as not to 
retain Joint bittcrnefs. The phrdfe it harfh, at leaft to our ears. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps qualification means Jitnrft to prejerve good otdtr, or ikt 
regularity of militaiy dijciplint. Stejvens. 

no true taje ] So the folio. The quarto, 1G21, 

reads — uo true trufl. MalonE. 

4 — - — to prefer thm ; ] i. e. to advance them. So, in A Mid- 
Jummtr-Ntgkt't Dream: "The fhort and the long is, our play it 
prtferr'd." Malonb. 

See Vol. XVIII. p. 1 5g, n. 3. Steeveks. 

' if / can bring U to any opportunity. ] Thus the quarto, 

162a. The folio reads — if jou can bang it, kc. Malo.nl. 
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But partly led to diet my revenge, 

lor that 1 do fufpeft ihe lufty Moor 

Hath leap'd into my feat: the thought whereof 

Doth, like apoifonous mineral, 7 gnaw my inwards ; 

And nothing can or fhall content my foul, 

Till I am even with him, 8 wife for wife ; 

Or, failing fo, yet that I put the Moor 

At lead into a jealoufy fo ftrong 

That judgement cannot cure. Which thing to do, — 

If this poor trafh of Venice, whom 1 trafh 

For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on,' 



•> like a poifonous mintral, ) This is philofophical. Mineral 

poifoos kill by rorroGon. Johnson. 

• till I am even with kirn,] Thus the quarto, i6as ; the firft 
folio reads: 

Till 1 am tvend with bim. 
i. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 
So, in Heywood's Iron Age, ilijj, Second Part: 

m The ftately walls be rear'd, levell'd, aod cvn'd." 
Again, in Tantrtd and Gi/mund, #5g2 : 

For 'now the walls are tvtn'd with the plain." 
Again, in Stanjhurft's tranfUtion of the firft book of Virgil's 
JEneid, i582 : — " numerura cum navibui equal — " 

" with the ihips the number is tvtn'd." Steevens. 

o Which thing to do, — 

If this poor trafh of Vtnict, whom I trafh 

For his quick aun.ing, J v-.d Ut putting on,] The quarto, 1622, 
has — (ru/h, the folio reads — Uact, an apparent corruptioo of — 
irofh ; for as to the idea of au/hing /? dog, to prevent him fiom quick 
hunting, it it too ridiculous to be defended. 

To trajh, is flitl a homer's phrafe, and Cgnifies (See Vol. IV. 
p. 16, n. 9,) to fatten a weight on the neck of a dog, when his 
fperd is fuptrior to thit of his companions. Thus, fays Catarsch, 
in The Bonduca of Ucaumoot and Fletcher, (the quotation was the 
late Mr T. Warton's, though naifuuderftood by him as to it* 
appropiiate meaning): 

" I fled too, 

" But not fo f^fl; your jewel bad been loft then, 
»« Young Hengo there : he trafi'd me, Nenuius,—." 
». e. he was the clog that rcftrained my activity. 
This fcofe of the word— Uajh has been fo repeatedly confirmed 
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I'll have our Michael Caflio on the hip ; a 

Abufe htm to the Moor in the rank garb, 3 — 

For I fear Caflio with my night-cap too ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregioufly an afs, 

And praftifing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madnefs. ' JTis here, but yet confus'd ; 

Knavery's piain face is never ft en, 4 till usM. 

[Exit. 



to me by tbofe whom I cannot fufpeft of wanting information re- 
lative lo their moft favourite parfuits, that I do not heGtate to 
throw off the load of uufatisfaciory notes with which the paflage 
before us has In'iherto beea opprcfJTed. '\ , 

Trajh, in the firfl inftiuce, (though Dr. Warburton would chaoge 
it into — brack,) may be ufed to Cgnify a wottblefs hound, at the 
fame term it afterwards employed to defcribe a worthlefs female: 
*». Gentlemen all} I do fufpeS this trajh." 

It is fcarce nectifary to fupport the prefent jingle on the word — - 
trafh, by examples, it is fo much in our author's manner, although 
bis word. 

Stand the putting on, may mean — dots not fart too foon ajter Defde- 
mona, and fo dcllroy my fcheme by injudicious precipitation. But 
I rather .think, thefe words have reference to the enterprise of pro- 
voking Caflio, aud will then imply, — if it k as courage enough Jor 
the attempt to which J have jujl incited, or put kin on. For an ex- 
ample of the latter phrafe, fee p. 94, n . 4- Steevens. 

• I'll have our Michael Cafio on the kips] A phrafe from the art 
of wreftling. Johnson. « 

3 ■ ■■- in the rank garh,] Thus the quarto, and, I think, rightly. 
Rani garb, I believe, means, gro/sly, i. e. witLut mincing the matter. 
So ia Marfton's Dutch Courttfan, 1604 : 

•» Whither, in the rant name of madnefs, whither?** 

Si EEVENS. 

The folio reads — in the right garb. Rani, perhaps, means not 
only gro/s, but lofcivious. So, in The Merchant oj Venue: 
M — — the ewes, being rani, 
»• in end of autumn," 8cc. Malone. 

* Knaverj's plain face is never /«»,] An honeft man a8* upon a 
plan, and fo recall* his deiigos ; but a knave dependsupon temporary 
and local opportunities, and never knows bis own purpofe, b«t at 
the time of execution. Johnson. 
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■ 

SCENE II. 

A Street. ' 

Enter a Herald, with a proclamation : people fol- 
lowing. 

Her. It is Othello's pieafure, onr noble and va- 
liant general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, 
importing the mere perdition :i of the Turkifh fleet, 
every man puthimfelf into triumph ; 4 fome to dance, 
fome to make bonfires, each man to whatfport and 
revels his addiaion 5 leads him ; for, befides thefe 
beneficial news, it is the celebration of his nupiials: 
So much was his pieafure fhould be proclaimed. 
All offices are open ; 6 and there is full liberty of 
feaflmg, 7 from thisprefent hour of five, till the bell 
hath tuid eleven. Heaven blcfs the ifle of Cyprus, 
and our noble general, Othello! [Exeunt. 

» 

1 mere ptrdiiien — ] Mere in this place fignifies tntirt. So, 

in Hamlet: 

«• poffefs it merely. Steevfns. 

< put kimjelf into triumph ; \ This whimfical phrafeology 

occurs again in Pericles, Prince of Tjre: 

'* So puis kimfeljinio the (hipraau's toils." Stelvfns. 

« 4m addidion — ] The firft quarto reads — his mind. 

Steevfns. 

6 All offices art open;) i. e. all rooms, or places, in the caftle, 
at which refrefhments are prepared, or ferved out. So, in MacbetA: 
•« Sent forth gieat laigcfs to yoar ojjiets. 
See Vol. XI. p. S3, n. 8. Steiv- ns. 

7 of ftojting,} Thefe words are not in the original qua: to , 
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S C E N E III. 

A Hall in the Cope. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and 

Attendant*. 

Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to- 
night: 

TLet's teach ourfelves that honourable flop, 
Not to out-fport difcrction. 

Cas. lago hath direction what to do ; 
But, notwithstanding, with my perfonal cy« 
Will 1 look to't. 

Oth. lago is mott honeft. 

Michael, good night: lo-mornw, with ourcarliefl. 
Let me have fpe cch with you.— Come, my dear love; 
The purciiafe made, the fruits aic to enfuc; 

[ To DESDEMONA4 ' 
That profit's yat to come 'tifixt me and you. — 
Good night. [Exeunt Uih. Des. and Attend. 

Enter Iago. 

Cas. Welcome, lago : We mufl to the warch. 
Iago. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'tis not yet ten 
o'clock: Our ^neral cafl. u* k thus cat ly, fur the 

» » 

• Out gt*tr*l cafi OS — ] That ii, effoi*t$<l us t« our patlevs. 
To tufi ikt ploy % », in t'ie flyie <,/ the iheauea, to aflign to every 
afior hit proper part. Jouk on. 

We have juft now ben allured by the Herald, that there uai 
• » full libeiiy of f-.aainn fcc. tilt tifvtn " 

l*er>-apj ttierefo'e call US oatf ratlM dif miffed u*, or got rid of 
cur company. So. in one of the fallowing (ctnes^"You are but 
BOW ca/t in his mood; " i. e. tum'd cu! vf your <jL« in kit angtr j 
f,nd in the fi'ft fretie it jneam to difmi/s. 

So, in Iht WilCU, a MS. tugi.comidy, by Middlcton: 
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love of his DcfJemona : whom let us not therefore 
blame ; he hath not yet made wanton the night with 
her; and fhe is fport for Jove. 

Cas. She's a inoft exquifite lady. 

Iago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, flie is a mod frefli and delicate 
creature. 

Iago. What an eye flie has! mcthinks, it founds 
a parley of provocation. 8 

Cas. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right 
modeft. 

Iago. And, when fhe fpeaks, is it not an alarm* 
to love?* 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 3 

Iago. Well, happinefs to their meets ! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a Hoop of wine ; and here with- 
out are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would 
fain have a meafure to the health of the black 
Othello. 



« She caj off 

•» My company betimes to-night, by tricks," 8ce. 

Stbevens. 

• a parity rf provocation. ] So, the quarto, 1022. Folio — 

to provocatioa. Malonb. i 

9 an alarm — ] The voict may found an alarm more pro- 
perly than the eye can found a parity. Johnson. 

The eye is ofteo faid to /peak. Thus we frequently hear of the 
language of the eye. Surely that which can may, without any 
violent fbetch of the figure be atlowed to found a parley. The 
folio reads — parley to provocation, RlTSON. 

So, in Ttoilus and Crrjida: 

" There's language in itr eye" Sec. 
See Vol. XVI. p. 38«, n. 3. Stebvens . 

' is it 110/ m alarm to Jove 1 ] The quartos read — U'u an 

alarm to love. Steevf.ns. 

3 She if, indeed, ptrfeBion.) In this and the feven (hort fpcechei 
preceding, the decent character of Caflio is moll powerfully con- 
traded with that of the liceutious Iago. Steeveks. 
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Cas. Not to-night, good lago ; I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for-drinking : 1 could well 
wifh courtefy would invent fome other cuftom of 
entertainment. 

Iago. O, they arc our friends ; but one cup: I'll 
drink for you. . 

Cas. 1 have drunk but one cup to-night, and 
that wascra-Jly qualified 4 too, and, behold, what 
innovation it makes here : I am unfortunate in the 
infirmity, and dare not talk my weaknels with any 
more. 

Iago. What, man! 'tis a night of revels; the 
gallants defire it. 

Cas. Where are they? 

Iago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them 

in. 

Cas. I'll do't ; but it diflikes me. 

[ Exit Cassio. 
Iago. If I can fatten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offeuce 
As my young miftreiV dog. Now, my fick fool, * 
Kodcrigo, 

Whom love has turn'd ahnoft the wrong fide out- 
ward, 

To Defdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to waich: 
Three lads of Cyprus, 5 — noble fwelliug fpirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary diflance, 

4 crtjtily «n*lifitd — ] Slily n>ix«d with water. 

Johnson. 

! Thttt lads of Cyprus,] The folio readi — Tint clfe of Cyprus. 

Steevens. 
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The very elements" of this warlike ifle, — » 

Have 1 to-night flutter' J with flowing cups. 

And they watch too. Now, 'monga this flock of 

drunkards, 
Am 1 to put our Caflio in fome a&ion 
That may offend the ifle: — But here they come: 
If conlequence do but approve my dream, 7 
My boat fails freely , both with wind and ftream. 

Re-enter Cassio ; with him Montano, and 

Gentlemen. 

Cas. Tore heaven, they have given me a roufe 

already. 8 

Mcn. Good faith, a little one ; not paft a pint, 
as I am a foldier. 9 

Iago. Some wine, ho! 

6 The even elements— ] As quarrelfome as tht ixJctrdU ftmin* 
rtrum; as quitk in oppofi ion as fue and water Johnson. 

7 // conf'.qutntt do but approve mydieam.] Every feheme fub- 
fifline only iu the imagination may be termed a dream. 

Johnson. 

* ■ given me a rou fe irf.] A tou/e appears to be a quauiitf 
of liquor rather too large. 

So, in Haml't; and in The Cknp'ian tu,n'd Turi, 16121 
»» , our friends nny 1*11 
*« We drank a roufe to ihcm." 
See p. 5g, n. 3. Steevens. 

9 At I am a Joldier.) If Montano was Othello's predecetTor t» 
the government of Cyprus, (as we are told In ihe Perfona; Dramatis,) 
he is not very characteriftual'y employed in the piefeut fcene, 
where he is tippling- with people alieady finpr'd % and encouraging^ 
a fubaltern officer who commands a midnight guard, to 4riuk W 
excefs. St&eveni. 
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And let me the canakin clink, clink ; [Sings. 
And let me the canakin clink ; 

A Jo\ 'diet's a man ; 

A life's but a Jpan;* 
Why then, let ajoldier drink. 

Some wine, boys! [ Wine brought in. 

Cas. 'frore heaven, an excellent fong. 

Iago. I learned it in Ingland, where (indeed) 
they are moit potent in potting : :{ yonr Dane, your 
German, 4 and your fwag-bcllied Hollander, — 
Drink, ho ! — are nothing to yonr Engliili. 

Cas. Is your Englifliman fo expert in his drink- 
ing? 5 

Iago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 
Dane dead drunk; he fweats not to overthrow your 
Almain ; he gives yonr Hollander a vomit, ere the 
next pottle can be fill'd. 

i m 

i 

• A lift's lut a /pan;] Thus the quarto. The folio reads, 
Oh man's lift but a /pan. Steevens. 

1 in England, wktrt (inJetd) thty art mofl pottnl in potting t] 

Lts mtilltvrs buvtuts tn Angltttrre, is ao ancient French proverb. 

Steevens. 

* tnojl potent in potting: your Dane, j«i<r German, ire] 

••Enquire at ordinaries: there muft be fallen for ihe Italian, 
tooth-picks for the Spaniard, pots for the Qtmanl " Prologue to 
Lyly's Midas, i5o2. Malonf. 

your Dane, ] See Vol. XXII. p. 61, n. 7. Steevens. 

• fo expert in his drinking? ] I bus the quarto, 1622. Folio — 

fo txquifite. Thin aecomplilhment in the Enc'ilh is Hkewife men- 
tioned by Beaumont and Fletcher in Tht Captain: 
»• Lod. Are the E n g I i fh m c n 
•• Such flubborn dnukers? 

*• Pi/o. not a leak at fea 

14 Can (uck moic liquor ; you fh all have their chilJresi 
•• Chriften'd in mull d fack, and at five years old 
«• Able to knock a Dane down." SiEEVtns. 
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place, that does thofc things. — Well, — Heaven^ 
above all; and there be fouls that mud be laved, 
and there be fouU muft not be faved. 

Jago. It's true, good lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part, — no offence to the ge- 
neral, nor any man of quality, — 1 hope to be faved. 

1 ago. And fo do 1 too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the 
lieutenantis to be faved before the ancient. Let's 
have no more of this; let's to our affairs. — Forgive 
us our fins !— .Gentlemen, let's look to ourbufinefs. 
Do not think, gentlemen, 1 am drunk; this is my 
ancient; — this is my right hand, and this is my left 
hand: — I am not drunk now; I can ftand well 
enough, and fpeak well enough. 

All. Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well, then : yon muft not think 
then that 1 am drunk. [ Exit* 

Mon. To the platform, muflcrs; come, let's fet 
the watch. 

I ago. You fee this fellow, that is gcnebefoic; — 

He is a foldier. lit to fland by Csefar 

And give direction : and do but fee his vice ; 

*Tis to his virtue a juft equinox, 

The one as long as the other: 'tis pity of him. 

1 fear, the truft Othello puts him in, 

On iomc odd time of his infirmity, 

W ill fliake this ifland. 

Mon. But is he often thus: 

Iago. 'Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep: 

He'll watch the horologe a double fet, 9 

■ Hill viatck thi boiologe « double Jet, fcc] If he have no' 
driok, he'll keep awike wbil'c U»c clock Alike* iv>o iouuUs, or 
fout-sntl-tweoty bouu. 

Vol. XXIit. 1 
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If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well, 

The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he fees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caffio, , 
And looks not on his evils; Is not this true? 

Enter Roderigo. 

Iaco. How now, Roderigo? [Afide. 
I pray you, after the lieutenant; go. , 

[Exit Roderigo. 

Mon. And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place, as his own fecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : a 

Cbaucer ufes the word horologe in more placet than oae; 
Well flkerer was his crowing in his loge 
» Than is a clock or abbey horologe.'" JOHKSOM. 

So, Heywood, in his Epigrams on Trcverbs, i562 : 
14 The divcll is in (horologe, the homes to trye, 
14 Scarche homes by the funnc, the devyls dyal wyll lye; 
« 4 The devyl is in thoro!c*s t nowe cheere in bowles, 
'* Let the dcvyl keepe our clockts, while God keepe our 
fcii!-s." 

Agaio, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
" 1 my gracious lord. 

" By Sifto's kotolcge 'tis ftruck eleven." Steevens. 

• mmmm ingraft infirmity:] Au infirmity rooted, Jeitled in hit con. 
ftiiution. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon's explanation feems to fall fhort of the poet's mean- 
ing, 'lhc qualities of a tree are fo changed by being engrafted, 
that its future fiuits are not fuch at would have naturally fprung 
from the flock, but derive their qualities from the graft inferted 
into it. Couformably to this idea, is the affeitiou of Hamlet con- 
cerning the fame vice in his countrymen: 
„ % »« They depe ut drunkards," &c. 

See Vol. XXII. p. Gt. HenlcW 

Dr. Johnfon's explanation is »ertainly j vifl, though it has bees, 
controverted. So, in King Lear : — 11 then mull we look to receive 
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It were an honeft action, to fay 
So to the Moor. 

Iago. Not I, for this fair iQand: 

I do love Caflio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But, hark ! what noife ? 

[Cry within, — Help! help! 

Re-enter Cassio, driving in Roderigo. 

Cas. Yoa rogue ! you rafcal ! 
Mont. What's the matter, lieutenant? 

Cas. A knave!— teach me my duty! 
1*11 beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 3 
; Rod. Beat me! 

Cas. Doft thou prate, rogue! 

[ Striking Roderigo. 
Mon. Nay, good li eutcnant : 

[Staying him. 

I pray you, fir, hold your hand. 

Cas. Let me go, fir, 

Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 

MoN - Come, come, you're drunk. 

Cas. Drunk ! [ They fight. 

Iago. Away, I fay! go out, and cry— a mutiny. 

[Afide to Rod. who goes out. 
Nay, good lieutenant, — alas, gentlemen, — 

Help, ho! — Lieutenant, — fir, — Montano, fir;-*» 

Help, matters! — Here's a goodly watch, indeed! 

[Bell rings. 

■ 

fVom his age oot alone the imperftttUn of long iner*fU4 condition, 
but there-withal," 8cc. Malonb. 

S — into a tmggn bettlt.] A twiggen bottle ii a sv»*ci<f'* 
#»///«; and fo the quarto readi. Stekvjen*. 
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Who's that that rings the bell?— Diablo, 6 ho ! 
The town will rife: God's will, lieutenant! hold; 
You will be fham'd for ever. 

Enter Othello, and Attendants. 

s # 

Oth. What is the matter here? 

Mon. I blee'dftill, Iamhurtto the death;— he dies/ 
Oth. Hold, for yonr lives. 
Iago. Hold, hold, lieutenant, '—fir, Montano,— 

gentlemen,—- 
Have yon forgot all fenfe of place and duty ? * 

• _Z>i«*/o,] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe's Kirg 
Idwarill. i5q8: " DtailoJ whatpafijons call yon thefe?" 

Steevkni. 

7 / Heed /ill, I am hurt to the dtoth ;-be dies.] Tbe firB quarto 
icads — "founds, I bleed 8cc. STEEVtNS. 

The editor of the folio, thinking it neceflary to omit the firft 
word in the line, abfurdly fupplied its place by adding at the end 
of tbe line, He dies. 

I had formerly inadvertently faid that the marginal dircaion, 
Hi taints, wai found in the quarto, i6*a: but this was a roiftake. 
It was inferted in a quarto of no value or authority, printed in 
i63o> Malone. 

- J am hurt to the death;— he dies ] Montano thinks he it mor- 
tally wounded, yet by thefe words be Teems determined to continue 
the duel, and to kill his antagonift CaJJio. So when Redtrigo runs 
»t Cajho, in the fifth ad, he fays,—" Villain, tbou dicft." 

Toilet. 

Hi dies, i. •. he fhall die. He maybe fuppofed to fay this ai 
he is offering to renew the fight. 

Thus likewife Othello himfclf, in his very next fpcecln 
i« it dies upon bis motion." 

I do not therefore regard thefe words, wl en uttered by Montano, 
as an abfurd addition in the firft folio. Stelvins. 

• Hold, hold, lieutenant,] Thus the original quarto. The folio 
ieadf Hold ho, lieutenant. Malone. 

# all f.-nfe oj place and dut) ?] So Sir Thomas Hanraer. 
*Xhc reft * 

all place of fenfe and dutj ? Johnson. 
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Hold, hold! the general fpcaks to you; hold, for 
ftiamc ! 

Oth. Why, how now, ho ! from whence arifeth 
this ? 

Are we turnM Tarks ; and to ourfelves do lhat, 
Which heaven hath forhid the Ouomites ? 
For chriflian (hame, pnt by this barbarous brawl: 
He that flirs next to carve for his own rage, 
Holds his foul light; he dies upon his motion. — 
Silence that dreadful bell,* it frights the iflc 
From her propriety. 3 — What is the matter, maf- 
ters ? — 

Honeft Iago , that look' ft dead with grieving, . 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, 1 charge thee. 
Iago. 1 do not know ; — friends all but now, even 

now, 

In quarter, 4 and in terms like bride and groom 

* Silence thai dreadful bell, J It was i common pradice formerly, 
when any great affray happened in a town, to ring tbe alarum bell. 
When David Rizzio was murdered at Edinburgh, tbe Provoft or- 
dered tbe tommon bell to be rung, and five hundred ptrfoot weie 
immediately affcmblcd. See Saunderfon't Hill, of Queen Mary, 
p. 41. Malone. 

At Paris the Tocfin it flill rung at often at firet or difturbauces 
break out. Steevens. 

» it /rights the ijle 

from htr propriety.] rrom lier regular and proper Jlalt. 

Johnsok. 

4 In quarter, ] In their quarter! ; at their lodging. Johnson. 

Rather at peaee, quiet. They bad been on that very fpot (the 
court or platform, it it prefumed before the cad'ej ever fince 
Othello left them, which can fcarceiy be calicd being in Heir quar- 
tets, or at tkeir lodging. Ritson. 

So, in The Dumb Knight, Ad III. fc. i: 

Did not you bold fair quarter ami commerce with all the 
fpiet of Cyprtt." Rbsd. 

It required oue cxamplt, if no more, to «V»oc» that in quarter 
ever figuiBed quiet, at ptace. But a little alt cntion would have Oiown, 
that tbe f.irm, whom be fptakt of Othello't having left, vat $*ly 
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Pevcfting them for bed : and then, but now, 
( As if fome planet had nnwitted men, ) 
Swords out, and tilting one at others bread, 
In oppofition bldody. I cannot fpeak 
Any beginning to this peevifh odds; 
AndVouldin action glorious I had loft 
Thcfe legs, that brought me to a part of it! 

Oth. How comes it, Michael, you are thus for* 
got?* 

Caffio ; who, being joined by Jaao, where Othello (but not on tbq 
platform) had jiifl lefi him, is difluaded from felting the wa'.cb im- 
mediately-, entreated to partake of a Hoop of wine, in company 
with a brace of Cyprus gallants, then waiting without; and pre- 
vailed upon, though reluctantly, to iuvite them in. lu this apart- 
ment the caroufal happens, and wine is repeatedly called for, till 
tit lafl Caflio, finding its too powerful tficcls, goes out to fet the 
watch. At the ptopofal of Montauo, himfelf and lago follow Caflio 
towards the platform, and the latter fets on Roderigo to infutt 
him. The fcuffle eufucs ; ao alarm is given, and Othello comet 
forth to inquire the caufe. When, therefore, lagoanfwcis: 

I do not know : — friends all but now, even now 

In quarter — 

it is evident the quarltr referred to, was thai afarlnent of the ca Ve 
mjjigtird to tit tjpieri on guard, where Olhcllo, after giving Caflio 
his orders, had, a little before, left him; and where lago, with 
fais companions, immediately found him. Henley. 

In quarter,] i. e. on our Anion. So, in Timon cj Athens: 
" -—to atone your fears 
44 With my more noble meaning, not a rmn 
»' Shall pafs his quarter." 

Their ftalion or quarter in the prefent inftance, was the gunrd- 
Toorti in Othcilo'i caflle. Tn Cymbelinc we have — 44 their quartered 
fires," i. e. their fires regularly t<ifi!> r rd. 

In quarter Dr. Johnfon fttppofed to mean, at their lodglr.'s ; but 
that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the gentlemen who 
accompanied him, had continued, from the lime of their entrance , 
in the apartment in Othello's caflle, ia which the caroufal had been ; 
and Caffio had only gone forth for a fhort time to the platform, to 
fet the watch". 0:t his return from the platform into the apartment 
in which he left. Morsmno and lago. he meets Rodcrigo ; and the 
fcufUe, fiift between Caflto and Rodcngo, and then between Mon- 
♦ano and Caflio, enfues. MalOnB. 

— — you an thus Jor^i- j i. e. you have thus forgot your felf. 

Steevf.hs. 
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Cas. I pray yon, pardon me, I cannot fpeak. 

Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 
The gravity and ftillncfs of your youth 
r I he world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wife (I cenfarc; What's the matter, 
That you unlace 5 your reputation thus, 
And fpend your rich opinion, ' for the name 
Uf a night-brawler? give me anfwer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 
Your officer, lago, can inform you— 
While 1 [pare fpcech, which fomcthingnow offends 
mc, — 

Of all that 1 do know : nor know I aught, 
By me that's faid or done amifs this night ; 
Unlets felf-charity 8 be fomctime a vice; 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 
When violence a flails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 

Ivty blood begins my fofer guides to rnle; 
And paffion, having my beft judgement collied,' 

c That you unlact 1 Slacken, or loafen. Tut !q danger of 

dropping; orpernnps ilnp of its ornaments. John;>on. 

A Gmilar phrafe occurs in Tuitifik'Ni^ht : 

M I pr'ytlice now, UHgird ihy ftrangenefs." SrEEVgNS. 

" fpind jour rich opinion,] Throw away aod fquander a" re- 

putation fo valuable as yours. John.sov. 

8 — — ftlj. charily — — j Care of one's Telf. JOJt*Sfl*r. 

9 And pajji^n, hatfing my Itjt judgtmmt collied ,j Thus tile folio 
rc.icis, and I believe rigiitly. Othello means, tliat pifTioa has dif- 
colourcd bis judgement. The word is tiled in A Midfummtr-NigU's 
Ditan i 

11 .'ike lightning in the collitd night," 

To c»lly anciently figaified to befnut, to blccktn ns wilh coal. So, 
in a comedy called the lazily oj Lot*, 160S : " — <"3Try thy 
link a t'other Gde the way, than callow' ft me ao J my ruffe." Tbe 
wur (as I am allured) isfii'.l ufed in the miJ'and counties. 

Mr. Toilet informs me thai Wallits Hijiort »J NoTthwnterfaiiJ, 
p. 4ti, Uyi, " —in oar northern counties it [i. e. a hue black ci ty 
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Arrays to lead the way: If I once ftir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the beft of you 

Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who fet it on; 

And he that is approv'd in this offence,* 

Though he had twinnM with me, both at birth, 

Shall lofe me. — What! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people's hearts brimful! of fear, 

To manage private and doraeflick quarrel. 

In night, and on the court and guard of fafety!* 

or ochre] is commonly known by tbc name of callow or kWoxv, by 
which name it is koown by D. . Woodward," ice. The doctor fay* 
it had its name fiom hollow, by which name, in the North, the 
Jmut or grimt on tit lop oj chimneys is called. Colly, however, is 
from coal, as collier. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads— cholit'd. 

Striven*. 

Coles in his Diaiooary, 1679, render! *• collcw'd by denigratus : 
— to colly," denigro. 

1 he quarto, 162s, reads — having my beft judgement cool'd. A 
modcru editor fuppofed that quell' d was the word iuteuded. 

Malone. 

• wmmm he thai is approv'd is this office,) He that is conyided 
by proof , of having been engaged in this olfence. Johnson. 

3 In tight, and on the court and guard of J'jely l\ Thus the old 
copies- Mr. Maloue reads: 

In night, and on the court of guard and fafety! Steevfks. 

Thefe words have undoubtedly been tranfpofed by ne "licence at 
the prefs. For this emcuda'.iou, of which I am confident every 
reader will approve, I am anfwerable. The court of guard was the 
common phrale of the tine for the guard-room. It lias already been 
iiffd by lago in a former fcent ; and what Hill more ftionyjy 
confirms the etneudauou, lago is there ("peaking of Cajfio, and de- 
ferring bim as «bout to be placed in the very nation where he nour 
appears: »« 1 he litutt»at>t to-night watches on the touit oj guard." 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

41 If we be not rtlicv'd within this ho'ir, 
We muftreiurnto the court of guar i.'* 

The fd.nt phrafe occurs in Sir Jvhn Qlicaftle , 1600, and in m.iny 
nti-cr oid plays, A similar miftukc has happened in the ptcfeui 
ftcue, where in the original copy we tind : 

*• Have you forgot all fl-tce cf/n/e and duty? 
in lie ad of — all f tuft of place and duty. 
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*Tis monftrous/— Iago, who 
MON. If partially affia'd, 5 



began it? 
or leagu d in office,* 



I may venture to iffert with cor ftdence, that no editor of Shak- 
fpeare has more feduloufly adhered to the ancient copies than I have 
done, or more fteadily oppofed any change grounded merely oo ob- 
solete or unufual pbrafco'ogy. But the error in the prcfent cafe it 
fa apparent, and the pbrafe, tht icurt of guard, fo tftablifhed by the 
uniform ufage of the poets of Sbakfpca: e's time, that Dot to have 
coneded thr cniftake of the compofitor in tbe prefeot inftaoce, 
would in my apprebenfioo have been unwarrantable. If the phrafc* 
ology of the old copies had merely been unufual, I fhould not have 
ventured to make the flighteR change: but tbe frequent occurrence 
of t'e pbrafe, tht court of guard, in ail our old plays, and that being 
ike word *f a<t, leave us not room to eotertain a doubt of iti being 
the irue reading. 

Mr. Sleevcm fays, a phrafeology as unufual occurs in A tflid- 
Jummer-Nighi 1 J Drtam ; but he forgets that it is fupported by the 
ufage of contemporary writers. When any fuch is produced in 
fupport of that before us, it ought certainly to be attended to. 

I may add. that tht court of fafetj may in a metaphorical Cenfe be 
unH?rtlood; but who ever talked of tht guard [i. e. tbe /«/<*)] of 
Jajety ? Malonp. 

At a collocation of words, as feemiogly perveife, occurs in 4 
Mid J 'writer. Night's Drtam, and is juaified tbete, iu tbe following 
iu/Lnce — 

" I fhall deure you of more acquaintance;" 

I forbear to diftuib the text under confidcraiion. 

If Saftlj, like the Roman SaUs, or Rnovtry in K'rng Ltar, be 
peilooificd, where is the impropriety of f*ying — undtr the guard oi 
Softtf? Thus, Plautus, iu his Captivi: »» Neque jam ftrvate 
Salut, fivult, me poteH." 

Mr. Malone alfo appears to forget t hat, on a preceding occafion, 
he too has left an unexemplified and veiy queftionable phrafe, in 
the text of this tragedy, hoping, we may fuppofe, (as I do.) that 
it will be hereafter countenanced by example. See p. 9S, v. 9. 

STEt Yi-Mf • 

* 'tis monftrous.] This word was ufed as a iiifyllable, at if 
it were written monjterout. Malonb. 

It is again ufed as a trifyllabUin fAaclttk. Stt Vol. XI. p. t;6, 
o. 6. Stbevens. 

1 Jfpartiatl, affin'd.J Jfn'd is bound by pioximity of relation- 
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Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth, 
Thou art no foldier. 

j ago . Touch me not fo near: 

1 had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 7 
Than it fliould do offence to Michael CalTio; 
Yet, I perfuade myfelf, to fpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. — Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myfelf being in fpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help ; 
And Caflio following him 8 with determin'd fword, 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Catfio, and entreats his paufe ; 
Myfelf the crying fellow did purfue, 
Left, by his clamour, (as it fo fell out,) 
The town might fall in fright: he, fwift of foot. 
Outran my purpofe ; and I return' d the rather 
For that! heard the clink and fall of f words, 
And Caflio high in oath; which, till to-night, 
1 ne'er might lay before: When I came back, 
( For this was brief,) I found them clofe together, 
At blow, and thrufl ; even as again they were, 
When you yourfelf did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report : — ■ 
Bat men are men ; the beft fometimes forget: — 
Though Ca'Jio did fome little wrong to him,-^- 
As men in ra^e ftiike thofe that with them befl, — 

- 

Ihip ; but here it meant related bv n<-arncfs ofoC.ce. Io the fir It 
fcene itis ufed in the tormcr of thefe fenfes : 
** If I, in any juft term, am oj/VJ 
" To love the Mjor." STr.tVfc.NS. 

• Icagud in ofice,] Old copies — ,'*<i£uf. Cnirecled by Mr. 

Tope. Malone. 

? cut from rtj mouth,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 162a, 

rcaii— this tongue. ox( fro n my mouth. Mu.rvN?. 

• And jCi'TtJ folhwin* him 1 Die 1*0 rd Sim in this line feems 

to have crept in:o it from the com pofitor's eye ghnciug on that be- 
low. MM.9KE. 
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Yet, furely, Caflio, 1 believe, receiv'd, 
From him that fled, forae ftrange indignity, 
Which patience could not pafs. 

Oth. I know, Iago, 

Thy honefly and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to CalTio: — -Caflio, 1 love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine. — 

Enter Desdemona, attended. 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd Op ;— 

I'll make thee an example. 

Des. What's the matter, dear I 

Oth. Airs well now, fweeting; 3 Come away to 
bed. 

Sir, for your hurts, 

Myfelf will be your furgeon : Lead him off. a 

[To Montano, who is led off. 
Iago, look with care about the town ; 
And filence thofe whom this vile brawl diflraclcd — 
Come, Defdemona; 'tis the foldiers' life, 
To have their balmy Cumbers wak'd with flrife. 

[Exeunt alt but Iago, and Cassio.. 

Iago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? 

Cas. Ay, paft all furgery. 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation! 0,1 
have loa my reputation! I have loft the immortal 

0 /wetting :] This furfeiing vulgar term of fondncfc 

originates f:om the name of an apple dillioguilhed only by US 
infipid fwcetnefs. SrtEvtss. 

3 Uad him •Jf.l lam perfumed thefe words were ongjnatlf 
a mammal dircdiofl. In our old plajtft!Lth« ft igcdhediOM were 
couched in imperative terms nujick—Rag tht htll— Le.»a 

him off. MALOHI, 
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part, fir, oF myfelf, and what remains is beftial.— * 
My reputation, Iago, my reputation. 

I ago. As I am an honed man, I thought yon had 
received fome bodily wound ; there is more offence 
in that, than in reputation.* Reputation is an idle 
and mod falfe impofition ; oft got without merit, 
aad loll without deferving: You have loft no re- 
potation at ail, nnlefs you repute yourfelf fuch a 
Jofer. What, man ! there are ways to recover the 
general again: You are but now call in his mood, 1 
a punimment more in policy than in malice ; even 
fb as one would beat his ofFencelefs dog, to affright 
an imperious lion ; fue to him again, and he's yours. 

C as. I will rather fue to be defpifed, than to de- 
ceive fo good a commander, with fo flight/ fo 
drunken, and fo indifcreet an officer. Drunk? and 
fpeak parrot? 5 and fquabbie? fvvagger? fwear? 
and difcourfe fuftian with one's own fhadow?— O, 
thou invifible fpirit of wine, if thou haft no name 
to be known by, let us call thee— devil! 

* — Utre is more olfjoce S:c] Thut the quartos. The folio 
reads— there is more /<«/>, See. Stekvens. 

3 — — ;ajt in ku mood,) Ejected ia bis anger. Johnson. 

4 fo flight,] Thus the folia. The quarto, i6aa, reads — 

fo light. Mai. one. 

V— anJfpcak parrot?] A phrafe Ggnifying to ad foolifhljr 
aad chitai(h!y. So Skelioa : 

»• Thefe maidens fall mekely with many a divers flour, 

«• Frefhlythey drefs and make fweete my born e, 

«« With fpait parrot I pfay you fall courtcouflv thei faye.'' 

So, in Lyly's Woman intkt Moon, x5g7 : 

»' Thou pretty parrot, /peak a while.** 
Thefe lines are wauling in tUe fir ft quarto. Stezve is. 
From Dm ii, kc. to fhadtw, induGvely, is urau.iog in the 
quano, 1612. Bv •* /peal parrot,*' furely 10* piet nuaat, »• tali, 
idly," an J not, as Dr. Warburtou fup^ofes, * aS fooliiily." 

KUlons. 
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Iaco. What was he that you follow'd with your 
fword? What had he done to you? 
Cas. I know not. 
Iago. Js it poffible? 

Cas. I remember a mafs of things, but nothing 
diftinclly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. — O, 
that men fliould put an enemy in their mouths, to 
Ileal away their brains ! that we (honld, with joy, 
revel, pleafure, and applaufe, transform ouifeivcs 
into beafls! 

Iago. Why, but yon are now well enough ; How 
came you thus recovered ? 

Cas. It hath pleafed the devil, drunkennefs, to 
give place to the devil, wrath: one unperfcelnefs 
fhows me another, to make me frankly defpife 
myfelf. 

Iago. Come, you are too fevere a moraler: As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this coun- 
try (lands, 1 could heartily wifh this had not be- 
fallen ; but fince it is as it is, mend it for your 
own good. 

Cas. 1 will afk him for my place again ; he fbafl 
tell me, 1 am a drunkard! Had 1 as many mouda 
as Hydra, fuch an anfwer would flop tJ'cm 
To be now a fenfiblc man'i by and by 2 I 
prefentiy a beafl! O flrange Every i* 
cup is unblcfs'd, and the ingredient i- a . . 

Iago. Come, c( ne, good wine is J f 
liar creature, if v ufed ; t\- 

againfl it. An< Ucuudzz- 1** 

think I love yo cl 

Cas. 1 hav rovrd s- 

Iaco. You 
at fume time, 
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<Jo. Onr general's wife is now the general ;— J may 
jay fo in this refpecl, for that be hath devoted and 
given up himfelf to the contemplation, mark, and 
denotement of her parts and graces: 5 — confcfs 
yourfelf Ireely to her; importune her; fhe'll help 
to put you in your place again: ihe is of fo free, 
fo kind, fo apt, fo bleflcd a difpofition, that {he 
holds it a vice in her goodnefs, not to do more than 
jlie is requeued: I his broken joint, 6 between you 
and her hufband, entreat her to fplinter; and, my 
fortunes againft any lay 7 worth naming, this crack 
of your love mall grow ftronger than it was before. 
' Cas. You advile me well. 

Iago. 1 protefl, in the Gncerity of love, and ho- 
neft kindnefs. 

Cas. I think it freely ; and, betimes in the 
morning, will 1 befeech the virtuous Defdemona to 
undertake for me: I am defperate of my fortunes, 
if they check mc here. 

1 — —for that he hath devoted and given up himfelf to tht c$m- 
temptation, mark, and denotement of ksr parts and graces :} [Old 
copies — devotement. ] I remember, it is faid of Antony, in the 
beginning of his tragedy, that he who ofed to fix bis eyes altoge- 
ther on the dreadful ranges of war: 

*' now bends, now turns, 

" The office and devotion of their view 
»• Upon atawnv fiont." 
This is finely expreffed ; but I cannot perfuade myfelf that out 
poet would ever have faid, any one devoted himfelf to the devote* 
ment of any thing. All the copies agree; but the miflake certainly 
arofe from a fiuglc k-itcr being tuiucd upfide down at prefs. 

Theobald. 

The fame mifiake has happened in Hamlet, and in fevcral other 
places. Sec Vol. V. p. 178, n. 3. Malone. 

6 This biokcu joint,] Thus the folio. The original copy 

irer.di— This brawl, Malone. 

7 « any lay — ] i. e. any bet, any wager. Ritson. 

So, io Cjmbtlbu* " I will bate it no lay. Stiivini. 



the moor of venige; j* 7 

Iago. Yoa are in the right. Goodnight, lieu- 
tenant; I mufl to the* watch. 

Gas. Good night, honeft Iago. [ Exit Cassio. 
Iago. And what's he then, that fays,— I play the 

villain ? 

When this advice is free, 8 I give, and honeft, 
Probal 3 to thinking, and (indeed) the courfe 
To win the Moor again? For 'tis mod eafy 
1 he inclining Defdemona a to fubdue 
In any honeft fuit ; fhe's frara'd as fruitful 3 
As the free elements. 4 And then for her 
To win the Moor, — were't to renounce his bap- 
tifm, 

All feals and fymbols of redeemed fin, — 

His fonl is fo enfetter'd to her love, 

That fhe may make, nnmake, do what flie lift, 

Even as her appetite ftiail play the god 

With his weak funclion. How am 1 then a villain, 

To counfel Caffio to this parallel courfe, 5 

» 

• this advki is free,] This counfel has an appearance of 

honeft opcnneTs, of frank good-will. Johnson. 

Rather gratis, not paid for, as his advice to Roderigo was. 

Henley. 

9 Prolal ] Thus the old editions. TheTe maybe fuel) a 

contraction of the word probable, but I have not met with it in any 
other book. Yet abbreviations as violent occur in our ancient 
writers, aud tfpecially in the woiks of ChmchyaTd. Steeveks. 

' The inclining Defdemona—] Inclining htie fignifies compliant. 

Mai one. 

' fruitful — ] Correfponding to benignus, aqSovct. 

Henlet. 

4 as fruitful 

As the free elements.) Liberal, bountiful, as the elemci.ts, out 
of which all things are ptoduced. Johnson. 

• t0 this pnrallcl covrfe,} Parallel, for even; becaufe parallel 

lines run even and equiiiiAant. W AMU HON. 
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Direclly to his good? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their blacked fins put on, 

They do fugged 6 at firft with heavenly fhows, 

As I do now: For, while this honed fool . 

Plies Defdetnona to repair his, fortunes, 

And (he for him pleads (trongly to the Moor, 

Til pour this pedilence 7 into his ear, — 

That (he repeals him 8 for her body's lufl ; 

And, by how much Ihe drives to do him good, 

She (hall nndo her credit with the Moor. 

So will 1 turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net, 

That fhall enmefh them all. 9 — How now, Koderigo? 

Enter Roderigo. 

Rod. I do follow here in the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. 
My money is aimoft fpent; 1 have been to-night 

So, in our author's* 70th Sonnet t 

M Time doili transfix the flourifh fet on youth, 

">» And delves the parallels in beauty's brow." MALONE. 

Faralltl couijt i i. c. courfc level, and even with bit defign. 

Johnson. 

* When devils will their hlachtjl Jns put on. 

They ia fugged ] When devils mean to injligatt men to 

commit tlu moft atrocious crimes. So, \n Hamlet: 

11 Ol death 1 put 0:1 by conning and fore'd caufe." 
To pm on t hn already occurred twice in the prelcnt play, in this 
fenfe. To j*zgtfi iu old language is to tempt. 
See Vol. IV. p. 120, n. 4. Malone. 
» rtlpout this fejtiltnct —) Peaiiejce, for poifon. 

Wakburton. 

• Thai flit repeals him — ] That is, recalls him. JohmsOM. 

9 That Jhall tnmcjh the* all.} A metaphor fiotu taking birds 
in mcibes. Pope. 

WUy uot from the taking filh, for which puipofc nets ate more 
frequently uftd ? ' M. Ma:ON. 
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exceedingly well cudgell'd ; and, I think, the iflue 
will be— I Ihall have fo much experience for my 
pains: and fo, with no money at all, and a little 
more wit, fl return to Venice. 

Iago. How poor are they, that have not pa- 
tience ! — 

What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ft, we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Does't not go well? CaflTio hath beaten thee, 
And thou, by that ftnall hurt, hail calhieiM Caffio : 
Though other things grow fair againft the fun. 
Yet fruits, that bloiTom firft, will firft be ripe : 3 
Content thylelf a while. — By the mafs, 'tis morn- 
ing. 4 

9 a little mort wit,} Thus the folio. The firft quarto readi 

— and with that wit. Stkevbns. 

s Though ether things grow fair againjl the Jan, 

tot fruits, that hlojom firj, will jirfl be ripe:] Of many differ- 
ent thing}, all planned with the fame art, aod promoted with the 
fame diligence, foroe mud fucceed fooner thao others, by the order 
of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once ; we mull proceed 
by the oeccffaiy gradation We are not to dejpair of flow eventi 
any note than of tardy fruits, while the caufes are in regular pro- 
grefs, and the fruits grow /air againjl the Jun. Sir Thomas Hao- 
mer has not, I think, rightly conceived the fcnlimeut; for he 
leads : 

Thofe fruits which bloflom firft, art net frjl ripe. 
1 Have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are f$w to 
whom that will be eafy which was difficult to Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

Johnson. 

The blojfomingy or fair appearance of things, to which lago al - 
ludes, is, the removal of C .flio. As their plan had already bhjfomeJ, 
fo there was good ground for expe&ing that it would Joon be rife. 
Iago does not, I think, mean to compare their fcherut to tardy fruits, 
as Dr. Johufon feems to have fuppofed. M alone. 

* — By the mafs, 'tis morning; } Here wc have one of the nu- 
merous arbitrary alterations made by the Mafter of the Revels in the 

Vol. XX11I. K 




Retire thee ; go where thou artbilieted : 
Away, I fay; thou flialt know more hereafter: 
Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Rod.] Two things art 

to be done, — 
My wife muft move for Caffio to her miftrefs ; 
Til fet her on ; 

Myfelf, the while, to draw 5 the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump when ' he may Caffio find 
Soliciting his wife: — Ay, that's the way; 

Dull not device by coldnefs and delay. [Exit. 

• * 

playhoufe copies, from which a great part of the folio was printed j 
It readi — In trclh, 'tie morning. Sec Tkt Hifiorical Account oj tk» 
Englijh SUgti Vol. III. Maloni. 

• — to Jrew — ) Thu» the old copies; and thii reading ia 
confident with the tenor of the prefent interrupted fpeecb. Iago> 
it ftill debating with bimfelf concerning the meant to perplex 
Othello. STEEVENi. 

MyftlL the wkilt % to draw—— ) The old copiet have swhilt. 
Mr. Theobald made the correction. 

The modern editort read — Myfelf, the while, will draw. But 
the old copiet are undoubtedly right. An imperfect (cntence wai 
intended. lago it ruminating on his plao. Maloni. 

7 — i bring him jump xvitn — ] UntxptQtdlyt — an expreffiou 
•taken from the bound, or dart, with which we are (hocked, at the 



vhtn. So, in Hamlet: 

" Thut twice before, and jump at this dead hour." 
See Vol. XXII, p. n and ia, b. 7. Stmviki. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

■ 

Before the Cajlle. 
Enter Cassio, and fome Muficians. 

. 

Cas. Matters, play here, I will content your 
pains, 

Something that's brief; and bid — good-morrow, 
general/ [ Mufick; 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Why, mailers, have your inflruments been 
at Naples, that they fpeak i'the nofe thus ? 8 
1. Mus. How, fir, how! 

Clo. Are thefe, 1 pray you, calf d wind inflru- 
ments? 

l. Mus. Ay, marry, are they, fir. 

Clo. O, thereby hangs a tail. 

l. Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, fir? 

1 _ — ani bid — g$oJ-morrow, general. ] It it the ufu?l praflice 
of the wails, or noduroal usinfhels, in fevcral towns in ib« North 
of En^nrf, after playing a tune or two, to cry " Good-morrow, 
maifter fuch a one, good-morrow dame," adding the hour, and 
ftate of the weather. It fhould fcom to have prevailed at Siratford- 
upon- Avon. They formerly ufed haullo)S t which are the wiud- 
inftrumcnts here meant. Ritson. 

* Why, majitrs, have your injl>itmtnts been at Naples, that they 
fpeak i'the nofe thus?] So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

" And other*, when the bagpipe Jmgs i'the nofe, — " 

Steevens.' 

The venereal difeafe iirft appeared at the fiege of NapU». 

Johnson. 
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Clo. Marry, fir, by many a wind inflxnment that 
I know. Bat, matters, here's money for yon: and 
the general fo likes your mufick, that he deGres 
yon, of all loves,* to make no more noife with it. 

t. Mu$. Well, fir, we will not. 

Clo. If you have any mufick that may not be 
heard, to't again: bnt, as they fay, to hear mufick, 
the general does not greatly care. 

l. Mus. We have none fuch, fir. 

Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
1*11 away:* Go; vaniih into air; a away. 

[Exeunt Muficians. 

Cas. Doft thou hear, my honeft friend? 

Clo. No, I hear not your honeft friend; I hear 
you. 

Cas. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets. 4 There's 
a poor piece of gold for thee : if the gentlewoman 
that attends the general's wife, be flirting, tell her, 
there's one Caflio entreats her a little favour of 
lpeech : Wilt thou do this? 

Clo. She is ftirring, fir ; if (he will ftir hither, f 
fhall feem to notify unto her. [ Exif. 

Enter Iago. 

Cas. Do, good my friend. — In happy titne^Iago. 
Iago. You have not been a-bed then ? 

9 of all loves,] The folio reads — for love's fait. The 

phrafe in the text occurs alfo in Tie Mmj Wives of Wind/or. See 
Vol. V. p. S4, n. 3. Si sevens. 

• for I'll aw0jt] Sir T. Hanmer readi,— and Hit away. 

Johnson. 

van'tjh into air j "J So, the folio and one of the quartos. 

The eldcft quarto readi — Vanifh away. Stekvens. 
* . ihj quilleti. J See Vol, XXII, p, 3o5, n. 3. Maloni. 
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• * 

Cas. Why, no; tlie day had broke 

Before we parted, I have made bold, lago, 
To fend in to your wife : My fuit to her 
Is, that (he will to virtuous Defdemona 
Procure me forae accefs. 

I ago. Hi fend her to you prefently ; 

And I'll devife a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converfe and bufmefs 
May be more free. [Exit, 

Cas. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeft. 5 

i 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: lam forry 
For your difpleafure ; 6 but all will foon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are ulkiug of it ; 
And Ine fpeaks for you ftoutly : The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurtj is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity $ and that, in wholefome wifdom, 

• I fuotr Utw 

A Flortntin* n9rt kind and hontjl. ] la confequence of this line, 
a doubt hat been entertained concerning the eountiy of Iago. 
Caffio wat undoubtedly a Florentine, at appears by the firft fcene 
of the pU' /f where be it exprcfily called one. That Iago wat a 
Vtuitian, i$ proved by a fpeech in the third fcene of thi* act, and 
»y wh? t he fayt in the fifth ad, after having ftabbed Roderigo : 

" /^o. Alai, my dear frieud and countryman, Roderigo . 

•* Ufa. What, of Venial 

M l»go. Yet." . . 

All <hat Caffio meant to fay in the paffage before us is, I never 
expe./unced more honefty and kindneft even in one of my own 
Conmiy men, than in this man. 

Mr. Siecvens has nude the fame obfetvatipn in another place. 

Ma los a. 

It was made in edit. 1778. StebvenI. . 

• For your difpleafure ; ) i. e. tha difpleifure you have incurred 
from Othello. SrtEVEMS. 

K 5 
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He might not bat refufe you : but, he protefts, he 

loves you ; 
And needs no other fuitor, but his likings, 
To take the fafft occafion by the front, 6 
To bring you in again* 

Cas. Yet, I befeech you,— 

If you think fit, or that it may be done. — 
Give me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 
With Defdemona alone. 

Emil. Pray you, come in; 

I will beftow you where you Ihall have time 
To (peak your bofom freely. 

Cas. 1 am much bound to you/ 

v ' r i- 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE IL 

A Room in the Cajlle. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 

Oth. Thcfe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ftate: 8 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 

Iago. Well, my good lord, Til do't. 

Oth. This fortification, gentlemen,— fliall we 
fee't ? 

Gent. We'll wait upon your lord/hip. [ ExeunL 

• To take the Jaj'jl occafion by the front,] Tim line is wanting in 
the folio. Steevens. 

7 / am muck bound to you.] This fpeech is omitted in the firft 
q»arto. Stjeevfns. 

• /0/Afflatc:] Thus the qnarlo, 1622. FoJio,—to the 

Jtntte. Malone. 
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SCENE III, 

Before the Cajlle. 

Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia, 

Des. Be thouaffurd, good Cafllo, I will do 
AU my abilities in thy behalf. 
Emil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my 
hufband, 
As if the cafe were his. 9 
Des. O, that's an honeft fellow.— Do not doubt, 
Caflio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. Bounteous madam, 

Whatever fliall become of Michael Caffio, 
He's never anything but your true fervanu 

Des. O, fir, I thank you : a Yon do love my lord ; 
You have known him long; and be you wellaffur'd, 
He fliall in ftrangenefs ftand no further off 
Than in a politick diftance. 

Cas. Ay, but lady, 

That policy may either laft ib long, 3 
Or feed upon fucti nice and waterifli diet, 
Or breed itfelf fo put of circumflance, 

♦ As ij <i< cafe i*tr$ kit.] The folio reads,— Ai if the tt»fi 
wee his. Steevens. 

•O, Cr, I thank yoa:] Thus the quarto, i6a«. Ane toll* 
reals — 1 know't, I tuaofc you. Malone. 

5 TUt policy may titktr lafi fo long, ] He may either of bimrclf 
thiok it politick to keep me out of office fo long, or he may be 
faiisied with fuch fligbt reafoos, or fo many accidents rn»y make 
him think ray re-adimffion at that time impropei, that l may fc>« 
Huh; forgotten. Johmsoh, 

K 4 
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That, I being abfent, and my place fupplied, 
My general will forget my love and fervice. 

Des. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place z aflure thee, 
If I do vow a friendfhip, Fll perform it 
To the lad article: my lordfhall never reft; 
Til watch him tame, 4 and talk him out of patience; 
His bed fhall feem a fchool, his board a fhrift; 
111 intermingle every thing he does 
With CamVs fuit : Therefore be meny, Caflio ; 
For thy folicitor (hall rather die, 
Than give thy caufe away. 



Enter Othello and Iago, at a dijlance. 

■ ■ 

Emtl. Madam, here comes 

My lord. 

Cas. Madam, Til take my leave. 

Des. Why, flay. 

And hear me fpeak. 

Cas. Madam, not now; I am very ill at eafe, 

4 I'll walck him tamt, ) It is faid, that the ferocity of beafts, 
jnfuperable and irreclaimable by auy other means, is fubdued by 
keeping thtm from fleep. Johnson. 

Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from fl«ej 
and it is to the maoagemeut of thefe that Suaklpearc alludes, 
in Cartwright's Lady Errant : 

" we'll keep y.ou, 



i fleep, 
». So, 



*♦ As they do hawks, watching untill you leave 
41 Your wildnefs." 

Again, in Monftur D'Olivt % 1606: »» your only way to dial 

vuth women aud parrots, is to keep thtm uating." 
Again, in Sir W. D'Aveoant's Jujl Itulisn, x63o: 

" They've w.ttch'd my hardy violence fo tame." 
Again, in Tie Booie of Baukyrtge, Hunlj*g t &c. bl. f. no due : 
t* Wgit her all nyght, and on themorrowe all dayc, aud then {he 
yill bs prcvi cuough to be icc-laimed." Sx£EV£NS. 
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• 

Unfit for mine own purpofes. 

Des. Well, well, 4 

Do your difcretion. [Exit Cassio. 

Iago. Ha ! I like noc that. 

Oth. What doft thou fay? 

Iago. Nothing, my lord : or if— I know notwhat. 

Oth. Was not that Caffio, parted from my wife? 

Iago. Caffio, my lord? No,fure, I cannot think 

it, < 
That he would fteal away fo guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 

Oxh. I do believe, 'twas be. 

Des. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a fnitor here, 
A man that langoilbes in your difpleafure. 

Oth. Who is't, you mean ? 

Des. Why, your lieutenant Caffio. Good my lord, 
]f I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His prefent reconciliation take; 3 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, 8 

4 Weil, well,] Tha adverb — wtU t bat been repeated for ibe 
fake of mcafure. Stbivihi. 

* His prefent rttontiliatien take}] Caffio was to be reconciled to 
bit general, not bit geneial to him, therefore lakt cannot be right. 
}Nt Chould rtail — mskt. Warburtok. 

To tab his ucincilution, may be to accept the fubmiffion which 
be makes in order to be reconciled. Johnson. 

* — — «nd not in cunning,] Cunning for defigo, or purpofe, 
Amply. Warburton. 

Perhaps rather for inoxaltdgt, the ancient fenfe of the word. So, 
in Mts/urt for Mta/urt: 41 In the boldneft of my cunning I will lay 
myfelf in luzard." The oppofition which feems to Lave been in- 
tended between cunning and ignorance, favours this interpretation. 

M ALONE. 
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I have no judgement in an honeft face: 
1 pr'ythee, call him back. 

Oth. Went he hence now f 

Des. Ay, footh; fo humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me; 
Tfuffer with him. 6 Good love, call him back. 

Oth. Not now, fweet Defdemona ; fome other 
time. 

Des. But IhalTt be fhortly? 
Oth. The fooner, fweet, for you. 

Des. Shairt be to-night at fupper ? 
Oth. No, not to-night. 

Des. To-morrow dinner thenP 
Oth. I fhall not dine at home; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 
Des. Why then, to-morrow night; or tuefday 
morn ; 

Or tuefday noon, or night ; or wednefday morn; — 

3 pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 

Exceed three days: in faith, he's penitent; 

And yet his trefpafs, in our common reafon, 

( Save that, they fay, the wars rauft make examples 

Out of their heft, 7 ) is not almoft a fault 

To incur a private check : When fhall he come? 

Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my foul, 

What you could afk me, that I ftiould deny, 



• I fufftr with kirn.] Tbui the quarto, i6at. The folio reads 
To fuffer with him. Stbivens. 

' — — the wars muj mske txamplis 

Out of their beft,] The leverity of military difcipline 
not fpare the btjl men of the army, whea their pu rudiment 
afford & wliotefome example. JOHNSON. 

The old copies read— htr beft. Mr. Rovic made thii necefiary 
emendatioa. M alone. 
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Orftandfo mammering on.' What! Michael Caflio, 
That came a wooing with you ; 9 and many a time,* 
"When I have fpoke of you difpraifingly, 
Hath ta'en your part ; to have fo much to do 
To bring him in ! Truft me, I conld do much, — 
Oth. Pr'y thee, no more: let him come when he 
wi'll ; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 

Tis as I fhould entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourifhiug difhes, or keep you warm ; 
Or fue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own perfon : Nay, when I have a fuit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

. 

a -— — Jo mammeriog on.] To hefitate, to fland in fufpenfe. 
The word often occurs in old Englifh writings and probably takes 
its original from the French M'jf mour, which men were apt ofieu 
to repeat when tbey were not prepared to give a diijd anfwer. 

Hanmer. 

I find tbe fame word in Acolajus,*. comedy, 1540: I ftand 
in doubt, or in a mamorynge between hope and fear." 

Again, in Thomas Dram's tranflatiou of the third fatire of the 
fecond book of Horace, 1567: 

«« Yea, wheu fhe daygoes to fend for him, then mamtrpg 
he doth dome." Steeveks. 
Again, in Lyly's Euphuet % i58o: 41 — neither /and in a manuring 
whether it be beft to depart or oot." Tbe quarto, 1622, reads — 
muttering. Mammtring is the reading of tbe folio. 

Maloni. 

* What! Michael Caflio, 

That come a wooing with you;] And yet in the firft zQ Caffio 
appears perfectly ignorant of tbe amour, and is indebted to lago 
for the information of Othello's marriage, and of the perfon to 
-whom he is married. Stekven*. 

See the notes on the paflage alluded to, p. 3a, n. 5. 

Malonk. 

a many a time, ] Old copies, redundantly, and without th« 

leafl improvement of the fenfe, —ft many a time. The compofitor 
had accidentally repeated— /o, from the preceding lint. 

Stuvivs. 
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• 

It mall be full of poize * and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 

Oth. I will deny thee nothing: 

Whereon, I do befeech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to rayfelf. 

Des. Shall I deny you? no: Farewell, my lord. 

Oth. Farewell, my Defdemona: 1 will come to 
thee flraiglit. 

Des. Emilia, come : — Be it as your fancies teach 
you ; 

Whate'er you be, I am obedient. 

[Exit, with Emilia*' 
Oth. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my foul. 
But I do love thee! '* and when 1 love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 4 

a . full of poize — J i. o. of weight. So, io tit Duml 

Krigkl, i633s 

»* Tiiey are of pone fufficient — ." 

Again : 

»' But we are all preft down with other poiie." 

SrBEVEKl. 

3 Excelltut wretch ! — Perdition catch m; foul, 

But I do lovi thee! &c. ] The meaning of ihe word wrttch, it 
not geoerally uuderftood. It i» now, in fome pans of England, a 
term of the foftcft and foodeft teudtrnefft. It expreffes the utmoft 
decree of amiableoefs, joined wild ao idea, wrLicb perhaps all ten- 
dernefs includes, of fecblenefs, fofwtfl, jud want of protection. 
Oliiello, confidering. Defdemona as excelling in beauty and virtue, 
fofi and timorous by her fex, and by her fitnaiion cbfolulely in his 
power, calU her, Exeilltnt wrttch! It may bo expteffed : 
Dear, hamilt/s, kelplc/s excellence Johnsom.* 
Sir W. D'Aveuant ufe» tb« fame exprefion in his Cruel Brothtr % 
i63o. and with the fame mea .toe. It occun t*ice: * txcelltni 
wretch! with a timorous modclty Ihe ftilleiu up her utterance." 

SihaVENS. 

4 — — when I lovt tktt not, 

Liuvt, is cent «g«ta ] Wlwn my love i» for a moment fufpeod- 
ed by fufpicion. I have nolhiu.» in my mind but difcord, tumult^ 
perturbation, and coufuiicn. Johnson. 
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Iago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. What dofl thou fay, Iago? 

Iago. Did Michael Caflio, when you wou'd my 
lady, 

Know of your love? 

Oth. Hedid,fromfir(l tolafl: Why doft thou afk? 

Iago. But fur a fatisfaclion of my thought; 
No further harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, Iago? 

Iago. I did not think, he had been acquainted 
with her. 

Olh. O, yes ; and went between os very oft. 

— — when I love thee 110/, 
. Chaos is comt again.] There is another meaning poffible. When 
J craft to love thee, the world is at an end } i. t. there remains no- 
thing valuable or important. The firft explanation may be more 
elegant, the feeond is perhaps more eafy. Shakfpeare has the fame 
thought in bit Venus and Adonist 

" For be being dead : with bini is beauty (lain, 
*' And, beauty dead, black Chaos eoaes again" 

Steevens. 

This paffage does not flrike ms in the fame light in which it ap- 
peared to Dr. Jobufon ; as Othello had not yet any expeiicncc of 
that perturbation and difcord, by which he ;ficrwaidsi» fo fatally 
agitated. He means, I think, to fay, — and en J ttaje to love thee % 
the world it/elj Jhull it reduced to its primitive chaos. Shakfpeare 
probably preferred — 41 chaos is come again," to ** c» zo\Jhali come 
again," as more bold and expreffive. Nluretus, a poet of the iGih 
century, has exaflly the fame thought; 

" Tune meo elabi poffis de peflore. Lard, 

» 4 Aut ego, dum viv«m, non memin flc tui ? 
m Ante, vel iflius muudi compage fuluia, 
»* Tetrat in antiquum Jit redituro Chaos." 
The mcaniug of Shakfpeare appears very clearly from the follow- 
ing paffage in Thi Winter's Tate, where the fame thought is more 
fully expreffed : 

*» It cannot fail, but by 

»• The viola'ion of my faith, — and then 

** Let nature crufh the fiiies o* the eartb together, 

»» And mar the feeds within!" Malone. 
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Iago. Indeed ? 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed: — Difcern'fl thoa 
aught in that? 3 
Is he not honefl? 

Iago. Honeft, my lord ? 

Oth. A y» honeft.* 

Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What doftthou think? 

Iago. Think, my lord? 

Oth. Think, my lord } 

By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were fome monfter in his thought 
Too hideous to be lhovvn. 5 — Thou doft mean 
fomething : 

I heard thee lay but now, — Thou lik'dft not that, 
When Caflio left my wife ; What did'ftnot like? 
And, when 1 told thee — he was of my counfel 

3 Iago. Indeed? 
Oth. Indeed! indeed: kc.) I cannot help fuppofing that 
tbii paflaga is interpolated, and originally Hood thu» : 

Iago. Indeed! _ . . , m 

Oth. Indeed: Difcern'ft tbou ought in that? 

See the next note. Steevens. 

* A 7% koneji.} The old copies, violating the tneafure, read: 
Hooeft ? a;, koneji. 

It appears from many inftancei, that where words were to be 
repeated at all', our old blundering printers continued the repeti- 
tion beyond propriety. Mr. Malone has elfewheie the ^^J 1 ^- 

6 Bi htaven< ke echoes mt % 
A\ ij there were Jome monjler in kit thought Sec;] Thus the eldca 
quarto. The fecond quario reads: 

, Why doft thou echo roe, 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thought, fcc. 

The folio reads: 

— — Alas, thou eclio ft me, 
As if 8cc— Str. EVENS. 
Tbiiia ooe of the numeious alterations made in the folio copy 
by the Liceafer. Malone. 
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In my whole conrfe of wooing, then cry'dft, Indued? 
And did'ft contracl and puife thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ft fhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thou doft love me, 
Show me thy thought. 

Iago. My lord, you know 1 love you. 

Oth. 1 think, thou dolt ; 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh'ft thy words before thou giv'ft them 
breath, — 

Therefore thefe flops of thine fright me the more : 
For fuch things, in a falfe dilloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuftom ; but, in a man that's jnft. 
They are clofe denotements, working from the heart, 
That paffion cannot rule. 6 

* Jhtj art clofe denotements, working from tkt keart, 

Thai pajfion cannot rule.] Thus the carlicft quarto. But let 
Dr. Warburton be beard in defence- -of cold dilations," the 
reading of tbe fee on d folio. 

I (hould willingly, however; have adopted an emendation pro* 
pofed by Dr. Jobnfpa in tbe fubfequent note, could I have dif- 
covered that tlie word— delation wat ever ufed in its Roman fenfe 
of — accu/ation, duiirig tbe time of SK Lfpeare. Bacon frequently 
employs it, but always to Dgnify carnage or conveyance. Sti tvFNS. 

Thefe flops and breaks are cold dilations, or cold keeping back 
a fecret, wbicb men of phlegmatick conftitutions, whofe hearts 
are not fwayed or governed by their paffioos, we find, can do: 
while more fangaine tempers reveal tbemfelves at once, and wills* 
out referve. Warburton. 

The old copies give,— dilations, exctpt that the earlier quarto 
has — denotements} which was the author's firft expreffion, afterwards 
changed by him, not to dilations, but to delations; to occult and 
Jtcrtt accusations, working involuntarily Jttm the heo't, which, 
though refolved to conceal the fault, -annot rule its pajion of re- 
fentment. Johnson. 

Tkey are clofe denotements, See ] I, e. indications, ordifcove- 
ries, not openly revealed, but involuntarily wotking from the heart, 
which cannot rule and fupprefs its feeling. 

The folio reads— They are clofe dilation's ; but nothing is got by 
the change, for dilations was undoubtedly ufed in the fenfe of 
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Iaco. For Michael Cafilo, — 

1 daie be fworn, I think that he is honeft. 
Oth. 1 think fo too. 

Iago. Men fiiould be what they feem ; 

Or, thofe that be not, 'would they might feem none ! * 

Oth. Certain, men fhould be what they feem. 

Iago. Why then, 

1 think that Caflio 7 is an honeft man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this : 
I pi ay thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings. 
As thoa dolt, ruminate; and give thy worn" of thoughts 
The worft of words. 

Iago. Good my lord, pardon me,' 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
1 am not bound to that all Haves are free to.* 



dilatements, or large and full expofttions. See Minlkeu's Di&. 1617: 
To dilate or nuke large." 

Dilatement is ufed in the fenfe of illation by Lodge, our poet't 
contemporary: »* Afier all this foul weather follows a calm dilate- 
ment of others too forward harpjfuioafs." Rojaljnde, or Eupktus 
Gulden Legacie, 410. 1 '• 2 . " 

Dr. Johnfoo very elegantly reads — They are clofe dilations. 

But the obje&ion to this conjectural reading is, that there it 
flrong grouod for believing that the word was not ufed in Shak- 
fpeare's age. It is not fouod in any dictionary ol tbe time, that I 
have feen, nor has any paffage been quoted in fupport of it. Oa 
the coDtrary, we find in Miulheu tbe verb, "To delate," not Cg- 
nifying, to accufe, but thus interpreted » 11 to fteak. at large of any 
thing, vid. to dilate: " fo that if even delatisns weie the word of 
the old copy, it would mean no more than dilations. To the readiog 
of the quarto no reafonable objedtou can be made. Malone. 

6 Or, thofe that be not, 'vtOuld tkry migkl Jeem uoue ! J I believe 
the meaning is, 'uould they might no longer feem, or bear the drape 
of men. Johnson. 

May not the meaning be, 'Would they might not feem konefl ! 

M ALONE. 

7 — — that Caffio—] For the fake of meafure, I have ventured 
to i alert the pronoun — that. Steevfns. 

* to that ell flavei mre free to.] 1 am not bouud to do that, 

which even fhvet are not hound lo do. Malokl. 
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Utter my thoughts? Why, fay, they are vile and 
falfc,— 

As whereas that palace, whereinto fonl things 
Sometimes intrude not? 9 who has a breafl io pure,' 
Bat fame uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep lects, and law-days, and in feflion fit 
With meditations lawful?* 

Oth. Thou dolt confjnre asainftthy friend, Tap^o, 
If thou but think'fl him wrong d, and mak'it his ear 
A Ihanger to thy thoughts. % 

* whites that faface, wkereirto foul things 

Sjmrtimes hirxde not* J So, in The tlape of Lucrue : 

* 4 . *mo pefftfhon is fo abi'oluie, 

** ThiT fou>e impurity doth not pollute." Malom,' 

• who has a brrajl jo pure, 

But Jome uncUu .l) app theufinns 

K:tf hits, and la*>-daj<. aid in Je/Jion Jit 

With meditations Uvfuil \ Leets, an J law-days, are fybooy- 
mous terms: " Lett M.n J icob, in his Law-Vi&iOttai) \ is other, 
wife called a law-da)." 1 bey afe there explained to be courts, or 
meetings of the huiditd, " to certify the king ot the good manners, 
and government, of tlie inhabitants," and to enquire of all ofLuces 
that are not cipilal The poet's roeauing will now be plain. Who 
hai a IreaJI fo Ititle apt to form ill opinions of otkers, but that foul Jvffi- 
aons will fomrlimts mix with his fairefl and mojl tandid lhaugkts % and 
titct a court in his mind, to enqiire of tit offences appnitndtd. 

STEEVENS. 

Who has fo virtuous a breaft, that forac uncharitable furm)z«s 
anl impure conceptions will not fometimes enter into it ; hold a 
feflion there as in a regular court, aid »« bench by 'he fide" of su- 
t lorifed and lawful thoughts ? — In our poet s 3otu Sonnet vrc hud 
t ie fame imagery : 

When to the Jtjfions of f*ect filent thought 
" I fummon up remembrance of things paR.'* 
A leet," fays Bullokar, in his FngHJh Espoflor, 1616; " is a 
cnurt or law-day, holdon commonly every half year." To keep a 
leet was the verOum juris ; t ie t ile of one of the chapters in Kitchin's 
Look 0.1 Courts, being. »• The manner of kteping a court-lccl." The 
leet, according to Lambard, was a court or jurifdiclion above the 
wapentake or hundred, comprehending three or four buodrcdtv 
The jurifJtdioo of this court is now in moll places merged in that 
of Lb« County Court. KiAL>Ml. 

Vol. XX11I. if 
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Iago. I do befeech yon, — 

Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guefs, 3 

9 l do bfftechjou, — 
Though /, perchar.ce, am vicious in my guffs,] Not to mention 
that, in this reading, the i cute nee is abrupt and broken, it is like- 
wife highly abfurd. I befeech you give yourfelf no uueafiuefs from 
my unfure obfervance, though I am vicious in my guefs. -For hit 
being an ill gueffer as a realon whyO;hello (hould not be uneafy: 
in propriety, therefore, it fhould either have been, though I am 
not vicious, or btcaufe I am vicious. It appears then we fhould read: 
I do befeech you, 

Think, I, perchance, am vicious In my guefs. 

Which makes the fenfe pertinent and perfeft. Warburton. 

That abrupinefs in the fpecch which Dr. Warburton complains 
of, and wouU alter, may be cafily accounted for. Iago feems de- 
firous by this ambiguous bint, Though J — to inflame the jealoufy 
of Othello, which he knew would be more effectually done in this 
manner, than by any expreffion that bore a determinate meaning. 
The jealous Othello would fill up the paufe in the fpeech, which 
lago turns off at laft to another purpofe, and ftud a more certain 
caufe of difconttni, and a greater degree of torture aiifiug from the 
doubtful conhMeratioo how it might have concluded, thau he could 
have expeiienced, had the whole of wbai he enquired after beea re* 
ported to him with every circumftance of aggravation. 

We may fuppofe him imagining to himfelf, that Iago mentally 
continued the thought thus, Though I— know more than I cheofe to 
fptok of. 

Vicious in my guffs does not mean that he is an UUgu§tr % but that 
he is apt to put the worft conflru3ion on every thing he attempts to 
account fir. 

Out of refpeci for the fubfequcnt opinions of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Malone, I have altered my former regulation of this paffagcg 
though 1 am not quite convinced that any change was needful. 

Steevens. 

I believe nothing ishere wanting, but to regulate the punctuation : 

lago. I do befeech you 

Though 1, perchance, am vicious in my guefs, 
As, 1 coufefs, it is my nature's plague 
To fpy inio abufes ; and, oft, my j L-aloufy 
Shapes faults that are not,— kc. Henley. 
The reader fhould be informed, that the mark of abruption 
which 1 have placed after ihe word yott, was placed by Mr. Steevens 
after the word perchance : and his note, to which I do not fub. 
fcribe, it fouuded on that regulation. I think the poet intended 
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As, I confefs, it is my nature's plague 
To fpy into abufes ; and, oft, my jealcufy 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then/ 
From one that fo imperfe&ly conjecls, 
You'd take no notice ; nor build yourfelf a trouble 
Out of his fcattering and unfure obfervance : — 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honcfly, or wifdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. What croft thou mean? 

Iago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my 
lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their fouls: 

that Iago (hould break off at the end of the fiift hemiftich, as well 
M in the middle of the fifth line. What he, would have added, it 
it not neceffory very nicely to examine. 

The adverfative particle, though, in the fecond line, does not 
indeed appear very proper ; but in an abrupt and fludioufly clouded 
fenience like the prefect, where more is meant to be conveyed thaa 
meets the ear, find propiiety may well be difpenfed with. The 
word perchance, if ftronglv marked in fpeaking, would fufTicieotljr 
fliew that the fpeakcr did not fuppofe himfclf vicious in hit 

i ve / s ' 

By the latter words, Iago, I apprehend, means only, '* though 
I perhaps am miftaken, led into an errour by my naiural difpeffi- 
tion, which is apt to fhape faults that have no exiftence." 

Malokb; 

« _ / tnlreat jou then, kc.) Thus the quarto, 162a. The 

folio, reads : 

and of, my jealoufy 

Shapes faults that are not ) that your wifdom 
From one that Jo imperjeaij conceits. 
Would take no notice. MALONt. 

To conjea, i. e. to conjeflure, is a verb ufedby other writer*. 
So, in AcoloJluSy a comedy, 1640: 

" Now reafon I, or tonjtB with myfelf." 

Again : • , 

«» I cannot forget thy faying, or thy conjefling words." 



J4 S OTHELLO, 

Who fteaU my pmfe, fteais tram ; 'tis fomething, 
nothing ; 5 

Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been Have to thou- 
fands ; 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. By heaven, I'll know thy thought. 

Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand; 

Nor fhallnot, whilft 'tis in my cuftody, 
Oth. Ha! 

Iago. O, beware, my lord, ofjealoufy; 
It is the green-ey'd mo ufter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on : 6 That cuckold lives in blifs, 

• Good name, in «««, and voman, dear my lord. 
Is ikt immedial* jewel of their fouls i 

Who fitals my parfe, Jitals ftajh / 8cc. ] The facred Writing* 
were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts : •« A good nomt it rather 
to be chofen than great richei y and loving favour than Jilver and 
' gold.'' Proverbs, ch. xxii. v. i. MaLone. 

1 — - which doth mock 

• the neat it jtedi cm] i. e. Joaths that which nouiilhes and 
fufhins it. This being a mifetablc ftate, Iago bids him beware of 
it. The Oxford editor reads : 

which doth make 

The meat it feeds on: 
Implying that its fufpicions are unreal and groundless, which it 
the very contrary to what he would here make his general think, 
as appears from what follows: 

That cuckold lives in blifs, See. 

In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous: and therefore bid* 
him beware of jealoufy, not that it was an unreafonaKe, but % 
miferable ftate j and this plunges him into it, as we fee by his reply, 
which is only, 

" O mifery!" Warburton. 

I have received Hanraer's emendation; bccaufe t$ mock", does 
■ot ligtfify to kathf and btcaufe, when hgo bid* Othello bowarf 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 



if jetlcu/jfy He grttn-ey'd monfier, it it natural to tell why he fhouM 
beware, and for caution he gives bim two rcafons, that jealoufjr 
•fttn creates iu own caufe, and that, when the caufet arc real, jea- 
loufy is mil'ery. Johnson. 

In this place, and fame others, to mock feems the fame with to 
mammock. I arm tr. 

If Shakfpeare had wtittcn — « green. cy'd mor.fter, we might 
have fuppofed him to refer to fome creature exiling only in his 
particular imagination ; but the green-ey'd moufter teems to have 
teference to an objed as familiar to his readeis as to himfelf. 

It is knowo that the tigtr kiud have green. eyes, and always play 
with the victim to their hunger, before they devour it. S<>» »* 
our author's Tarquin and Lucrtct : 

»• Like foul ntgbt-waking cat, he doth but d*Uf, 

" While in bis boid-fatt foot the weak moufe panteth ;— 

Thus, a jealous hutbmj, who difcovcrs no certain ciufe why ho 
may be divorced, continues to fpott with tbe woman whom he fuf- 
fpeds, and, on more certain evidence, determines to purifls.' 
There is no beaft thit can be literally hid to make its own food, 
aud therefore I am unwilling to receive the emendation of Sir T. 
Haumer, efpecially as 1 flatter royfclf that a glimpfe of meaning 
may be produced from tbe old reading. 

One of the ancient feufes of ti» «-fib — to mod, is to amvfe, to 
play with. Thus, in A Dijtourft of Gentlemen hiig in Lor.d(-n that 
wore better keep fhu/e at home in tntir Country, i5j)3 . 

»■ A fine deuifc to ketpe roore Kate in health, 
»« A pretty toy to mtci an ape withal " 
j. e. a pretty toy to divtri au ape, for an ape to divert himfelf with. 
The fame phrafe occuis in Marflon's Satires, the ninth of the third 

book being intitlcd " Heie's a toy to mocxe ao ape," Ice 

i e. aliord an ape materials for fj' rt, furnilh tim with a pla> thing, 
though perhaps at bis own expeuce, as tbe phtafe may in this in- 
Ranee be ironically ufed. 

In Antony and Ciecpatra, the coottftcd wotd— asrei, occurs agaiui 

i« u'l him 

11 He mocii the paufes that he makes." 
i. e. he plays wantonly with tliofe intervals of time which he fhoujd 
improve to his own prcfervation. 

Sbould fuch an explanation be admifGb'e, tbe advice given by 
Iago will amount to this Bt^tre, my Urd, of yielding to a 
jon mhich as yet has no proofs to juflify its reset ft, think tout tko 
i> tfrval between fufpicion ard tcrfaiity rnujt be filled. Tka%fjk Jtst 
doubt ktr fidelity, you cannot yr rtjnft «<r your bed, or ditto kit poa 

L 3 
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But, O, what damned minntes tells he o'er, 



your heart ; but. Hit the capricious favage, muj continue to /port vith 
ant whom you wail for an opportunity to de/ltoy. 

A fini'tlar idea occurs in All's well that ends well: 

»t _ — fo lull doth play 

" With what it lo2ths." 

Such is the only feufe I am able to draw from the original text, 
What I have faid, may be liable to Come objeaions, but I have 
nothing belter to propofe. That jealoufy is a monjier which often 
creates the fufpicious on which it feeds, may be well admitted accord- 
ing to Sir T. Hanmer's propofuion ; but is it the monllcr ? (i.e. a 
well-known and confpicuous animal ) or whence has it green eyes ? 
Yellow is the colour which SI akfpeare ufually appropriates to jea- 
loufy. It mutt be acknowledged, that he afterwards charaaerife* 
ii as 

it - --- a mnnflcr, 

*« Begot upon itfelf, bom on itfelf." 

but yet 

11 What damned minutes tells he o'er," 8cc. 
is the befl illtjftration of my attempt 10 explain the paflage. To 

rroduce Sir T. Hanmer's meaning, a change in the text is ncceflary. 
am counfel for the old reading. ; Stfevens. 

It is fo difficult, i/ not impoffibte, to extraft any fenfe from this 
paflage as it Hands, even by the mod foitcd coufltuelion of it, aud 
the flight amendment propot'ed by Hanmer, lenders it fo clear, 
elegant, and poetical, th?t I am furprized the editois fhould hefi- 
tate in adopting it, and ftill more furprized they (hOuld rejeft it. 
As for Siecvens's objrflion, that the definite article is ufed, not 
the indefinite, he furcly need not be told in the vcty laft of thefe 
p'.ays, that Shakfpeate did not regard fuch minute inaccuracies, 
Which may be found in every play he wtote. 

When Steevens compares the jealous man, who continues to 
fport with the woman he fufpf ds, and is determined to deflroy, to 
the tiger who plays with the vidim of his hunger, he fotgets that 
the meat on which jealoufy i? luppofed to feed, is not the womau 
who is the objed of it, but the leveial circumftances of fufpicion 
which jealoufy itfelf creates, and which caufe and nouriih it. So 
JEmilia, at the end of the third ad in anfwer to Defdemona, who, 
Tpeaking of Othello's jealoufy, fays, 

»» Alas the day ! I never gave him caufe j w 

replies, 

44 Cut jralous fools will not be anfwer'd fo, 

»« They ate not jealous ever for the caufe, 

»• But jealous, for they are jealous; 'tis a raonfter 

« Begot upon ilfelj, born on itftlj." 
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Who dotes, yet doubts ; fufpc&s, yctftrongly loves! 7 

This paffnge is a flroog confirmation of Hanmcr'i reading'. 
'the f.ime idea occurs in Maffinger's Ftflure, where Matthiai, 
fpe.-.kiog of the groundless jcaloufy he entertained of Sophia* i pofli- 
ble inconUancy, lays, 

M but why fhould I noutifh 

" A fury here, and with imagin d food, 
»« Holding no real ground on which to raife 
41 A building of fufpiciou the wai ever, 
" Or can be falfe ? M 
Imagin d jood, is food created by imagination, the food that 
jcaloufy makes and feeds on. M. Mason. 

In o/dcr to make way for one alteration, Mr. M. Mafon is forced 
to foilt in another ; or elfe poor Shakfpeare muft be arraigned for 
a blunder of whkh be is totally guiltlefs. This gentleman's objec- 
tions both to the text in its prefeut ftate, and to Mr. Stecvens'i 
moft happy illuRration of it, originate entirely in bis own raifcon- 
ception, and a jumble of figurative with literal expreffions. To 
ttave been coniiftcnt with hrmfclf he fhould have charged Mr. 
S'eevens wiih maintaining, that it was the property of a jealoui 
hulband, firft to mock his wife, and afterwards to eat her. 

In A& V. the word mocks occurs in a fenfe fomewhat fimilar to 
that in the patTage before us : 

" JEml. O mifliefs, villainy hath made mycts 'with love!—" 

Henley. 

I think, myfelf particularly indebted to Mr. Henley for the fup- 
port he has given to my fcniiments concerning tins difficult paflagc ; 
and Ihall place more confidence id them Goce they have been found 
to deferve his approbation, a circumftancc in which I have not al- 
ways proved fo fortunate. Strevens. 

1 have not the fmalleft doubt that Shakfpeare wrote make, and 
have therefore inserted it in my text. The words make and mockt 
(for fuch was the old fpeliing) are often confounded in thefe plays, 
and I have afligncd the reafon in a note on Mejfure jot Mta/ure % 
Vol. VI. p. 55, n. 6. 

Mr. Stcevens in his paraphrafe on this paffige interprets the word 
mock by /port ; but in what poet or profe-writer, from Chaucer and 
Mandeville to this day, does the verb to mock Cguify to /port u-ith ? 
In the paffage from Antony and Cleopatra, I have proved, I think 
inconteftably, from, the metre, and from our poet's ufage of this 
verb in other places, (in which it is followed by a perfonat pronoun, ) 
that Shakfpeare mufl have written — 

11 Being fo fruflrate, tell hiro, he mocks vs by 
»« Th« panfts that he makes." 
• See Vol. Will. p. 40S, 11.4. 
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lSt OTHELLO, 

ir. . t 

Oth. O mifcry ! 

■ 

Befidcs; if it true as a genera! pofition, that jealouTy [as jealoufy) 
jporti or plays with tbe objed of love (allowing this not vciy delicate 
interpretation of the woids, tkt meat it feeds on, to be the true one ) ? 
The poGtion certainly is not true. It is Love, not Jealoufy, that 
fports with the objed of its pa (lion; nor can thofe circtimfiancet 
which create fufpicton, znd w\Ach zre the meat it feeds an, with any 
propriety be called the food of lovf, when the poet has clearly 
pointed there out as the food or caufe of jealousy; giving it not 
only being, but nutriment. 

" There is no beaft," it is urged, " that can literally be faid 
to make i s own food." It is indied acknowledged, that jealoufy 
is a monftcr which often creates the fufpicions on which it feeds, 
but is it, we are nfked, 41 the monflct? (i. e. a uell-tnown and con- 
Jpituous animal ; ) and whence has it green eyes t Yellow it the colour 
which Shakfpraie apptopriatcs 'o jealoufy." 

To this I arfwer, that yellow is not the only colour which Shak- 
fpeare appropriates to jealoufy, for we have in lie Merchant e>J 
Venice : 

** fhuddeiirg fear, and green-iyd jealcvfy," 

and I fuppcfc, it not be contended that he was then thinking 
of any of the tiger kiud. 

•«»If our poet had wiittcn only — *« It is tie grecn-ey*d morficr; 
bewaie of it}" the other objediao would hold gooJ, and fomc par. 
ttcular monfter, Xctr' n^"//", inuft h ve been meant; but ti e woiut, 
*' It is the gnen-ey'd lOonRcr, uh ch doth. 8c-. in my upprchen- 
Con have precifciy the fame meaning, as if li e port had written, 
<* it is thut green-ey'd n oi.ir, which," Sec. or, » it is a gretn- 
ey'd motiHer." He is the man in the woild vhem 1 would leafc 
wilh to meet, — is the common phrafco'ogy of the prefeul day. 

When Othello fays to l>po in a former paffage, »« By I eavco, he 
echoes me, as if there we e fome ncrfltt in his tl ought,* 1 docs any 
one imagine that any animal wbjtevir mas meant? 

The pafTige in a fubfequeot fcene, to which Mr. Stccvens has 
alluded, flrongly fuppor.s the emendation which has teen made: 

14 jfaliufy will t ot be anfwcr'd f o ; 

m Th<y are not iver jealous for the caufi-, 
** Put jealous, for they are jealous ; 'tis a rnin/er, 
»« Begi t upon iifclf % horn on H/eif." 
It is, piQly fpraking, as fr.lfe that auy monOer can be te^t, or 
*K»rn, on itfelf, as it is, that any monfler whatever may be the 
colour of its eyes, whether giceu or yellow ) can nuh its ou n food ; 
but, poetically, both are equally tiue of that otouftt-r, J alousy. 
Mr. Slecvens feemt to have been awaie of this, and thcicfore has 
added the wotd literally: »» No mouftcr can be literally faid to 
pnxYc its owa food." 

tt.-u - I .• . . i 
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Iago Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough;* 
But riches, find eft, 9 is as poor as winter,* 
To him that ever fears he lhall be poor: — 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealoufy ! 

It fhould always be remembered, that Shakfpr arc's alluGons 
fcarccly ever anfwer precifely on both fide*; nor bad he any car* 
upon this fubjea. Though he had introduced the word weiijfir, — 
when he talkd of its maiin* i/i own food, and bring begot b) itftlf % 
he was ftiil thinking of jealoufy on//, carelcfs whether there wat 
any animal in the world that would correfpond with his defcriptioo. 

That by the words, lit meat it feeds on, is meant, not Dtf demons 
herfelf, as has been maintained, but patntun itlotjpiar, may be 
likeuife inferred from a preceding paflage in which a kindred ima- 
gery is found : 

11 That policy may either laft fo lorg, 

11 Or fetj upon fuch nice and waunfh diet," S:c. 

And this obvious interpretation is Kill mote ftrongly confirmed 
by Daniel*! Rofamond, i5g«, a poem which Shakfpeaie had dili- 
gently re»J, and has more than ooce imitated in Romto and Juliet : 
" O Jtalrufyt ■ 

»• Feeding upon JufpeU that doth re*"* thee, 
" Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee." 
In this #nd the few other places in which I hr.ve ventured to 
depart from the ancient copies, I have tl ought it toy duty to 
ftate in the failed and cleared manner the grounds on which tha 
emendation Aaads: which in fome cafes I have found not ealily 
acccmplilhed, without running into greater prolixity than would 
otherwife be juftifiable. Malone. 

1 — — ponglj loves!] Thus the quaito ; the folio — Jomdlp 
loves. Ste eveka. 

9 Poor" a- J content, it rich, and rick tneugh;] 5o , in Dofajlvs 
*rd Fawnia, (the novel on which The Winter's Talt is formed,) 
i5ga : »• We arc rich, in that wa are poor with content." 

MAio»Jr. 

The fame fen'.imcnt, which is fufficiently commoo, is amplihti 
by Dryden in his Indian Emperor t 

♦ l We to ourfclvcs with all our wiChes g ant ; 
»* For nothing coveting, we nothing want.*"' Stefvim. 
9 But ritkes, fnetefs,] Unbounded, euulefi, unuun.bsjicd irea- 
fures. Johnson. 

* -— as poor as winter,] Finely exprtffed : s»ia/fr pioduciag 
no fruits. YVakburton. 



iW OTHELLO, 

Oth. Why? why is this? 

Think'ft thon, Yd make a life of jealoufy, 
To follow dill the changes of the moon 
With frefli fufpicions? No: to be once in doubt, 
Is — once to be refolvd : Exchange me for a goat, 
When I fliall turn the bufmefs of my foul 
To fuchexfufflicate and blown furrmfes, 3 
Matching thy inference. 4 'Tis not to make me jealous, 
To fay— my wife is fair, feeds well, loves com- 
pany, 

Is free of fpecch, Gngs, plays, and dances well ; 

Where virtue is, thefe are more virtuous: 4 

i 

5 To fueh cxfufflicate nn4 blown furmifes,] [Sir Thomas Hanroer 
— exfvj[otalt.\ This odd and far-fetched word was made yet more 
uncouth in all the editions before Sir Thomas Hanmcr's, by being 
printed — txjujjlicote. The allufion is to a bubble. Do not think, 
fays the Moor, that I fhall change the noble defies thai now 
employ my thoughts, to fufpicions which, like bubbles blown into 
a wide extent, have only an empty (bow without folidity; or that, 
in coufequcncc of fuch empty fears, I will clofe with tby infereuce 
agaiuft the virtue of my wife. Johnson. 

Whether our poet had any authority for the word exfujlicate, 
winch 1 think is ufed in the fenfe of fwollen, and appears to have 
been formed from fvjjlctus^ I am unable to after taint but I have 
not thought it fafc to fubititutc for it another word equally un- 
authorifed. Snffolare in Italian hgnifics to wkijlle. How then can 
Dr.Johofon's interpretation of txfuffolvte be fupported ? The in- 
troducer of this word explains it, by « whifpered, buzz'd in the 
ears." M alone. 

* bl*wn furmtfts, 

Matching thy inftrcn.t.) That is, — fuch as you have men- 
tioned in djferibing the torments of jcaloufy. 'The patt of lago'a 
fpeech particularly alluded to, is that where he fays: 
** But, O, what damned minutes tells he "o'er, 
" Who dotes, yet doubts; fufped*, yet flion^ly loves!" 

M. Mason. 

' Where virtue is, theft are more virtuous:] An aflion in itfcjf 
indifferent, grows virtuous by its end stud application. Johnson. 
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Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The fmallefl fear, or doubt of her revolt ; 
For flie bad eyes, and cbofe me: No, lago; 
1*11 fee, before I doubt; when 1 doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love, or jcaloufy. 

Iago. I am glad of this; for now I (hall have 
reafon 

To mow the leve and duty that I bear you 
With franker fpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me: — I fpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; obferve her well with Caffio ; 
Wear your eye — thus, not jealous, nor fecure: 
1 would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of fclf-bounty, be abusM ; 6 look to't : 
I know our country difpofition well ; 
In Venice 7 they do let heaven fee the pranks 
They dare not mow their huihands ; their bed con- 
fcience 



I know not why the modern editors, in oppofnion to the firft 
quarto and folio, read moj iuflead of mort. 

A paflage in All's well that encs well, is perhaps the brft com- 
ment on the fentiment of Othello : «' I hive tl.ofc good I o^es of 
her, education promifes : his difpoGtion the iul.tiiti ; which makes 
/air gijlj fairer." Gratior t pulckro vtniens & cotpore virlut. 

S TELVtNS. 

is the rending of the fecond folio. Ritsov. 
* Out of felf-tounty, be abus'd; J Selj.bountj for inherent gene- 
cofity. Warburton. 

" — — our country difpcjilitn , 

In Venice—] Here lago feems to be a Venetian. 

JOHN'ON. 

There is nothing in any other part of the play, properly under- 
flood, to imply otfierwifc. He*LrY. 

Various other paffages, as well as the prefent, prove him to have 
been a Venetian, nor is there anv ground for doubling tbe poet s 
iutentioa on this head. See p. 1 33, u. 5. Maloni. 



i56 OTHELLO, 

Is — not to leave undone, but keep unknown. r 
Oth. Dott thou fay fo? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And, when flie feem'd 6 to fliake, and fear your 

looks, 
She lov d them mod. 

Oth. And fo flie did. 

Jago. Why, go to, then; 

She that, fo young, could give cut fuch a feeming, 
To feel her father's eyes up, dole as oak/ — 



* Is — not to leave undone, but keep unknown.) The folio perhaps 
siore clearly reads: 

Is not to leav't undone, but ktep'l unknown. Stetvens. 

The folio, by an evident error of the ptefs, reads — kept un- 
known. Malonr. 

6 And, when Jhe feem'd] This and ihe following argument of 
la^o oinjht to be deeply iropreiTcd on every readei. Deceit and 
f-lfchood, whatever conveniences they may for a time proraife or 
produce, are, in the fum of life, obflacle« to happinefs. Thofe, 
who profit by the cheat, diftruft ihe deceiver, and ihe afl, by 
Which kindnef* It fought, puts an end toconfid.nce 

The fame objection may be made with a lower dcg.ee of ftrength 
■gainft the imprudent eenciofity of difpioporiiouaie marriages. 
When the fiift heat of pafllon is over, it is e.tfily fuccce fed by Yuf. 
picion, that the fame violence of inclination, which caufed oue 
irregularity, miy ftimulatc to another ; and thofc who have fhewn, 
. that their paflGont are too powerful for their pru.ience, will, with 
very flight appearances againft the n, be cenfured, at oot very 
likely to rcRrain them by their virtue. Johnso*. 

' to feel her father's cits up, doff as o»k,] The oak is (I be- 
lieve) the raoft clofe-grained wood of general ufe iu England. CI aft 
st oak, meaus, clofe as the grain of oak. 

To fttl is an cxpreffion from falconry. So, in Ben Jonfon's 
Catiline t 

U . would have kept 

M Botn eyes and beak ful'd up, Sot 6x fcfUrce*." 

Steevens. 

To/rr/e hawk it to few up his eye-UJj. See Vol. XVII. p. i3t % 
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He thought, 'twas witchcraft : — But I am much to 
blame ; 

1 humbly du befeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 

Oth. 1 am bound to thee for ever. 

Iago. 1 fee, this hath a little daftYd your fpiiits. 

Oih. Nota jot, not a jot. 

Iago. Truft me, I fear it has. 

I hope, you will confider, what is fpoke, 
Conies from my love; liut, 1 do lee you arc 

mov'd : — 

I am to pray you, not to drain my fpeech 
To gr offer iifues,' nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. 
Ot^. I will not. 

Iago. Should you do fo, my lord, 

My Ipcech fhould fall into fuch vile fuccefs' 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caflio's my worthy 
friend: — 

* • 

Id Tkt Winter's fait, Paulioa fayi: 

»* The toot of bit opinion, which is rotten 
" A. ever cak, ot ftoue. was Jtund." Mai out, 

9 To V°I tr »ffue», ] ljf*"> { or conclutions. Vv AancRTON. 

• My /pack Jhould Jail into Jutk vilt fueccf* -] S*<c«/j. for fuc 
siCQoi^ i. c. conclufion ; out profperous iflut. Wakbukiom. 

1 rather think there it a depravation , and would read: 
My fftuk will Jail into Juck vilt txtef». ( 
If Jutcejs be the right woid, It fectn* to mean ctnfiqutttct or tvtnt, 
as Jucctjjio is ufid in Italian. Johmom. 

I think fncajf may, in this ii.flancc, bear its common ioirrpre- 
tauou. VVhat Iago me^ns feems to be this: "Should you do fo, 
my lord, bjy worus would be attended by fuch au infamous degue 
of fucc«.fs, as my though * do nm even aim at." l*go, wlo coun- 
terfeits tile feelings of virtue, tniflit have faid fall into f*tctfs % and 
vilt jituji, bciaute he would appear to Othello, 10 with ihat the 
cnq.uiy into Dcrdesnona's guili uiighi pit>ve liuitlcit aud uufuc- 
cclsial. SiLtvit.s. 
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My lord, I fee you are movM. 

Oth. No, not much raov'd: — 

1 do not think, but Defdemona's honeft. 

Iago. Long live fhe fo ! and long live you tor 
think f o ! 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itfelf, — - 
Iago. Ay, there's the point: — As, — to be bold 
with you, — 
Not to affect many propofed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; 
Whereto, we fee, in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may fmell. in fuch, a will mod rank,* 
Foul difproportion, thoughts unnatural. — 
But pardon me ; I do not, in pofition, 
Diftinclly fpeak of her: though 1 may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 
May fall to match you with her country forms* 
And (hapily) repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell : 

If more thou doft perceive, let me know more ; 
Sit On thy wife to obfervc : Leave me, Iago. 
Iago. My lord, I take my leave. [ Going, 

Oth. Why did I marry? — This honefl creature, 
doubtlefs, 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds.- 
Iago. My lord, 1 would, I might entreat your 
honour 

The following paflages will perhaps be confidered as proofs of 
Dr. Johnfon's explanation. 

" Then the poor defolate women, fearing lead their cafe would 
forte to fome pitifull fuccefft" folate ej tlta/ure, bl. 1. 

» l God foibyd all hys hope fhould turue to fueh fucrejft." 

Prtmes and Cnjfantira, ibjS. Henderson. 
* ■ a will mojl rani,] Will, is tor wilfulncfs. It is fo ufed 
b/ Afcham. A rani wi//, is JtlJ*will overgrown and exuberant. 

JOHNJOK. 
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To fcan tli is thing no further ; leave it to time: 
And though it be fit that Caftio have his place, 
( For, fure, he fills it up with great ability,) 
Yet, if you pleafe to hold him off a while, 
You (hall by that perceive him and his means: 3 
Note, if your lady drain his entertainment 4 
With any ilrong or vehement importunity ; 
Much will be leen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too bufy in my fears. 
(As worthy caufe I have, to fear — 1 am,) 
And hold her free, I do bcfccch your honour. 
Oth. Fear not ray government. 5 
Iago. I once more take my leave. [Exit, 
Oth. This fellow's of exceeding honefly. 
And knows all qualities, with a learned fpirit,* 
Of human dealings: If I do prove her haggard, 7 

3 You Jhall by that prretine him and his meani: ] You fli:ill din. 
cover whether he thinks hit beft means, his moft powerful inlerejt, 
it by tbe foliciiation of your lady. Johnson. 

4 ■ Jlrain kit entertainment — ] Prefi hard his re-adroiOioa 
to bit pay and office. Entertainment was the military term for ad- 
miffion of foldiers. Johnson. 

So, in Coriolanvs : " ■■ the centurions, and their charge}, 
difiindly billeted, and already in the entertainment." Steevens. 

1 Fear not vtj government.] Do not diftiuft my ability to con- 
tain my pallion. Johnson. 

• — with « learned fpirit, ] Learned, for experienced. 

Warbukton. 

The conftrudion is, He knows with a learned fpirit all qualities 
of human dealings. Johnson. 

' // / do prove her haggard,] A hazard hawk, is a uild 

k*wi, a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. Johnson. 

A haggard is a particular fpecies of hawk. It is difficult to bt 
reclaimed, but not irreclaimable. 

From a paffage in The White Devil, tr Vittoria Cortmhona, 
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Though that her jefles were my dear heart-firings,* 
J'd whittle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. 9 Haply, for I am black ; 



! ' 

if* 12, it appear* that haggard was a term of reproach fometiraes 
applied to a wanton: Is this your perch, you haggard* fly to 
the flews." 

Turbervile fays, that «' haggart falconi are the moft excellent 
birds of all other falcons." Latham gives 10 the haggart only 
the (econd place in tbe valued fit. In Hollands Leaguer, a co- 
medy, by Sbakcrly Marmyoo, i633, is tbe following illuftralive 
paflage : 

*» Before thefe courtiers lick their lips at her, 
"I'll trufl a waotoo haggard in the wind.*' 

Agaiu : 

» For (he is ticklifh as any haggard, 

" Aod quickly loft." 
Again, in Two wife .Men, and all the rtjl Fools, 1619: " — the 
admirable conqueft the faulconer roaketh in a back's nature; bring- 
ing the wild haggard, having all the earth and Jeas to Jcour over vn- 
touti oulabl), to attend and obey," Sec. Haggard, however, bad a 
popular fetifc, and was ufed for wild by thole who thought not 
on the language of falconers. Steevlns. 

8 Though that her jelles wire my dtar heart- firings,] Jejfes are fhort 
ftraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by which die is 
held 00 the fill. Hanmer. 

In Heywood's comedy, called, A Woman killed with Kiuihrfs, 
161 7, a number of thefe terms relative to hawking occur together: 
»• Now (lie hath feiz'd the fowl, and 'gins to plume bcr; 
»• Rebeck hrr not ; rather ftaod ftill and check ber. 
*• So : feize her gels, her jtffes, aod her bells." 

Steevens. 

• ti whiffle her off, and lei iff down the wind, 

to prey at fortune. ] The falcoaers always let fly the hawk 
againft the wind; if fhc flies with tha wind behind her, (he fe'dom 
returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reafon to be di fro i fled, 
fhc was let down the wind, aod fiom that time fhifted for lierfclf, 
aud preyed at fortune. This was told me by tbe late Mr. Clark. 

Johnson. 

This pafTige may poflihly receive itluftration fiom a fimilar one 
so Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 8, fed. i. mem. 3: "As a 
longowtugcd hawke, when (he is ftrft whijlrd off the fijl, mounts 
aloft, and for his pica lure fctchcth many a circuit iu the a) re, Hill 
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And have not thofe foft parts of convcrfation * 
1 hat chamberers 3 have : Or, for 1 am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ;— -yet that's not much 
She's gone ; I am abus'd ; and my relief 
Mud be — to loath her. O Curfe of marriage, 
1 hat we can call thefe delicate creatures ours. 
And not their appetites! 1 had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 
For others* ufes. Yet, 'tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ'd are they lefs than the bafe: 4 

(baring higher a&d higher, till he comet to bis full pitch, and in 
the end, when the game isfprung, comet down amaine, *nd Jtouf es 
Upon a fudilen." PmC*. 

Again, in The Spanijh Gipfit, 1 65 3, by Middleton and Rowley: 
" - I hat young tanner J, 

*• yVhoro you have fuch a tniort to; if you can whijilt her 
m To come to fijl, make trial, play the young falconer." 
A Unnerd it a fpectet ot a hawk. 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Iionduca j 
»• he that bafely 

»» Wkijtltd his honour ofl to the wind," tec. Steevens. 

1 pant of conver/ation — ] Farts fcemt here to he fynony- 

rnout with arts, at in 'tis Pitj Jhe's a Whore, At\ 11. fpeakiug of 
tinging and muGck : 

»' They zrt parts I love." Reed. 

* m m chamberers — ] i e. men of intrigue. So, in the Couniefi 
ef Pembroke's A "Junius, i5qo : 

M Fal'o ftom a fouldier to a chamberer." 
Ag^in, in Cbaucer't Komaunt of the Roje, ver. 4g35 : 

11 Only thiough youth the chamberere." 
I: us, in the French poem: 

* l Par la jeuneile la cJiamfrnVr." Steevens. 
The fenfe of chamberers may be afcertaiued from Rom. xiii. i3, 
where fMn K01TA12 i» rendered, in the common verfion, »« net in 
Chambering." Henlfy. 

Chambering and uanlennefs are mentioned together in the facrea 
writings. Malonb. 

* Prerogativ'd are they left than tht baft :} In afTcrting that the 
bafe have more prerogative in thit relped than the gicat, that is^ 
thai the bafe or poor afc ltf» likely to endure thit foiked plague, our 

Vol. XXlfl. M 
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*ris deftiny unfhunnable, like death;* 
Even then this forked plague 6 is fated to us* 



poet has maintained a dodrine contrary to that laid down its As you 
like it:—" Horni? even fo — Poor men alone i No, no-, the nobltjk 
deer bat them a« huge at the rafcal." Here we find all mankind 
are placed on a level in this relped, and that it is »« deftiny un- 
lhunnable, like death." 

Sbakrpeare would have been more confident, if he had written, 
Prerogativ'd are tktj more than tke bafeJ 
Othello would then have anfwered his own queftion : [Mo ;] 'Ti» 
deftiny, fcc. Malone. 

Allowance muft be made to the pre fent date of Othello's mind: 
paffion is feldom correct in its effuGons. Stkevfn*. 

• T« dejiny unfhunnable. like deatk;} To be conGfteut, Othello 
muR mean, that it is deftiny unwuunable by great ones, not by all 
mankind. MALONR. 

6 forked plague—] In alluGon to a barbed or forked arrow, 
which, once infixed, cannot be extraded. Johnson. 

Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns. Percy. 
Dr. Jobnfon may be right. I meet with the fame thought in 
Middlcton's comedy of A mad World my Maftert y 1608 : 
»« While the broad arrow, with the forked head, 
«» Miffes his brows but narrowly." 
Again, in King Lean 



»* 



though thtjork invade 
on of my heart." SteeV 



•« The region of my heart." SteeVens. 
I have no doubt that Dr. Percy's interpretation is the true 
Let our poet fpeak for himfclf. 11 Quoth (he," fays Pandarus, in 
Troilus and Crejida, 11 which of thefe hairs is Parii, my hufband? 
The forked one, quoth be j pluck it out, and give it him." Agafn, 
in Tke Winter's tale: 

o'er head and ears zfork'd one." 

So, in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie: »« 1 m but tbe old 
fquire, koight of tke forked order^— ." 

One of Sir John Harrington's epigrams, in which our poet's 
very cxpreflion is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt: 
« Aflason guiltlef* unawares efpying 
»• Naked Diana bathing in her bowre, 
" Was plagu'd with kornes ; his dogs did him devoure ; 
» l Wherefore take heed, ye that are curious, pryiog. 
With fome fuch forked plague you be not fmitten, 
And in your foreheads fee your faults be written." 

Malone; 
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When we do qnickeo. Defdemona comes : 7 
Enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

Iffhe be lalfe, O, then heaven mocks itfelf ! 
I'll not believe it. 

Des. How now, my dear Othello? 

Your dinner, and the generous iflanders * 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. 

Oth. I am to blame. 

Des. Whyisyourfpeechfo taint? areyounotwell? 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Des. Faith, that's with watching ; 'twill away 
again : 

Let roe but bind it hard; within this hour 
It will be well. 

OtH. Your napkin is too little;* 

[He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops: 

' ——Defdtmona comtsi] Tl us the quartos. The folio reads—' 
Look where Jht comes. S r kevens. 

■ Ijjht hi Jdlft, 0, (hen heaven nods Ujtlf!] i. e. renders its 
own labours fruitlefs, by forming fo beautiful i creature at Defde- 
mona, and fufftring the elegance of her perfon to be difgraced and 
fullied by the impurity of her mind. — Such, I i! iuk, is the mean- 
ing. — The conftruSion, however, may be differeot. If (he be 
falfe, O, then even heaven itjtlj cheats us with 14 unreal mocke- 
ries," with falfe and fpeciout appearances, intended only to deceive. 

Malonk, 

The fn ft of the foregoing explanations, is, I believe, the true 
one — IJ Jht bejuije, heaven dtfgracts itftlj h creating woman afitT t 
iis own mage. To have nadt the reftmblanct pirjt8, Jht Jhould havt 
Hen good as wtll as betutijul. Steevens. 

. — the gener ous ijandtrs — ] Are the iflanders of raai, iif- 
iintlion. So, in Mta/urt for Mtajure : 

*• The generous and graved citizens 
»* Have hent the gates." 
Gtntrous h*% here tbe power of grnerofus\ Lat. This explanation,' 
however, may be too particular. Stebveni. 

* tour napkin &c] Ray fays, that a pocket ^handkerchief is fo 

M a 
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Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with. you. 

Des. I am very forry that you are not well. 

[Exeunt Oth. and Des* 

Emil. I am glad, I have found this napkin; 
This was her firft remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward hufband hath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to ftcal it: but flie fo loves the token, 
(For he conjnrM her, {he fliould ever keep it,) 
That fhe referves it evermore about her, 
To kifs, and talk to. Til have the work ta'en out, • 
And give it Iago : 

called about Sheffield in Yorkflwe. So, in Greene'* NfOtr too la(* y 
1616: ,k lean wet one of my new lockeram napkins with weep- 

iug." 

Napery fignifiei lintn in general. So, In Decker's Hontft Wkort, 

i635: •* prythec put me into wbolefotnc naptry " Again, ia 

Chapman's May Day, 1611: ** Beiides your munition of maochet, 
naperj, plates," 8cc. Again, in Hidt Park, by Shirley, 1637: »» A 
gentleman that loves clean naptry'* Napoia, Ital. Steevkns. 

In the Nortb of England, and in Scotland, this term for a hand- 
kerchief is fUll ufed. The word bas already often occurred. Sea 
Vol. XI. p. 108, n. 7; and Vol. XVUI. p. 100,0.4. Malone. 

3 ■ I'll have Iki work ta'en out,] That is, copied. Her firft 
thoughts are, to have a copy made ot it for her hufband, and re- 
flore the original to Defdemona. But the fudden coming in of 
Iago, in a furiy humour, makes her alter her refolutioo, to pleafe 
him. The fame phrafe afterwards occurs between CaiTio and 
Bianca, iu fcene iv. Blackstone. 

This fc heme of getting the work of this valued handkerchief co- 
pied, and rcftoring the original to Defdemona, was, I fuppofe, in- 
troduced by the poet, to render Emilia lefs unamiable. 

It is remarkable, that when fhe perceives Othello's fury on the 
lofc of this token, though fhe is reprefeoted as affectionate to her 
will el*, Ihe never attempts to relieve her from her diftrefs : which 
fire might calily have done by demanding the handkerchief from her 
hufband, or divulging the ftory, if he refufed to reftore it. — But 
this would not have ferved the plot.' 

Shakfpeare fell ioto this incongruity by departing from Cinthio'a 
novel; for there, while "the artlefs Defdenrona is cartffing tbe child 
of Othello's ancient, (the Tago of our play,) the villain fteals the 
handkerchief which hung at her girdle, without the knowledge of 
his wife. Maloms. 
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What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I ; 
1 nothing, but to plcafe his fantafy. 4 

■ 

Enter Iago. 

I ago. How now! what do you here alone? 
Emil. Do not yon chide; I have ?a thing for you. 
Iago. A thing for me? — it is a common thing. 
Emil. Ha! 

Iago. To have a fooliih wife. 
Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me 
now 

For that fame handkerchief? 

Iago. What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 

- 

Why, that the Moor firft gave to Defdemona; 
That which fo often you did bid me Ileal. 
Iago. Haft ftolen it from her? 

■ 

Emil. No, faith; fhe let it drop by negligence; 
And, to the advantage, 1, being here, took't up. 4 
Look, here it is. 

Iago. A good wench ; give it me. 

Emil. What will you do with it, that you have 
been fo earneft 
To have me filch it? 

• - 

4 X ntlking.kut to pitajt his/nil/}.] Tbui the folio. The quarto, 
1632, feadi: 

I nothing knew but for hit faotafy. St»bven». 

« to tit tdvntagt, 8cc] I being opportunity here, took it 

up. Johnson. 

So Marlowe' 1 King Edward 11: 

•» And there ftay timc'i advantag: witb your fon." 

RZED. 

M. 3 
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Iago. Why, what's that to you? 

[ Snatching it. 

Emil. If it be not for fomc purpofe of import, 
pivc it mc again : Pqor lady ! fhc 11 run mad, 
Whenfhe (hall lack it. 

Iago. Be not you known oft; 6 I have ufe for 

it. 

Go, leave me. [Exit Emilia. 

I will in CaffiVs lodging lofe this napkin, 
And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations ftrong 
fis proofs of holy writ. This may do fomething. 
The Moor already changes with my poifon:' — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poifons, 
VVhicb, at the firft, are fcarcc found to diftaflc ; 

* Be net you known oft;] i. c. feem as if you Vnew nothing of 
the matter. The folio readi— Be not acknoan on't ; meaning, pe.» 
haps,—'* do not acknowledge any thing of ihe matter." 

This word occurs alfo in the feveutb book of (Jolding's Tranfla- 
tion of Ovid's Mttarr.GTphofis : 

14 Howbeit I durft oot be fo bolde of hope adncune to be. " 
Again, in Puttenham's Artt of Englijh Potp, 1589, P* * ISt : 
li — f 0 would I not have a traoflatour be afhamed to be acknowtn 
of his tranflation." Steevens. 

Again, in Tkt Lift of Ariojo, fubjoioed to Sir John Harring- 
ton's Tranflation of Otlando* p. 418. edit. 1607 : " §ome fa/, 
be was married to her privilic, but duift oot be acknownt of it. 

PoitsoN. 

Bt not you known oft ;] Thus the quarto, except that it has §*U 
the vulgar corruptiou in (peaking and writing, of oft or oj \t\ as 
is proved by various paflages in ihefe plays as exhibited in the folio 
fhd quarto, inhere in one copy we find the corrupt and in the other 
the genuine words : and both having the fame mejuiog. 

The participial adjective, found in the folio, is ufed by Thomas 
fcyd, in his Comtlia % a tragedy, i5<j4; 

" Our friends' misfortune doth inereafe our own. 
»• Ctc. But ours ui others will not be j. , wu." 

' Tkt Moot alrtmij fcc.J Thus the folio. The line is not in tha 
original copy, i6aa. M alone. 
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But, with a little a& upon the blood, 

JJurn like the mines of fulphur.— I did fay fo: 

Enter Othello. 

Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandra- 

gora, 9 

Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that fweet flecp 
Which thou ow'dft ycfterday.' 



* ——J did fsjfo: — ) As tbis paffage is fuppofcd to be obfcure, 
I (ball attempt an explanation of it. 

Iago fiift ruminates on the qualitiei of tbe paffiou which he it 
labounog to excite ; and then proceeds to comment on its effects. 
Jtalou/n (fays he) vitk tkt Jmolltfi operation on tkt blood, jUmn tut 
vita all tkt violtnct of /ulpkur, gee. 

•» I did fay fo t • 

41 Look where he comes !" 

i. e. I knew that the leaft touch of fuch a paffion would not permit 
the Moor to enjoy a moment of repofe : — I have juft faid that jea- 
loufy 11 a r edicts commotion of the mind; and look where Othello 
approaches, to confirm the propriety and jufticc of my obfervatioo. 

Steevens. 

At Mr. Steevens has by his interpretation elicited fome meaning 
(though I (till think an obfcure one) out of this difficult bemiftieb, 
I readily retract an amendment I bad formerly propofed, beiog of 
opinion that fuch bold and licentious conjectures can never be war* 
ranted, unlcft where the fenfeit quite defperate. Blacks ton*. 

* nor mandragora,] The max dragorai or mandratt has a 

foporifick quality, aod the ancients ufed it when ihey wanted an 
opiate of the moft powerful kind. 
So Antony and Cleopatra, Ad I. fc. vil 

44 give me to drink mandragora, 

44 That I may deep out ibis great gap of time 
44 My Antony is away." Steeveni. 

See Vol. XVIII. p. *i5, q. 7. M alone. 

a Which tkou ow'dft jtjttrdaj.] To owt is, in our author, of- 
tener to pojtfe, than to be indebted, and fucb is its meaning here. 

Johnson. 

See Vol. XI. p. 335, n. 3. Malone. 
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Oth. Ha! ha! falfc to me? 

To me? 

Iago. Why, how now, general ? no more of that. 
Oth. A vaunt! begone! thou haft fet me on the 
rack : — 

I fwcar, 'tis better to be much abusM, 
Than but to know't a little. 

Iago. How now, my lord?. 

Oth. What fenfe had I of her ftolen hours of 
luft? 3 



i What Jenjt had 1 8tc] A fitnilar paffage to this and whatfol- 
}ows it, is found in ao unpublijhed tragi-comedy by Thomas Mid. 
dleton, called Tht Witch : 

»* 1 feele no cafe; the burthen's oot yet off, 

So long as the abufe flicks in my knowledge. 
** Oh, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's fhame ! 
** Had it byn hid and don, it had hen don happy, 
»• For he .that's ignorant lives long and merry." 

Again : 

•« Had ft thou byp fecret, then had I byn happy, 
•* And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 
t» Now here I ftand a ftayne to my creation ; 
«• And, which is heavier than all torments to me, 
•« The underftanding of this bafe adultery," 8cc. 
This is uttered bv a jealous bulband who fuppofes himfelF to bav« 
juft drftroyed his wife. • 
■ Again , Iago fays : 

»< Dangerous conceits, Sec— 

,l with a little afi upon the blood, 

s« Burn like the mines of fulpbur," ^ 
Thus Sfbafiian, in Middleton's play : 

14 W(-eu a fufpeel doth catch once, it burnejt maynely." 
A fcene bciweeu Francifca and her brother Antonio, when Ota 
frft excites hit jealoufy, has likewife feveral circumttances in com- 
mon with the dialogue which pafles between Iago and Othello on the 
fame fubjeft. 

This piece contains alfo a paffage very flrongly Tefembling an- 
other in Haml$t y who fays:—' 1 I am but n»ad north-north-weft : 
when the wind. is fouiherly, I know a hawk from a hand. fa w.'*— . 
Thus, Almaciildts : — "There is fome difference betwixt my jovial 
condition and the lunaryflate of madoe*. I am not quight out of 
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, • 

I faw it not, thought it not, it harrrTd not me: , 
J flept the next night well, was free and merry; 4 
1 found not Caflio's kiffes on her lips : 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ftolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 

Iago. I am forry to hear this. 

Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, 5 had tatted her fweet body, 
So I had nothing known: O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue ! O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing ftced, 6 and the fhrill trump, 

my witts: I know a bawd from an aqua-vitx (hop, a ftrumpet from 
wild- fire, and a beadle from brimftone." 

For a further account of this MS. play, fee in Vol. II. a note oa 
Mr. Malone'i Attempt to a [attain the order in wkick the pints of 
Shaijptart were writltn Article, Macbeth. Steivens. 

* I Jlept the next night well % was fret and merry;] Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads: 

« r I flept the next night well, Jed well; was free and merry." 

STEfiVBMS. 

• — if ike general camp, 

Pioneers and a//,] That is, tht mod abject and vileft of tht 
camp. Pioneers were generally degraded foldiers, appointed to tht 
office of pioneer, as a punifhment for mi (behaviour. 

" A foldier ought ever to retatne and keep his arms in faftie and 
forth comming, for he is more to be detefted than a coward, that 
will lofe or play away any part thereof, or refuTe it for his eafe, or 
to avoid paines ; wherefore fuch a one is to be difmiffed with punifli- 
rncnt, or to be made fome abjetl pioner" The Art oj War and Eng- 
land Traynings, !cc. by Edward Davies, Gent. 1619. . 

So, in The Laws and Ordinances of War eftablifhed by the earl 
ofEffex, printed in 1604: ** If a trooper (hall loofe bis horfe off 
hackney, or a footman any part of bis arms, by negligence or lewd- 
neffe, by dice or cardes j he or they (hall lemain in qualiiie of 
pianers, or fcavengers, till they be furnifhed with as good as wtrt 
Ion, at their own charge." Grose. 

■ Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. 

Farewell the neighing Jleed, &c] la a very ancient drama ta- 
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The fpirit-ftirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, * 

th\td Common Conditions, printed about 1576, Sedmond, who bap 
loft his Gltcr in a wood, tbut expreffes bis grief : 

" But farewell now, my couriers brave, altraped to tbe ground ! 

*• Farewell! adue all pleafures eke, with comely haute and 

hound c ! 

" Fartwcll, ye nobles all, farewell eche marital knight, 
" Farewell, ye famous* ladies all, in whom I did delight! 
•« Adue, my native foile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 
" Adue, eche wight, and marfial knight, adue, eche living 

tbyng!" 

One is almoft tempted to think that Shakfpeare had read this old 
play. Ma lone. 

I know not why we fhould fuppofe that Shakfpeare borrowed Co 
common a repetition at thefc diveifified farewell from any preceding 
drama. A firing of adieus it perhaps tbe mott tempting of all re- 
petitions, becaufe it ferves to introduce a train of imagery, and at 
well as to folcmoify afpecch or compofhion. Wolfej t like Qthctle, 
indulges himfclf in many farewells; and the 

•* l Valete, aprica mouiium cacumina! 
Valttty opaca vallium cubilia !" fcc. 
•re commou to poets of different ages* and countries. I have now 
before mc ao ancient MS. Eoglifh Poem, in which fixteeo fuccced- 
in ; verfes begin with tbe word farewell, applied to a variety of 
objeds and citcumBances : 

»• Farewell prowefle in purpcll pall" 8cc. Steevens. 

* 

7 The fpirit-flirring drum, tkt tar-piercing fife,) In mentiooiug tbe 
fife joined witb the drum, Shakfpeare as utual, paints from the life ; 
tbofe ioftruments accompaoyiog each other being ufed in hit age 
by the Englifh foldiery. The fife, however, as a martial ioflru- 
snent, was afterwards entirely difcootioucd among our troops for 
many years, bqt at length revived in tbe war before the laft. It is 
commonly fuppofe J that our foldiers borrowed it from the High, 
landers in the laft rebellion : but I do not know that the fife is 
peculiar to the Scotch, or even ufed at all by them. It was 
fitft ufed within the memory of man among our troops by the Brt- 
tifh guards, by order of the duke of Cumberland, when they 
were encamped at Maeftricht, in the year 1747, and thence foon 
adopted into other Euglifh regiments of infantry. They took it 
from the Allies with whom they ferved. This iuftrument, accom- 
panying the drum, is of conGderable antiquity in the European ar- 
mies, particularly the German. In a curious pifiure in the Afh- 
moleao Mufeum at Oxford, painted i3^5, reprefeoting the fiege of 
f.v.a by tbe French king where the cmpeior was taken prifoacr, 
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The royal banner; and all quality, 



we fee fifes and drum. In an old Eoglifti treatife written by Wil- 
liam Garrard before 1 5 S 7 , and publiihed by one captain tiiebcock 
in 1591, intituled The Art of Warn, there art feveral wood cuts 
of military evolutions, in which thefe inftrnments are both intro- 
duced. In Rymer'i Fader; in a diary of king Henry's fiege of 
Hulloigne i544, meniion is madt of the dromma and vtffieure 
inarching at the head of the king's army. Tom. xv. p. 53. 

The drum and fife were alfo much ufed at ancient fcftivals, (hows, 
and proceflions. Gerard Leigh, in his Atcidtnct of Amorie, print- 
ed in 157G, defcribiog a Chriftmas magnificently celebrated at the 
Inner Temple, fays, " We entered the prince bis ball, where anon 
we heard the noyfe of drum and fife." p. 119. At a ftately mafqut 
00 Sbrove-Sunday, i5io, in which king Henry VIII. was an ador, 
HolioQied mentions the entry 44 of a drum and fife apparelled ia 
white damaflce and grene bonnettes." Cbron. iii. 8o5, col. t. 
There arc many more inftanccs in HolinQied and Stowc's Survey of 
London. 

From the old French word viffleur, above-cited, came the Eog« 
lifh word tvhijier, which anciently was ufed in its proper Merit 
fenfe. Strype, fpeaking of a grand tilling before the court ia 
queen Mary's reign, i554, f j ys, from an old journal, that kin; 
Philip and the challengers entered the lifts, preceded by »• their 
mth'ifflctSy their footmen, and their armourers." Ecclef. Mcmor. 
iii. p. 211. This explains the ufe of the word ia Sbakfpearc, 
where it is alfo literally applied. King Henry V. Ad IV. fc. 
tilt: 

»« -—behold the Britifh beach 

m Pales in the Hood with men, with wives aad boys, 

« Wbofc (houts and claps out-voice the deep.mouth'd fea , 

»» Which, like a might? whiffle "fore the king, 

»• Seems to prepare his way." 
By degrees, the word tekiffier hence acquired the metaphorical 
meaning, which it at prefeut obtains in common fpeech, and be- 
came an appellation of contempt. Whifflrr, a light trivial charac- 
ter, a fellow hired to pipe at procejjions. T. Wartoh. 

In (be old dramatick piece, intitled Wine, Beer, Ale t *nd to* 
hacco, ad edit. i63o, tobacco fays to Beer: ' 

•* —it will become your duty to obey me." 
To which Wine replies : 

m You our fovereigo! a mere whiffler .'" 
Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, i6sn 
■ he was known 

«» But only for a swaggering wkifflet" Stiitcm*. 
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■ - 

Pride, pomp, and circumflancc of glorious war!' 
And O you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 9 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello's occupation's gone! 

Iago. Is it poflible? — My lord, — 

Oth. Villain, be furethou prove my lovea whore; 
Be fure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; 

[ Taking him by the throat. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal fout, a 
Thou hadft been better have been born a dog, 
Than anfwer my wak'd wrath. 

Iago. Is it come to this? 

Oth. Make me to fee it; or (at the leaft) fb 
prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To h;ng a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life ! 
Iago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. If thou dull flander her, and torture me, 

i- 

• Pride, pomp, and circumfiance of glorious war i] Sir William 
D'^veoant does not appear to have been fcrupulous of adopting 
tlinoft Shakfpeares own words. So, in Albovine, 1629: 

»» Then glo>ious war, and all proud circumjiancc 

» That gives a foldier noifejor evermore Jurewfll." 

Steevf.ns. 

Fletcher has parodied this pafTage of Othello, in his Propketeft, 
which was firft reprefented in May, 1622 : 

. 11 — 1 -and to keep 

My faith untainted, jarewel pride, and pomp, 
4i Ani circumftance of glorious majefty, 
14 Farewel, for ever !" Malosk. 

• whofe rade throats—] So, Mihon, Paradife Lojl, B. VI: 

M From thofe dcep.throattd engines," fcc. 

The quarto, 1622, reads —whofe mde throats. STriVEN*. 

* miac eternal font,) Peihaps the quarto, 1622, more for- 
cibly reads, 

— — man's eternal foul, — — f 

Sljnkfpcirc might have defined an oppoGtion between nan and 
*V Stksvens. 
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Never pray more : abandon all remorfe ; 5 
On horror's head horrors accumulate: 

_ * 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, 4 all earth aroaz'd, 
For nothing canft thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 

Iago. O grace ! O heaven defend me! 

Aie you a man? have yon a foul, or fenfe? — 
God be wi' you; take mine office. — O wretched 
fool. 

That liv'ft 5 to make thine honefty a vice ! — 

0 monftrous world! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direcl and honeft, is not fafe — 

1 thank you for this profit; ano\ from hence. 

I'll love no friend fince 6 love breeds fuch offence. \ 
Oth. Nay, ftay:— Thou fhould'ft be honeft. 
Iago. 1 fhonld be wife; for honefty s a fool, 

And lofes that it works for. 

Oth. By the world/ 

I think my wife be honeft, and think fhe is not; 

J think that thonartjuft, and think thou art not; 

Til have Ibme proof : Her name, 8 that was as frefh 

s — ■ abandon all remorfe ;] All tendcinefs of nature, all pity ; 
in which fenfe, as Mr. Stecvens has juftly obtcrved, the uoid W»l 
frequently ufed in Shakfpeare's time. Sec p. 181, n. 5. The next 
line fhows it is ufed iu this fenfe here. Malonk. 

4 Do Jteds to make heaven weep,) So, in Meafure for Meofurtt 
»« Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before liigb heaven 
As matt Ike angtli weep." Steevens. 

• Tkat liv'a — j Thus the quarto. The folio— that lov'fl _. 

Steevens. 

• —i-fince — ] Thus the quario. The folio— filk, an anti- 
quated word, with the fame meaning. It occurs again in p. 176, 
1. a. Stekvens. 

7 By tke world, kc] This fpee ch is not iu the hrft edition. 

POPS. 

• *_^Her name, kc] The folio, vfhexe alone tbii fpeech it 
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As Dian's vifage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. — If there be cords, or knives; 
P'oifon, or fire, or fufFocating ftreams, 
I'll not endure it. 1 — Would, I were fatisfied! 

Ia'go. I fee, fir, you are eaten np with paflion : 
1 do repent me, that i put it to you. 
Vou would be fatisfied ? 

Oth. Would? nay, I will. 

lAgO. And may: But, how? how fatisfied, my 
lord? 

Would you, the fupervifor, grofsly gape on? 

found — My name. Mr. Pope and all the fubfequent editors read — f 
i/<r name: but this, like a tboufand other changes introduced by the 
fame editor, was made without either authority or neceflity. Sbak- 
fpeare undoubtedly might have written — Htr name } but the word 
-winch the old copy furnilhes, affords alfo good fenfe. Othello's 
name or reputation, according to the ufual unjuft determination of 
the world, would be fullied by the infidelity Of his wife. Brfides, 
how could either tranferiber or printer have fubttituted My for Htr * 

Malonf. 

1 have adopted Mr. Pope's emendation, which, in my judgement, 
as abfolutely occeffary. 

Othello would fcarce have Li J—" My name," and immediately 
after—** mint cans face." The words — »* mint own," very plainly 
point out that an oppofition was defigncd between the once unfullied 
reputation of Dcfdemona, and the blacknefs of bis own counte- 
nance. The fame thought occurs in Titus Androtiius: 

*• - your fwart Cimmerian 

Doth make your honour of his body's hue." 
I may add— Would a man have compared bis own reputation to 
the face of a goditjs ? 

The query with which Mr. Malone'i note concludes, is eafily 
anfwered. In three late proof Cbeets of this work, a couple of the 
m»ft accurate compofitors in general, had fubftituted palace, ltfs % - 
and catch, Inftead of— tragtdj, mor«, and tnfnart. Sf eiveni. 

• ■ If Intrt it cords, or hivu, 
jP»i/#», orjirt, or fuffe eating Jrtams t 
III not tndurt it.] So, in PtricUit 

•« Jffiretitkot, knivts Jharf % or wattrs d<ep, 

»* Untied I Bill my virgin kn»t will keep." Maioni. 
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Behold her tupp'd? 8 

Oth. Death and damnation ! O ! 

Iago. It weie a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that profpeft: Damn them then^ 
If ever mortal eyes do fee them bolfter, 
More than their own! What then? how then? 
What (hall I fay? Where's fatisfaaion? 
It is impoflible, you fhould fee this, 
Where they as prime as goats, 3 as hot as monkeys^ 
As fait as wolves in pride, and fools as grofs 
As ignorance made drank. But yet, 1 fay, 
If imputation, and flrong cirumftances, — 
Which lead dire£lly to the door of truth, — 
Will give you fatisfa&ion, you may have it. 

Oth. Give me a living reafon 4 (he's dilloyal; 

* Behold ker tupp'd : ; A ram in SiaffordOiiie and fome olhcl 
countiesis called a /*/. So, io the fiiH ad: 
»• an old black ram 

11 It tupping your white ewe." 
The old copies have— topp'd. Mr. Theobald made the corredion. 

MA LONE. 

* Wert tktj as prime m gontt,] Prime ii prempt, from tbaCeltick 
or BriiiQi prim, Hanmer. 

From /rim, forward; French. RlTSON. 

So, in Tke Vow-brtaktr, or tke faire Mailt of Clifton, i636: 
** More prime than goats or monkies in their prides." 
Again, in Churchyard's Dreamt, 1)9$: 

»• Colde fortune may torment me fort, 

»« And fo may fhifts fome time: 
•» Nbt hatred trouble! men much more 
" Than Venus in her prime." Stbeveni. 

4 Give me « living reefon—] Living, for fpeaking, manifeft. 

Warburton. 

Give me a living renfon that [he's iijlojol.] Thus the quarto, 
1633. The folio omits the word that, probably for the fake of 
the metre; but our poet often ufes fuch words as renjon, at* mono* 
fyllable. Malonk. 
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Iago. I do not like the office? 
But, fith I am entered in this caufe fo far,—: 
Prick'd to it by fooliih honefly and love,*— » 
I. will go oh. I lay with Caflio lately; . 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
1 could not fleep. 

There are a kind of men fo loofe of foul, 

That in their fleeps will mutter their affairs ; 

One of this kind is Cailio: . 

In fleep 1 heard him fay, — Sweet Defdemona, 

Let us be wary % let us hide our loves I 

And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand; 

Cry, — O, fweet creature ! and then kifs me hard, 

As if he pluck' d up kifles by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips: then lay'd his leg 

Over my thigh, and figh'd, and kifs'd; and theri 

Cry'd, 5 — Curfed fate! that gave thee to the Moor! 

Oth. O monftrous! monftrous! 

Iago. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclufion; 8 

How fuch words as rtafen can be pronounced as m»nejjllahlts % I 
am yet to learn. Steevens. 

A ing reafon is a reafon founded on fad and experience, not 
on furmife or conjecture: a reafon that convinces the understanding 
as perfectly as if the fad were exhibited to the lijt. Malone. 

What Othello here demands is *8ual proof, arifing from fom* 

pofitive FACT. hi I' LEY. 

and and H/s'd | and thtn 

Cry'd,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads : 
** ■ u ■ then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 
•« And figh % and ij/j, and then cry; curfed faie," 8cc. 
The otniifion of the perfonal pronoun before lay it is much in Our 
author's manner. See Vol. XX. p. 375, n. 6. Malone. 
6 • Jortgom conclufioo ;j Conciufun, for ht\, 

Warburtow. 

A conelufion in Shakfpeare's time meant an experiment or trial'* 
lee Vol. XVIII. p. 447, n. 8. Malone. 
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*Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 7 
Iago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 

That do demonflrate thinly. 

Oth. Til tear her all to pieces. 

Iago. Nay, but be wife: yet we fee nothing 
done ; 8 

She may be honeftyet. Tell me but this, — 
Have you notfometimes feen a handkerchief. 
Spotted with ftrawberries, in your wife's hand? 

Oth. I gave her fuch a one ; 'twas my firlt gift. 

Iago. I know not that : but fuch a handkerchief, 
(I am fure, it was your wife's,) did I to-day 
See Cafiio wipe his beard with. 

Oth. If it be that,— - 

Iago. If it be that, or any that was hers, 9 
It fpeaks againft her, with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the flave had forty tlioufand lives! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge t 
Now do I fee 'tis truc. a — Look here, Iago ; 

■ 

I *77j a JJirewd doubt, Sec. ] The old quarto gives this line, with 
the two following, to Iago; and rightly. Waxbcrton. 
In the folio this line is given to Othello. Malone. 

I think it more naturally fpoken by Othello, who, Ly dwelling fo 
long upon the proof, encouraged Iago to enforce it. Johnson. 

• ■ 1 ytl wf fee nothit* done;] This is an oblique and ferret 
mock at Othello's faying, — Give me the ocular proof. "Wa^blrton. 

9 that was hen,] The only authentick copirs, the quarto, 

1622, and the folio, read— or any, it was hers. For the emenda- 
tion I am anfwerable. The miitake probably aiofe from yt only 
being written in the manufcript. The modern ediiors, following 
an amendment made by the editor of the ftcond folio, read — if 
Utuas hers. Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Malone's correction to that of the fceond folio, 
though the latter gives fenfe where it was certainly wanting. 

Stecvens. 

a Now do I fee 'tis true.] The old quarto reads: 
Now do I fee 'tis time. 

Vol. XXIII. N 
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All ray fond love thus do I blow to heaven :* 
*fis gone.— 

Arife, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell! 4 

T 

And tint it Shakfpeare's, and has in it much more force and folem- 
nity, aod preparation for what follows: as alluding to what he had 
£aid before t 

" No, lago ! 

»• I'll Jet before I doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
il And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
" Away at once vith love or jealoufy." 
This tin* was now come. Warburton. 

3 All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven:] So, in Marlowe** 
Luji's Dominion, 1657: 

»» Ate thefe your fears? thus I low Uttn into air." Malone. 

Marlowe's idea was perhaps caugbt from Horace: 
»» I'radam proiervis in mare Creticum 
11 Poriarc ventis." Steevens. 

* — — from thy hollow cell!] Thus the quarto, 1622. Tht 
folio leads — from the hollow hell. Hollow, Dr. Warburton con* 
fiders as M a poor unmeaning epithet." MALONB. 

I do not perceive that the epithet hollow is at all unmeaning, when 
applied to hell, as it gives the idea of what Milton calls, 
»* ————— the void profound 
" Of nneflcntial night.*' 
The fame phrafe itideed occurs in Jafper Hcywood't tranflatioa 
of Seocca'> Th\ejlts, i56o: 

41 VS'heie moft prodigious ugly things the hollow hell doth 
^ hide." 

Again, in GouUi t's Admirable Hijtories, 1607, p. 626 : '* — caft 
headlong into places uoder-grouod that were wonderful ho How — — 
where he had leen the perlonsof the wicked, their punifliments" 8cc. 

Steevens. 

Again, in Paradife Lojl, B. I. v. 3i4, the fame epithet and 
fubjccl occur: 

*» He call dfo loud, that all the *«//flO'deep 
** Of hell refounded." Holt White. 
Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakfpeare, and he un- 
doubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking of examining 
the more ancient quartos. In the 6rft book of Paradi/t LoJl % we 
find— . 

the univerfal hoft up fent 

»• A fhout that tore hell's concave." MALONE. 
See Vol. XXI. p. 92, u. 9. Sfs«vim. 
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Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne, 5 
To tyrannous hate! fwcll, bofom, with thy fraught, 5 
For 'tis of afpicks' tongue! 

Iago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood! 

Iago. Patience, I fay; your mind, perhaps, may 
change. 

Oth. Never, Iago. 7 Like to the Pontick fea,' 
Whofc icy current and corapnifive courfe 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, 9 but keeps due on 

• hearted throne, ] Htarttd throne, is the heart on which 

thou waft enthroned. Johnson. 

So, in Twelfth Xigkt: 

** It gives a very echo to the /cat, 

»« Where love is thrond." 
See alfo Rovuo and Juliet, Vol. XXI. p. 2i5, n. 3. Malon*. 

r 

* /well, bofom, kc. ] i. c. Jwcll, becaufe the fraught is of 

poifou. Warburton. 

' Never, Iago. J From the word Like, to marble heaven, inclu- 
sively, is not found in the quarto, 1622. Mai.one. 

• Like to the Pontick fea, kc. j This fimile is omitted in the 

fitft edition: I thiuk it Ihould be To, as an unnatural excurfion in 
this place. Pope. 

Every reader will, I durft fay, abide by Mr. Pope's cenfure on 
tbis paflage. When Shakfpeare grew acquainted with fuch particu- 
lars of knowledge, he made a difplay of them as foon as opportunity 
offered. He found this in the 2d Book and 97th Chapter of Pliny's 
Natural Hijlorj, as tranflated by Philemon Holland, 1601 : »• And 
the fea Pootus evermore floweth and runneth out into Propontis, but 
the fea never retireth batke againe wilbio Pontus." 

Mr. Edwards, in his MSS. notes, conceives this Hmile to allude 
to Sir Philip Sidney's device, wbofe imprcfs,1 Camden, in hit 
Remains, fays, was tbe Cafpian fea, with this motto, Sine rrfluxu. 

SrcsviN*. 

9 Ne'er feels retiring ehb, ] The folio, where alone this paflage' 
is found, reads— Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, kc. Many firailar tnif- 
takes have happened in that copy, by the coropoGtor's repeating a 
WOrd twice in the fame line. So, in Hamlet s 

" My newt ftuli be the news [r. fruit J to that great feaft." 

N a 
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180 OTHELLO, 

To the Propontick, and the Hellefpont ; 
Even fo my bloody thooghts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge a 
Swallow them up. — -Now, by yond' marble heaven, 3 
In the due reverence of a facicd vow [ Kneels, 

1 here engage my words. 

Iago. Do not rife yet. — 

[ Kneels. 

Witnefs, yon ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about! 
Witnefs, that here Iago doth give up 
The execution 4 of his wit, hands, heart, 



Again, Ibidem: 

»• The fpirit, upon wbofe fpiril depend and reft," Sec. 
inftead of upon whofe weal. The correction was made by Mr. 
?ope. Maloni. 

1 — — a capable and wide revenge — ] Capable perhaps fignifies 
ample, capacious. So, in As you like it: 

" The cicatrice and capable impreffure." 

Again in Pierce Pennilejfe his fupplication io the Devil, by Nafhe, 
i5g2t 11 Then belike, quoth I, you make this word, Drcmon, a 
capable name, of Gods, of men, of devils.*' 

It may, however, - mean judicious. In Hamlet the word is often 
ufed in the fewfe of intelligent. What Othello fays in another place 
feems to favour this latter interpretation: 

M Good; good ;— the jujiice of it pleafes me." 

Malone, 

Capable means, 1 furpofe, comprthenjive. Steeven*. 

3 by yond' maible heaven,] In Soliman and Perfeda, iSga, 

I find the fame expreflion: 

•« Now by the marble face of the welkin," &c. 

Steeveni. 

So, in Marflon's Antonio and Mellida, 1602 : 

il And pleas'd the marble heavens." Malone. 

* The execution — ] The firft quarto reads— excellency. 

Steevens. 

By execution Shakfpeare meant employment or cx:rcife. So, io 
Lovis Labours Loji : 
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To wrong' d Othello's fervice ! let him command, 
And to obey (hall be in me remorfe, 
What bloody work foever. 5 

Full of comparifons and wounding flouts, 
" Which you on all eflates will execute." 
The quarto, 1G22, readi— hand. Malonb. 

Again, in Trcilus and Cttjfida: 

** In felleft manner execute your armi." Steevens. 

5 : let him command, 

And to obey fhall be in me remorfe, 

Wiat bloodi work foever. ] lago devotes himfclf to wronged 
Oiheiio, and L\s, Lit him command uhatever bloody bvfine/s, and 
in me it (hall be an ad, not of cruelty, but of tendernefs, to obey 
him i not 01 rmlicc to othen, but of lendernrfs for him. If this 
i l nfe be tlinug it too violent, I fee nothing better than to follow 
Mr, Pope's reaumg, as it is improved by Mr. Theobald. Johnson. 

ihe quarto, iGzi, has not the words — in nt. They tuft ap- 
peared in the folio. Theobald reads— Nor to obey, kc. 

M ALONE. 

Dr. Johnfou's interpretation is undoubtedly the true one; and I 
ca«i only claim the merit of fupportiog bis feofe of the word remorfe, 
i. e. pity, bv thr following inftauccs. 

fn Ljrd Surrey's trantl ition of the 4th JEncid, Dido fays to htr 

lifter: . 

" Sifter, I crave thou have rtnorfe of ms." 
Again, in Kirn; tdivard 111. lSgo., that Prince fpcakiog to the 

cli / .us of Calais : 

4< But for youift'lves, look, you for no *emc>rf:" 
Again, in Sir (Ajcman Ki.i'ht of the Gilden Shield, liyg: 

Who laketh no umorfc of womankind." 
Ag. in, in Sir join Otdcajile, liuo 1 

lk Here Hand* I, craving no remorje at all " 
I rould add many more inflames, but fhall contrnt myfelf to 
obfeive that the fentiment of lago bears no fmail ttfemblancc to 
that of Arviragus in Cjmltl ne: 

»« I'd let a paiifh of Tuch Clotens blood, 

" And praifc m\fclf for charity." S:trvrK$. 

Before 1 faw Dr. Johnfun's c 'ition of Siiakfpeare,' ray opinion 
of this paflage was formed, and written, a,nd thus I untlerftood it: 
*« Let him command any bloody bufiuefs, and to obey him fhall be 
in mean aft of pity and com pillion for wron^'ci Olhclio." ficmcrfe 
f rqucntlv fignifics pity, mercy, companion, or a icj'lerr.efs nf 
beats, unattended with the flings of a guilty confcicnce. So, in 

N 3 



iSa OTHELLO, 

Oth. I greet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance boun T 
tcous, 

And will upon the inflant put thee to't: 
Within thefe three days let me hear thee fay, 
That Caflio's not alive. 

Iago. My friend is dead ; 'tis done, at your rc- 
queft: 6 
But ltt her live. 

Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her!' 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw, 
To furnilli me with fome fwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 

Iago. 1 am your own for ever. [ Exeunt. 

■ 

The Two Gentlemen cj Verona, Aft IV. fc. Hi. the crimelefs 
Eglamour it caHed remorjejul. So, in King Richard 111. Ad III. 
fc. vii: 

" Ai well we know your tenderncfs of heart, 

11 And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe." 
So, in Holinfhed's Conquejl of Ireland, p. i3 : " ■ to have 
remorje and compaffion upon others diftreffes ;" and in ihj dedica- 
tion, *• to have regard and umcrje to your faid land." Tollet. 

Some of the examples quoted by Mr. Steevens I have omitted, 
as I think thole already inferted ate fuflicicnt to prove the meaning 
of the word. Mr. M. Mafon fays, he may venture to aflert, that 
Shakfpeare fcldom if ever ufes the word in any other fenfe. Reed. 

If I am not deceived, this pafiage has been entirely miftaken. 
I read: 

— - — — let him command. 

An' to obey Jl;all be in me remorfe\ 
What bloody bufinefs ever — . 
And for if is fufiiuently common: and Othello's impatience 
breaks off the f«ntencej I thi nk, with additional beauty. Farmer. 

What bloody work foever. ] So the quartos. The folio — 
What bloody bufinefs ever, Stebvens. 

* at your r>qitfjl: ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1621, 

reads— -as jou requeft. MAlone. 

7 0 y damn her!] Thus the quarto, 1628. Folio: O darns 
her, d^ma her. Malone. 
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SCENE IV. 

■ 

The fame. 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 

Des. Doyouknow, Grrah, where lieutenant Caffio 
lies ? 

Clo. I dare not fay, he lies any where. 
Des. Why, man ? 

Clo. He is a foldier ; and for me to fay a foldicr 
lies, is {tabbing. 

Des. Go to ; Where lodges he ? 

Clo. To tell you * where he lodges, is to tell 
you where I lie. 

Des. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clo. I know not where he lodges; and for me 
to devife a lodging, and fay — he lies here, or he 
lies there, were to lie in ray own throat. 

Des. Can you enquire him out, and be edified 
by report ? ^ 

Clo. 1 will catechize the world for him; that is, 
make queflions, and by them anfwer. 9 

• To ttll\ou Dec. ] This and the following fpeech are wanting in 
the firft quarto. Steevens. 

9 Clown. / will taleckiie Iht world Jot him; that ij, make qnrf- 
tions, and by thm arjwtr. ] This Clown is a fool to fome purpofc. 
He was to go feek for one ; he fays, he will atk for htm, and by 
his own qucftions make anfwer. Without doubt wc (hould iead — 
*nd bid thm anfwtr ; i. e. the world; thofe.whom he qiu (lions. 

Warbcuton. 

Thert is no neceffity for changing the text. It is the clown's 

N 4 



1 8 4 OTHELLO, 

Drs. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him, 
I have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, aii 
will be well. 

Clo. To do this, is within the compafs of man's 
wit ; and therefore I will attempt the doing it. 9 

[ Exit. 

Des. Where fliould I lo(e that handkerchief, 

Emilia ? 
Emil. 1 know not, madam. 
Dks. Believe me, 1 had rather have loft my 

purfe 

Full of cruzacloes. 3 And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs 

play to wrench what is faid, from iti proper meaning. Sir T. 
More hath "bricily worked hit character: " be plaieth the iefler, 
nowe with fkofTingc, and nowe with his overthwane woords, to pro* 
uoke all to laughter." His defign here was to propofe fuch quef- 
tions as might elicit the information fought for from him, aud 
therefore, by his qurjions he might be enabled to anjwir. 

HfNLET. 

and by them anfwer. 1 i. e. and by them, when an(xvtxcd % 

form my own anfwer to you. The quaintnefs of the expreffion it 
in charadcr. By is found both in the quarto, 1622, aud the 
folio. 

The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, printed 
in iCjl), read — and i.iaie them aufwer. Malone. 

5 To Jo this , if within the compafs of man's wit; and therejere 
tec. J So, iri Kir.g Lear: 

" I cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats; 
" Jf it be man's u-ork, I'll do it." Malone. 

a — — crtizaJocs. J A Portuguefe coin, in value three (hillings 
ilciltcig. Grey. 

So called from the crofs ftamped upon it. Johnson. 

The cxaS value of a cruzado it here of no importance, nor doet 
it app-ar precifely what it was in Shakfpeare's time. By a mer- 
cantile fiicud 1 am informed, that there are at prcfeut three font. 
The imaginary oas of ihe value of as. or 8s. like the EngliQa 
poun.l. is only a den miuauon, and not a coin. The two other fortt 
are really coins, aud all the three Uilfer iu value. Reed. 
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As jealous creatures arc, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous? 

Dls. Who, he? I think, the fun, where he was 
born, 

Drew all fuch humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. 

Des. I will not leave him now, till Calfio 
Be calTd to him. 3 — How is't with you, ray lord? 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. Well, my good lady : — [Afidc] O, hard- 

nefs to diliemble ! — 
How do you, Defdemona? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand: This hand is moiit, 

my lady. 

Des. It yet hasfeltno age, nor known no forrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitfulnefs.and liberal heart; — 
Hot, hot, and moid: 4 This hand of yours requires 
A fequcfler from liberty, fading and prayer, 

* till CajfiO 

Be calt'd to him.] Thus tht folio. Tha quarto, 1G22, leads — 
hit Caflio be call'd to him. Malone. 

* Hol % hot, and moijl : ] Ben Jonfon feerns to have attempted a 
ridicule 00 this paffapf, in Ettiy Man ent cj his Humour, Ad V. 
fc. ii. where Sog'iauio fa>« to Saviolina: " How doe» my fweet 
lady:' hot andtr.oiji? beauuful and lufty?" Sxelvins. 

Ben Jonfon was ready enough on all occafiors to depreciate and 
ridicule our author, but in the prcfent inflance, I believe, he run ft 
be acquitted ; lor Every Man cut cj his Humour was printed in iGoo, 
and written probably in the preceding year; ai which time, we 
are alinoll certain that Otktlla Lad not been exhibited. 

Malone. 
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Much caftigation, exercife devout; 4 
For here's a young and fweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. *Fis a good hand, 
A frank one. 

Des. You may, indeed, fay fo ; 
For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Orn. A liberal hand: The hearts, of old, gave 
han lis ; 

But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts. 5 



4 — — exercife devout; ] Exercift was the religious term. Henry 
the feventh ( f.tys Bacon J * 4 had the fortune of a true thrifiian at 
well at of a great king, In living exercife-d, and dying repentant." 

So, Lord Halting iu King Richard 111. fays 10 a ptich : 
'* I am in debt lor your hft exercift." 
See Vol. XV. p. 366, n. 7. Malone. 

* Tit hearts, of old, give hands ; 

But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts.] It is «videot that 
the u.lt line Oiould be read thus : 

The hands of old gave hearts; 
Olberwifc it would be no reply to the preceding words, 
*• For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart'' 
Not fo, fays her hufband : The hands of old indeed gave hearts ; but 
the cujiom now is to give hands without hearts. Tlve expreffion of 
new heraldry was a fatirical alludon to the limes. Soon after King 
James the Firft came to the crown, he created the new dignity of 
baronets for money. Amongll their other prerogatives of honour, 
they had an addition to their paternal armr, of a hand gules in an 
efcutcheon ardent. And we are not to doubt but that this was the 
new heraldry alluded to by our author : by which he infinities, 
that fome then created had hands irfdeed, but not hearts; that is, 
miney to pay for the creation, but no virtue to purchafe the honour. 
But the fined patt of the poet's addrefs in this alludon, is the com- 
pliment he pay* to his old miflrcfs Elizabeth. For James's pretence 
for railing m »oey by this creation, was the reduction of Ulfter, and 
otl.er parts of Ireland ; the memory of which he would perpetuate 
by lhal addition to ihtir arms, it being the arms of Ulltcr. Now 
the method ufed by Elizabeth in the redu&ion of tV at kingdom was 
fo liffcreut from this, the dignities fhe conferred being on thofe 
who employed their fltel, and not their gold in this fcivice, that no- 
thing could add more to her glory, than the being compared to ber 
fucccflbr in this point of view : nor was it uncommon for the dra- 
rtutick poets of th.it time to fatirize the ignominy of James's reij". 
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Des. I cannot fpeak of this. Come now your 
promii'c. 

■ * 

So Fletcher, in The Fair Maid of the Inn. One fays, / will fend 
tine to Ambotna in Ike Eaft Indies for pepper. The oilier replies, To 
Ambojna 1 . jo I might he pepper' d. Again, in the fame play, a fsilor 
fays, Dtfpife not Hiis pitch d canvas, the time was, uit have huown turn 
lined with Spanijh ducats. Warburton.' 

the hiflorical obfervation is very judicious and acute, but of the 
emendation there is no need. She lays, that her hand gave nway 
her heart. He goes on with his (ufpicion, and tlie hand which he 
had before called frank, he now • terms literal; then proceeds to 
remark, that the hand was formerly given bj the heart; but now it 
neither gives it, nor is given by it. Johnson. 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets is 
here again alluded to. See The Merry Wives of Windjor, Vol. V. 
p. 356, and Spclman's Epigram there cited: 
,k ■ floreutis nomen honoris 

" Indicat in clypei frontc crucnta rnanus. 
*« Non cjuod fievi aliquid, aut ftriQo former enfe 

»« Hotlibus occifis gtlTcrit ifte cohors." Blackstonf. 
The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir William 
BlackRooe, in tbe page to which be has referred fin my edition], 
for I have omitted that part of his note, (an omiflion of which I 
have there given notice,) becaufc it appeared to me extremely im- 
probable that any p.itTage in that play Ihould allude to au event 
that did not take place till lGit. Hie omitted words I add here. 
( diftinguifhing them by Italick charaders,) as they may appear to 
add weight to his opinion and that of Dr. Warburton. 

** I J^fpctl this is an olliq'ie rejlttlicn on the prodigality of James 
the jit ft in be flowing thtje honours, and ercfltng a new order of knight- 
hood called butonets; which few of the ardent gentry would condfjeend 
to accept. See Sir Henry Spclman's epigram on them, Gloss. 76, 
u huh ends thut : 

" ■ — dum cavpov.are recujant 

»• Ex vera geniii nobilitaie vv'n 
11 Intci ra e can/is hie prorepit. Hit talernis, 
tl Et modo fit dom:nus, qui rr.odo fervus erat. 
See another Jlrokt at them in Othello.'' Malom. 

My refpe-A for the fentiments of Sir William Blackftouc might 
have induced me to print both them, and the epigram referred to, 
in both places, even if the preceding remark of Mr. Ms!one had 
not, iu this fecond inltancc, alioiuca them an apt introduction. 

S i M-.V1 NS. 

car new heraldry, 8cc.J I believe this to' be only a Ggura* 
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Oth. What proraifc, chuck ? 



tive exprclfion, without the leatt reference to king James's creation 
of baroDCU. The iilfurdity of making Othello fo fami!;ar Willi 
Britifh heraldry, the ulicr want of conhflcucy as well us policy in 
any facer of Shakfpeare at the badge of honours iuitituted by a 
Friuce whom on all other occafions he was folicitous to flatter, and 
at whofc court i hi- very piece was aded in i6i3, moll ftroncly in- 
cline mc to qucliion the propriety .of Dr. Wai burton's hihoiical 
expiaua:iou. Srr.tvr.ss. 

To almoft every fentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an objection 
may be taken ; but I have preferred it as a fpecimen of this com- 
mentator's manner. * 

It is not' true that king James created the order of baronets foot 
after he came to the throne. It was created in the year 1611. — 
The conceit that by the word hauls the poet meant to ailude to the 
gallantry of the reign of Elizabeth, in which men difiinguifhed 
themfelvea by their fleet, and that by hands thofc courtiers were 
pointed at, who ferved her ing!oiious fueceffor only by their gold, 
is too faticilul to deferve an aniwer. 

Thus Dr. Warburton's note hood as it appeared originally in 
Theobald's edition; but in his own, by way of confirmation of his 
notion, we arc told, th.it "it was not uncommon for the fatirical 
poets of that time to fat'.rife the ignominy of James's reign ; " and 
lor this affcrtion we are referred to Fletcher s Fair Maid of the Inn. 
But, unluckily, it appears from the ofhee-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
a Mf. of which an account is given in Vol. III. that Fletcher's play* 
were eeuerally performed at court foon alter they were full exhibit- 
ed at the theatre, and we may be allured that he would not ventuie 
to ohend bis courtly auditor,. 7 he Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, 
never was performed before K.ine James, being the lali play but one 
that Fletcher wrote, and not produced till the 2«d of Jan. 1625-6, 
after the death both of its author and king James; but when it 
was written, he niuft, from the c icumlianccs already mcutioned, 
have had the court before his eye*. 

In va:ious parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the cufiom 
of plighting troth by the union of bauds. 

So, in Ilamitt : 

" Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
41 Unite co-mutual in mob" far.rcd bands." 
Again, in The Tempejl, which wa< prooably written at no great 
diflaoce of time from the play before us : 
" Mz'r. My hufbaml then? 
*« Fer. Ay, with a heart at willing 
" As bondage e'er of freedom. Here's my hand. 
44 Mir. And mine, with my heart in't. " 
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v. • 

Des. I have fent to bid CaiTio come fpeak with 
you. 

Oth. 1 have a fait and fallen rheum* offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Des. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 
Des. 1 have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

Des. No, indeed, my lord. 
Oth. That is a fault: 

-That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 7 

The hearts of old, Tars Othello, diflated the union of hands, 
which formerly were joined with the hearts of. the parties in them ; 
but iu our modern marriages, hands alone arc united, without 
hearts. Such evidently is the plaiu meaning of the words. 1 do 
not, however, undertake to maintain that the poet, when be tifed 
the word heraldry, had not the new order of bm oucts iu his thoughts, 
without intending any fatirical allufion. Malonk. 

6 — Jail snd fullen rheum —J Thus the quarto, 1622. The 
folio, for /«//>», has ferry. MALONB. 

Sullen, that is, a rheum objlinately troullefomt. I think this beter. 

JOHNSON. 

7 Thai handkerchitj 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give;] Tn the account of this tre- 
mendous handkerchief, are fomc particulars, which lead me to think 
that here is an allufion to a fad, heightened by poeiiol imagery. 
It is the practice in the eaftcrn regions, for perfons of both fexej 
to carry handkerchiefs very curioufly wrought. In the MS. papers 
of Sir John Cbardin, that great oriental traveller, is a pafl'iM 
-which fully deTcTibes the cuftom. »»The mode of wrought hand- 
kerchiefs ( fays this learned enquirer ) is general in Arabia, in Sy- 
ria, in Palettine, and generally in all the Turkifh empire. They 
are wrought with a needle, and it is the amufemcnt of the fair fex 
there, as among us the making tapeftry and lace. The young wo- 
men make them for their fatbets, their brothers, and by way of 
preparation before hand for their fpoufes, bellowing them as favours 
ou their lovers. They have them almoft conftantly in their hands 
in thofe warm countiies, to wipe off fwcat." But whether this 
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• . . 

She was a charmer, 9 and could almofl read 

The thoughts of people: lhe told her, while flic. 

kept it, 

'Twould make her amiable, and fabdue my father 
Entirely to her love ; but if flie loft it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathly, and his fpirits fliould hunt 
After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. 1 did fo : and take heed oft, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 
To lofe or give't away, a were fuch perdition, 
As nothing elfe could match. 

Des. Is it poflible? 



circumflancc ever came to Shakfpeare's knowledge, and gave rife 
to the incident, I am not able to determine. WHALLtv. 

Shakfpeare found in Cinihio's novel the incident of Defdemona'i 
lofing a handkerchief finely wrought in Morifco work, which had 
been prefented to her by her hufband, or rather of its being ftolen 
from her by the villain who afierwaids by his machinations robbed 
ber of her life. The eaflern cuAom of brides prcfcnling ftich gift* 
to their hufbands, certainly did not give rife to the incident on 
which this tragedy turns, though Shakfpeare fhouid feem to have 
been apprized of it. However the preceding note is retained as 
illuftrative of the paffage before us. Malone. 

9 She t/'aj a charmer,] In Deut. xviii. if, there is an injunction, 
»• Let none be found among you that is a charmer." In Perkins's 
Difcourfe of the] Damn td Art of Witchcraft, 8vo. 1610, it is faid that 

Incbantraent is the working of wonders by a charme;" aud a 
charm is afterwards defined, " a fpell or verfe, confiding of flrange 
words, u fed as a figoe or watchword to the Devil to caufe Mm to 
worke wonders." In this Difcourfe is an enumeration of the 
wonders done by inchanters, as raifing florins and tempefts, Sec. 
and at the concluGon it is faid, •« — — by witches we underfhod 
not thofe only which kill and torment, but all diviners, charmers, 
jugglers, all wizzards, commonly called wife men and wife women; 
yea, whofoevcr do any thing (knowing what they do) which cannot 
be effected by nature or art." Reed. 

• To lofe or giv't away,] Thui the cjuarto, 1622. The folio — 
To lofe'/ fcc. Steeyen*. 
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Oth. 'Tis true : there's magick in the web of it: 
A fibyl, 3 that hadnumber'd in the world 
The fun to make 4 two hundred compafles, 
In her prophetick fury few'd the work : 
The worms were hailow'd, that did breed the lilk; 
And it was dy'd in mummy, 5 which the fkilful 
Conferv'd of maidens' hearts. 8 



3 A JibjU fee.] This circuraftance perhaps is imitated by Bern 
Joafoo in The Sad Shepherd: 

" A Gyp i Lin lady, and a tight beldame, 

»« "Wrought it by moonfniue for me, and flar-light," See. 

SXEEVENS. 

* r.vrn bn' d 

The fun to make tVe.] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio — 
to courft, Steevens. 

That is, numbered the fun's courfes : badly expreffed. 

Wareitrton. 

The expreffion is not very infrequent: we fay, / counted the cinch 
to Jlfikt jour; fo fhe number'd the fun to ccurfe t to lun two hundred 
tompojfii^ two hundred annual circuits. Johnson. 

I have preferred the original reading, becaufe we have in Hamlet: 
*« When yon fame flar, that's caftward from the pole, 
•* Had made his courfe, to illume that part of heaven." 

Malonf. 

* And it was dy'd in mummy, ] The balfamick liquor running 
from mummies tvas .formerly celebrated for its anti-cpili piict viuues. 
We are now wife enough to know, that the qualities afcribed 
to it are all imaginary; and yet this fanciful medicine ftill holds 
a place in the principal (hops where drugs are fold. So, in Thi 
Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, »633. 

make mummy of my flcfh, and fell me to the apo- 
thecaries. " 
Again, in 1 h* Honejl Laxtfyer y 1616: 

»* That I might tear tl eir llefh in mammocks, raifc 
" My lofles, from their carcafes turn d mummy." 
Mummy, however, is ftill much coveted by painters, as a tranfpa- 
rent brown colour that ibtows a warmth into their fhadows. 

Steeveks. 

« which tht Jkilful 

Conferv'd of maidens' hearts.] Thus the folio. The quarto reads 1 

with the Jhilful 

Cor/trvtSi kc. Steiveni. 
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* 

Des. Indeed! is't true? 

Oth. Moft veritable ; therefore look to't well. 

Des. Then 'would to heaven, that 1 had never 
fcen it. 

Oth. Ha ! wherefore ? 

Des. Why do you fpeak fo ftartingly and rafli? s 

Oth. Is't lofl? is't gone ? fpeak, is it out of the 

way ? 

Des. Heaven blefs us! 

Oth. Say you? 

Des. It is not lofl; But what an if it were ? 
Oth. Ha! .■ ' 

Des. 1 fay, it is not loft. 

Oth. Fetch't, let me fee it. 

Des. Why, fo I can, fir, but I will not now; 
This is a trick, to put me from my fuit! 
I pray, let Cafiio be received again. 

Oth. Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind 
mi I gives. 

Des. Come, come; 
You'll never meet a more fufneient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief,— 

Des. I pray, talk me of Caflio/ 

Oth. The handkerchief, — 

Des. A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; 
Shar'd dangers with you ; — 

Oth. The handkerchief, — 



c mm — ra/7i ? ] is vehement, violent. Johnson. 
7 1 prof, talk me of Cajio,] This and the following fhort fpeech 
are omitted in all ancient editions but toe iirft quarto. 

Stbsvens. 
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Des. In (both, 
You are to blame. 

Oth. Away? [ Exit Othello. 

Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 

Des. I ne'er faw this before. 
Sure, there's fome wonder in this handkerchief: 
I am moft unhappy in the lofs of it. 

Emil. 'Tis not a year or two (hows us a man : 8 
They are all but (lomachs, and wc all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you! Caffio,and myhufband. 

• , » 

Enter Iago and Cassio. 

» 

Iago. There is no other way ; 'tis (lie mull do't ; 
And, lo, the happinefs! go, and importune her. 
Des. How now, good Caflio ? what's the news 
with you ? 

• *lh not a year or two Jhom vs a man :] From this line it 
may be coojeSured, that the author intended the adioa of this 
play to be coofidercd at longer than it marked by any note of time. 
Since their auival at Cyprus, to which ihcy were hurried on their 
wedding-night, the fable fcems vo have been iu one continual pro- 
grels, nor cau I fee any vacuity into which a year or two, or even 
a month or two, could be put. On tbe night of Othello's arrival, 
a feaft was proclaimed ; at that feaft Caflio was degraded, ai^Jm* • 
mediately applies to Dcfdemona to get him reftortd. Iago, indeed 
advifes Oihcllo to bold him off awhile, but there is no rcafon to 
think, that he hat been held off long. A little longer interval 
would increafe the probability of the ftory, though it might violate 
the rules of the drama. See A& V. fc. ii. Johnson. 

This line has no reference to the duration of the action of this 
play, or to the leogth of time that Defdemona had been married. 
What Emilia fays, is a fort of proverbial remark, of general appli- 
cation, where a definite time is put for an indefinite. BcGdes, 
there is no ncceifily for fixing the commencement of Emilia's year 
or /:*o, to the time of the marriage or tbe opening of the piece. 
She would with more propriety refer to the beginning of the 
acquaintance and intimacy between the married couple, which 
might extend beyond tbat period. Stllv en*. 

Vol. XXUI. O 
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Cas. Madam, my former fait: I do befeecb y6u, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exifl, and be a member of his love, 
Whom I, with all the duty of my heart, 9 
Entirely honour; I would not be delayed : 
If my offence be of fuch mortal kind, 
That neither fervice pad, nor prefent forrows, 
Nor purposed merit in futurity, 
Can ranfom me into his love again, 
But to know fo rauft be my benefit ; a 
So fhall I clothe me in a forc'd content, 
And fliut myfelf up in fome other courfe, 
To fortune's alms, 3 

■ 

* — — the duty of my heart, ) The elder quarto reads, 

■ thi duly of my hearty ■ 

The author ufed the more proper word, and then changed it I 
fuppofc, for fafhionable di&ioo 5 [ " the office of my heart," the 
reading of the folio; ] but, as fafhion is a very weak proteftrefs, 
the old word it now ready to refume its place. Johnson. 

A careful comparifon of the quartos and folio iodines me to 
believe that many of the variations which are found in the later 
• copy, did not come from the pen of Shakfpeare. See Vol. XXIf. 
p. 3 1 4 , a. 4. That duty was the word intended here, is highly 
probable from other paffages in his works. So, in his 26th Sonnet : 
41 Lord of my lovt, to whom in vaflalage 
*• Thy merit has my duty ftrongly knit." 
Again, in his Dedication of Lucrece, to Lord Southampton : 
«* Wer« my worth greater, my duty would (hew greater; mean 
time, as it is, it i| bound to your lordfhip." Malonr. 

Office may be the true reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

his goodly eyes— now turn 

11 The ofjiet and devotion of their view," 8cc. Steevens. 

* But to know fo muj bt my benefit ; ] 

" Si nequeo placidas affari Cxlaris aures, 

»« Salttm aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi." Johnson. 

* And fhut myfelf up in fomi other courft. 

To fortune's alms. ] Shoot is the reading of one of the early 
quartos. The folio, and all the modern editions, have — 

And fhut my/elf up . Johnson. 

I cannot help thinkiog this reading to be the true one. Tb* 
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idea Teems taken from the confinement of a monaRick life. The 
words, forc'd eontent, help to confirm the fuppofition. The mean- 
ing will therefore be, 44 I will put on a constrained appearance of 
being conteoted, and fhut myfelf up in a different courfe of life, 
no longer to depend on my own efforts, but to wait for relief from 
the accidental band of charity." 

Sbakfpeare ufes the fame expreflion in Macbeth t 

** and fhut up 

•* In meafurelefs content." 
Again, in All's veil that ends well: 

" Whofc bafeft ftars do Jhut us in wifbes." 

Steevens. 

The quarto, 1622, reads— And fhoot myfelf &c. I think, with 
Mr. Steeveos, that it was a corruption, aud that the reading of the 
folio is the true one. 
Hanmer reads: 

And fhoot mjfelj upon fomt other courfe, 
To fortune's alms. 
To fortune's alms means, waiting patiently for whatever bounty 
fortune or chance may be Row upon me. 

Wc have the fame uncommon phrafe in King Lear t 
44 1 ■ ■ 'Let your fludy 

41 Be to content your lord, who hath receiv'd you 
41 At fortune's alms." MALONI. 

I cannot agree with Steevens in approving of the prefent reading, 
nor of courfe, in his explanation of this paffage, but think the 
quarto right, which rczdsfhoot inftead of fhut. — To fay that a man 
will fhut himfclf up in a coutfe of life, is language fucb as Shak- 
ijpearc would never make nfe of, even in his moil whimfical or 
licentious moments. 

One of the meanings of the verb to fltoot, is to pxijh fuddentj, or 
to pufli forward; and in that fenfe it is ufed in this place. Caffio 
means to fay, that if he finds he has no chance of regaining the 
favour of the general, be will pufh forward into fome other line 
of life, end feck his fortune ; but 1 think it probable we ought to 
read ; 

And fhoot myfelf upon fome other courfe, 
inftead of up in fome other courfe. M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Mafon'a explanation is a very forced one. — ft appears 
from the information Of Iago, that Caffio had not long bern a 
foldier. Before Othello promoted him, for bis good offices in re- 
fpeft to Defderaooa, he was 44 a great arithmetician, a counter-^ 
caticr}'* and now, being difcarded from the military line, he pur-" 

O a 
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My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor fihould I know him, 
Were he in favonr, 4 as in humour, altefd. 
So help me every fpirit fau&ified. 
As I have fpoken for you all my beft; 
And flood within the blank of his difpleafure, 1 
For my free fpeech! You muft a while be patient : 
What I can do, I will ; and more I will, 
Than for myfelf I dare : let that fuffice you. 
Iago. Is my lord angry ? 

Emu, He went hence but now, 

And, certainly, in Grange unquietnefs. 

Iago. Can he be angry? 1 have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air ; 6 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
PufPd his own brother;— And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. 

Des. I pr'ythee, do fo. — Something, fure, of 
ftate, — [Exit Iago. 

Either from Venice; or fome unhatchM practice, 7 
Made demonftrable herein Cyprus to him,— 

pofes to confine or Jhut him/elf up, as he formerly had, within the 
limits of a new profeflion. Henut. 

4 *'» favour, J In look, in countenance. Johnson. 

See p. 74, n. 5. Steevens, 

' w«rts« *h< Mwi of its dijpieafat,] Within the /hot of 

his anger. Johnson. 

See Vol. XXII. p. a 4 5, n. 3. Steivens. 
/ have feen the cannon, 

m (n it hath blown kc] J Q Jago's fpeech fomcthing is fup. 
preOed. He means to fay, I have ft«n his rinks blown in:o the 
a>r, and his own brother pufTd from his fide,— ani mean while havt 
fit* hxm quilt cool and unruffled. And can be now be angry ? 

J,r"r /0mt UR&atch 3 Some treafoa that has not take* 

effca. Johnson. 
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Hath puddled his clear fpirit: and, in fach cafes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their obje&. 'lis even fo; 
For let our finger ach, and it indues 
Our other healthfal members ev'n to that fenfe 
Of pain : 8 Nay, we mult think, men arc not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fuch obfervances 
As fit the bridal. 9 — BcQirew me much, Emilia. 
1 was (unhandfome warrior as 1 am, 1 ) 
Arraigning his unkindnefs with my foul; 
But now I find, I had fuborn'd the witnefs, 
And he's indited falfely. 

Emil. Pray heaven, it be flate matters, as yom 
think; 

* For Itt our fingtr ach, and it iaduei 

Our othtr htatthful mtmbtrs tv'» t$ that Jtnft 
Of pain:] I believe it fliould be rather, Subdual §tr Ot\tr 
kiaUkjul mtmhtrs to a Jtnft of pain. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfoo'i conjecture nay be fupported by a paflage ia 
of Defdemona's fpeccbes to the Senate : 
*• ■ hi 1 ■ my heart'* fubdutd 
41 Evtn to the very quality of my lord." 
Agaia in p. 190 : 

in ■ arid fubdut my father 
" Eatitely to her love." Stebvens. 

To indut appears to have fignified in Shakfpeare's time, to li*Buri t 
or tmbrur, aod is fo ofed here. See Vol. XXII. p. 196, n. 7. 

The words — 'tis tvtv fo % relate to what Dcfdemooa has juft coa- 
jedured. " This is ctrtamly the cafoj fouc aate affair has diEurbed 
him." Malone. 

4 

How a member is to be tinflurtd or tmbrtxrrd to any particular 
fenfation, I am glad it is aot my office to explain. SteeVins. 

• tkt bridal. ] i. t. the nuptial feaft ; a Saxon word. So, 

in Gamtljn, or the Cokts Talt : 

" At every biidalt be would Cog and hop." Steevens. 

* [unkandfym: warrior as I am, ) J U;A*n<ifint warrior, it 

•videutly unfair ajfailant. Johnson. 
See note on the fame txpreUxon, A& II. fie. U Stiitem. 

O 3 
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And on conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. 

Des. Alas, the day! I never gave him caufe. 

Emil. Bat jealous fouls will not be anfwer'd fo ; 
They are not ever jealous for the caufe, 
But jealous for they are jealous: 'tis a monfter, 
Begot upon itfelf, born on itfelf. 

Des. Heaven keep that monfter from Othello's 
mind! r 

Emil. Lady, amen. 

Des. I will go feek him. — Caflio walk here-: 

about : 

If I do find him fit, Til move yoar fuit, 
And feek to effect it to my uttermoft. 
Cas. 1 humbly thank yonr ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. Save you friend Caffio ! 

Cas. What make yon from home? 

How is it with yon, my moft fair Bianca? 
i 1 faith, fvveet love, I was coming to your houfe. 

Btan. And I was going to your lodging, Caflio. 
What! keep a week away? feven days and nights ? 
Eight fcore eight hours? and lovers' abfent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight fcore times? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

Cas. Pardon me, Bianca; 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts beenprelYd ; 
But I lliall, in a more continaatc time, 3 

• »» « more continuate time,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 

162 a, has— a more convenient lime. M a lone. 
A more continuate time is time left interrupted, tim* which I can 
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Strike off this fcore of ab fence. Sweet Bianca, 

[ Giving her Desdemona's handkerchief. 
Take me this work out. 4 

Bian. O, Caffio, whence came this? 

This is fome token from a newer friend. 
To the felt abfence now I feel a caufc: 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 

Cas. Woman, go to I s 

Throw your vile guelfes in the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous 
now ; 

That this is from fome miftrefs, fome remem- 
brance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whofe is it ? 

call more my own. It gives a more diHina image than convenient. 

Johnson. 

The word occurs again in 7imon of Atkins, fc. i: 

»« breaih'd, ai it were, 

•« To an untirablc and continuate goodnefj." 

See Vol. XVII. p. 6, n. 5. Stbevens. 

* Take me this work out. } The meaning is not, •> Pick out the 

work, and leave the ground plain but, « Copy this work, in 

another handkerchief." Johnson. 

So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beware of 

Women ; 

»t _____ (he intends 

«» To take out other works in a new fampler." 
Again, in the preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601 : » Nicophanes 
( a famous painter] gave his mind wholly to antique pidures, 
partly to exemplifie and take ottf tbeir patterns, after that in long 
continuance of time ihey were decaied." Agaiu, in Sidney's 

Arcadia, Book 11 : " why doeft thou in thy beautiful faropler 

fet fuch a work for my deGre to take out? Steevens. 

So, in Hearne's Liber Niger Scaccarii, Vol. II. p. ^78, 58 1, 
and 585, " to take out the arms," means, to copy them. 

TOLLET. 

» Woman, goto!] Old copies, uamettically, 
Go to, woman! Steevens. 

O 4 
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Cas. I know not, fweet: I found it in my 
chamber. 

1 like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
(As like enough, it will,) I'd have it copied: 
Take it, and do't ; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave yon! wherefore? 

Cas. I do attend here on the general; 
And think it no addition, nor my wifh, 
To have him fee me woman'd. 

Bian. ' Why, I pray you? 8 

Cas. Not, that I love you not. 

Bian. But that you do not love mc. 

I pray yon, bring me on the. way a little; 
And fay, if 1 fliall fee you foon at night. 

Cas. *Tia but a little way, that I can bring you, 
for I attend here : but Til lee yon foon. 

Bian. Tia very good; I muft be circumuanc'd. 6 
v [Exeunt. 

• rfi>, Iprafytul] This and the following fpeech are wanting 
in the in ft quarto. Steevens. 

6 J mujt be eircumfiancd.] i. c. your civility is now grown 

conditional. Warburton. 

1 Rather, I muft give way t6 circurnflances. Iff. MA50N. 

Particular circumftances and your own convenience have, f fee, 
more weight with you than Bianca has. I muft be poftponed to 
tbcfe confederations. Malone. 



• / 
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ACT IV. S C E N E I. 

The fame. 
Enter Othello and Iago. 

Iago. Will yon think fo? 

Oth. Think fo, Iago? 

Iago. What, 
To kifs in private ? 

Oth. An unauthoriz'd kifs. 

Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed. 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 

Oth. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 
It is hypocrify againft the devil : 7 
They that mean virtuoufly, and yet do fo, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt 
heaven.* 

V 

"Nakti ahtd y I*go % ami no/ mean Urmf . 
It is hypocrify againft the devil : ] This obfenration feems ftrange- 
ly abrupt and unoccafioncd. We mud fuppofa that Iago had, be- 
fore they appeared in this fcenc, been applying cafes of falfe com- 
fort to Othello ; as that though the parties had been even found in 
bed together, there might be no harm done; it might be only for 
the trial of their virtue ; as was reported of the Roroifh faint, Ro- 
bert D'Arbtiflel aod his nuns : To this we muft fuppofe Othello 
here replies; and like a good proteftant. For fo the fmiiment does 
but fuit the character of the fpeaker, Shakfpeare little heeds hotr 
thefe fentimtnts are circuroRanccd. YVarburton. 

Hypoeriff againjl tht divil, means hypocrify to cheat th« devil. 
As common hypocrites cheat men, by fceming good, and yet liv- 
ing wickedly, .thefe men would cheat the devil, by giving hi .n 
fiatieting hopes, and at laft avoiding the crime which he thinks 
them ready to commit. Johnson. 

! Tkt dtvil Iktir virtut tempts, and thtj Umpl bavin.) Th* true 
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Iaco. So they do nothing, 'tis a venial flip : 
But if 1 give my wife a handkerchief, — 
Oth. What then? 

Iago. Why, then 'tis hers, my lord ; and, being 
hers, 

She may, I think, beftow't on any man. 

Oth. She is proteclrcfs of her honour too ; 
May {he give that ? 

Iago. Her honour is an effence that's not feen; 
They have it very oft, that have it not : 
But, for the handkerchief, 



key to the explanation of this paflage may be found in St. Ma- 
thew, iv. 7. The poet's idea, is, that the devil tempts their virtues, 
by ftirring up their paflions, and they tempt heaven, by placing 
themfelves in fuch a Gtuation as makes it fcarcely poflible to avoid 
falling by the gratification of them. Henley. 

As the devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing 
temptation in their way, fo they prsfutnptuouity make a trial whether 
the divine goodoefs will enable them to refift a temptation wi»ich 
they have voluntarily created for tbcmfclves, or abandon them to 
the government of their paflions. Malonf. 

Shakfpeare had probably in view a very popular book of his time, 
The Beehive of the Roman Church. »• T.iere was an old wife, call- 
ed Julia, which would take the young man and maides, and lay 
them together in a bed. And for that they (hould not one byte 
another, nor kicke backewardes with their heeles, (he did lay a 
crucifix between them.'" Farmer. 

More probably from Fabian's Chronicle, Part IV. ch. 141 1 — 
Of hym ( Rifhop \dhelene ] it is wrvtten that when he was ftyrcd 
by his godly enemy to the fynne of the fleQie, he to do the more 
tormente to hym felfe and of his body, wolde holdt within his 
bedde by him a favre maiden, By fo longc tyme as he royght fay 
over tht hole fauter, albeit that fuche holyoes is no artycle of 
faynte Bennetis lore, oor yet for dyverfc iocoovenycoea inoofte 
alowed by Jiolye doaours." 

Again, and yet more appofitely in Bale's AQes of Entfjfi Vota- 
ries, 1548: 11 This Adhelmus never tefufed women, but wold have 
them commonly both at boule and at bedde, to mode the devyll 
with," 8cc._ "he layfcd by bym naked the fayrelt m^yde be coude 
get M See. Steevin*. 
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Oth. By heaven, I would moft gladly have for- 
got it : — 

Thou faid'ft, — O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the infected houfe, 
Boding to all, 3 — he had my handkerchief. 
Iago. Ay, what of that? 

Oth. That's not fo good, now. 

Iago. What, if I had faid, I had feen him do 
you wrong ? 
Or heard him fay, — As knaves be fuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs, 
Convinced or fupplied them, * cannot choofe 

• As doth the raven o'er the infeded houfe, 
Boding to all, ] So, in King John : 
" — — confuGon waits, 

»• As doth tbe raven on a Jici-fallen breaft, — Steivbns.« 

boding to all — J Thus all the old copies. The moderns 

lefs grammatically, 

% Boding to ill ■ Johnson. 
The raveu was thomght to be a-conftant attendant on a houfe, 
in which there was infection. So, in Marlowe's Jew oj Malta, 
i633 : 

** Thus like the fad prefaging raven, that tolls 
«' The tick man's paflport in her hollow beak, 
" And in the fhadow of the Clent night 
" Does fhake contagion from her fable wing." Malone. 
" Convinced or fupplied tbem,] I cannot uoderfiand the vulgar 
reading. I r«ad — convinc'd or Juffled. My emendation makes 
the fenfe of tbe\affage eafy and intelligible: that there arc tome 
fuch long-tongued knaves in tbe world, who, if they through the 
force of importunity extort a favour from their miftrefs, or if through 
Jirr own Jondnefs they make her pliant to their defires, cannot help 
boafting of their fuccefs. To convince, here, is not, as in the com- 
mon acceptation, to make feolible of the truth of any thing by 
rcafons and arguments ; but to overcome, get the better of> &c. 

THtOBAH. 

So, in Macbeth : 

»• his two chamberlains 

»' Will I, with wint and waffel fo Maviatf." 
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But they mufl blab — 

Oth. Hath be faid any thing? 

Iago. He hath, my lord? but be you well aflbrU 

No more than he'll unfivear. 

Oth. What.hath he faid? 

Iago. 'Faith, that he did, — I know not what he 
did. 3 

Oth. What? what? 

■ 

Iago. Lie — — 

Oth. With her? 

Iago. With her, on her ; what you will. 

Oth. Liewithher! lie on her! — We fay. He on 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her! that's 
fulfome Handkerchief,— confeffions,—- handker- 
chief. — To confefs, and bz hang d 4 for his labour. 



Again, in the fame play: 

»♦ their malady convinces 

" Th« great afl'ay of art." 

Dr. Farmer U of opinion that Jnppliei has here the fame meaning 
at fuppiicated. SrBEVENS. 

Theobald's emendation evidently hurts, iuftead of improving, the 
fenfc; for what is fuppled, but convinced, i. e. fubdued. Supplied 
relates to the word* — »» voluntary dotage, " as convinced does to 
" their own importunate fuit." Having by their imperlunacy coo- 
quered the refinance oj a mijlrtfs, or, in compliance with htr own re- 
quejt, and in eonfequence of her unjolicitei jOndne/i, gratified her de- 
fires. Malone. 

Supplied is certainly the true reading, and with a fenfe that may 
be colledcd from tbe followiug pafJagc in Mtafure jor Meafurs: 
s* And did Jupply thee at the garden-houfe." Steevens. 
* Vailk tUt he did, —I know not what he did.} I believe that the 
line should be pointed thus: 

'Faith, th*t he did i know not what;— he did. M. Mason. 
4 To confe/s, and be hang'd ] This is a proverbial fay- 
ing. It is ufed by Marlowe, in his Jew of Malta, l633 : 

41 Blame ui not, but the proverb — Confefi, and be hang'd" 
It occurs again, in Ike Travels of the Izrct Englijh Brothers, 
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— Firft, to be hang'd, and then to confcfs : — I 
tremble at it. Nature would not inveft hcrfclf in 
inch ihadowing paffion, 5 without Tome inflrudion. 6 

1607 : And in one of the old colleflions of froall poems there is aa 
epigram on it. AH that remains of this fpeech, iocluding the words 
to itnjifi, is wanting iu the firft quarto. Stf.evcns. 

1 fliadomng paffion,] The modern editions have left out 

pofliou. Johnson. 

• without Jomt inftruftioo.] The ftarts and broken reflec- 
tions in this fpeech have- fomething very terrible, and (hew the 
mind of the fpcaker to be in ioexprtflible agonies. But the words we 
are upon, when fet right, have a fublime in them that can never 
be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing injrufiion 
for indu&ion ( for fo it fhould be read ) has indeed funk it into arrant 
nonfenfe, Othello is j a ft going to fall into a fwoou; and as is 
common for people in that circumftance, feels an uoufual mift and 
darknefi, accompanied with horror, coming upon him. This, 
with vaft fublimity of thought, is compared to the feufon of the 
fun's cclipfe, at which time the earth becomes (hadowed by the 
induclitn or bringing over of the moon between it and the fun. 
This being the allufion, the reafoning ftands thus : " My nature 
could oevcr be thus overfhadowed, and falling, as it were, into 
diflolution, for no caufe. There mull be an inJuflion of fome* 
thing: there mud be a real caufe. My jealoufy cannot be merely 
Imaginary. Ideas, werdt only, could not (hake me thus, and raifej 
all this diforder. My jealoufy therefore mud be grounded on 
matter of fad." Shakfpcare ufes this word in the fume fenfc, in 
King Richard lilt 

M A dire indudion am I wjtnefs to." 

Marflon fecms to have read it thus in fome copy, and to allude 
to it in thefe words of his Font: 

Plots ha' you laid ? induSiont dangerous ! " 

WarbuiItow. 

This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong does 
honour to its author. Yet I am in doubt wliethrr there is any 
neceffity of emendation. There has always prevailed in the world 
ao opinion, that when any great calamity happens at a diflaoce, 
notice is given of it to the fufferer by fome dejection or perturbation 
of mind, of which he difcovers no external caufe. This is afctib* 
ed to that general communication of one pin of the univcrte « ith 
another, which is called fvtnpatby and antipathy ; or to the fecret 
monition, i*Jliu8ion % and infloeore of a fupeuor Being, which (u- 
pctintends the order of nature and of life, Othello fays, Natnrt 
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• 

It is not words, that fhake me thus: -^-Piffcf — 
Nofes, ears, and lips: 7 — Isitpoflible !— Confefs ! — I 
Handkerchief ! — O devil ! — [Falls in a trance. 
Iago. Work on, 



could not inveft htrftlj in fuch Jhadewing pajfion without inftruflion. 
It is not words that Jhake me thus. Tins paffioo, which fpreads its 
clouds over me, is the effe& of fome agency more than the opera- 
tion of words; it is one of thofc notices, which men have, of unfeen 
calamities. Johnson. 

Nature could not invefi herfelf in fuch fliadowing pajjion without 
fome ioftrucVion.J However ingenious Dr. Warburtoo's note may 
be, it is certainly too forced and far-fetched. Othello alludes only 
to Caffio's dream, which had bean invented and told him by Iago. 
When many confufed and very interefting ideas pour in upon the 
mind all at once, and with fuch rapidity that it has not time to 
(hape or digeft them, if it does not relieve itfelf by tears (which we 
know it often does, whether for joy or grief) it produces ftupcfac- 
tion and fainting. 

Othello, in broken fcotences and (ingle words, all of which 
have a reference to the caufe of his jealoufy, (hows, that all the 
proofs art prefeat at once to bis mind, which fo over-powers it, 
that he falls into a trance, the natural confequence. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

If Olhello by the words Jhadowing pnffion alludes to his own feel- 
ings, and not to Caffio's dream, Dr. Warhurton's interpretation, if 
we fubftitute inftru8ion for induffion, (which was introduced merely 
to ufher in the image of an eclipfe) is perhaps nearly correct. In- 
duction, in Shakfpcare's time, meant introduction, or prelude, (as 
in the inftance quoted from King ftichard III.) and at no time lig- 
ij ii r bringing over, as Dr. Warburton interprets it. Malone. 

1 believe the text, as it Hands, is perfectly right, and that 
Othello's allufton is to his prefent and uncommon fenfjtioos. 

St F EVENS. 

7 Nofes, ears, and Hps:] Othello is imagining to himfelf the 
familiarities which he fuppofes to have palled between Calho and 
his wife. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

** Cheek to cheek,— meeting nofes-. 
» KifGng with infide lip," ke- 
if this be not the meaning, we rouft fuppofe he is meditating a' 
cruel punifhment for Defdcmona and her fufpc&ed paramour: 
" raptis 

•» Auribus, k truncas inhoncRo vulnere nam.*" 

STtEVENS. 
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My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are 
caught; 

And many worthy and chaftc dames, even thus, 
^£11 gutltlefs meet reproach. — What, ho ! my lord ! 

Enter Cassio. 

My lord, I fay ! Othello ! — How now, Cafiio ? 

Cas. What is the matter? 

Iago. My lord is fallen into an epilcpfy ; 

This is bis fecorid fit ; he had one yefterday. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples. 

Iago. No, forbear: 

The lethargy mud have his quiet cotirfe: 
If not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to lavage madnefs. Look, he flirs : 
Do yon withdraw yourfelf a little while, 
He will recover ftraight ; when he is gone, 
I would on great occafion fpeak with you. — 

* [Exit Cassio. 

How is it, general? have yon not hurt your head? 

Oth. Doll thon mock me ? 
Iago. I mock you! no, by heaven: 

'Would, yon would bear your fortunes like a man. 
Oth. A horned man's a monfter, and a beaft. 

Iago. There's many a bead then in a populous 
city. 

And many a civil monfter. 
Oth. Did he confefs it? 

Iago. Good fir, be a man ; 

Think, every bearded fellow, that's butyok'd, 
May draw with you : there's millions now alive, 



soS OTHELLO, 

That nightly lie in thofe improper beds,* 
W hich they dare fwear peculiar ; your cafe is better. 
O, 'tis the fpite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 
To lip a wanton 9 in a fecure couch, 3 
And to fnppoie her chafte ! No, let me know ; 
And, knowing what 1 am, 1 know what fhe fhali 
be. 3 

Oth. O, thou art wife; 'tis certain. 
Iago, Stand you a while apart; 

Confine yourfelf but in a patient lift. 4 



• in theft unproper htis, ] Unpr»ptr % for common. 

Warburtom. 

So, io Tht Arcad.a, by Shirley, 1640: 

44 Every woman (hall be common. — 

** Every woman common ! what (hall we do wjth all th« 

proper women in Arcadia ? 
11 They (hall be common too." 
Again, in Gower De Conftjiont Amaniis, B.1I. fol. — 
•« And in hit proptr by the lawe." 
Again, in Tht Maftivt, kc. an ancient collediou of epigrams 
and faiires, no date: 

*» Rofe is a fayre, but not a proptr woman; 
*« Can any creature proptr be, that's commoo?" 

Steevbns. 

• To lip a wanton — — ] This phrafe occurs in Eajward Hot, 
Aa I: 

m lip her, lip her, knave." Reed. 

* in a fecuie couch, ] In a couch in which be is lulled into 

a falfc fecutity and conBdence iu his wife's virtue. A Latin ftnfe. 

So, in tht Mtrry Wivts of VMndfor : •'Though Page be a ftcnrt 
fool, and (lands fo hrmly on his wife's fraihy, kc. 

See alfo Vol. XVI. p. 38^, h. 2. Maloke. 

s Ami, knowing what I am, / how what the Jhall It.] Redun- 
daucy of metre, without improvement of fenfe, inclines me to 
fOi.fi It v the word Jht, in this line, as an iotruder. lajjo is merely 
A a ling an imaginary cafe as his own. When I know what 1 am 
{ fays he) 1 know uhat tht rtfult of thai conviflion fhall bt. To whom, 
indeed, could the pronoun Jht, grammatically, refer? 

* Stlevlns. 

• ...... m lift.] Lift, or lifts, is lauitrs, toutdt, K.ctp your tem- 
per, (aj» lago, withiu the tounJi of paiittct. 
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Whilft you were here, ere while mad with your 
grief 5 

(A pafiion mod unfuiting fuch a man,) 

Caiiio came hither: I {hifted him away, 

And laid good 'fcufe upon your ecftafy; 

Bade him anon return, and here fpeak with me • 

The which he proraisM. Do bat encave yourfelf, • 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face ; 7 

For 1 will make him tell the tale anew, — 

Where, how, how oft, how iong ago, and when 

So, in Hamlet: 

1 The ocean over-peering of his lift % 
" Eats not the flats with more impetuous haft e ," Sec. 

Collins. 

Again, in King Henry V. A6t V. fc. ii : " you and 1 can- 
not be confined within the weak lift of a country fafliiou." 
Again in King Henry IV. P. I : 

** The very /i/f, the very utmoft bound, 
»« Of all our fortunes." 
Again, in All's Well that End's Well, Ad It. fc. tl « — you 
have reftraiu'd yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu." 

Chapman, in his tranllation of the lbth Book of Homer's 
Odyjty, has thus expreficd an idea fimilar to tliat in the text: 
•< . let thy heart 

«' Beat in fax'd tonfnes of thy bofom ftill." 

STt EVENS. 

8 _ ert while nod with your grief,] Thus the fi;ft quarto.* 
The folio reads: 

— — o'crwh timed with your grief. Steevfns. 

6 encave yourfelf,] Hide yourfelf in a private place. 

Johnson. 

? That dwell in every region of kit fate ;] Congreve might have 
bad this palfage in his memory, when he made Lady Touchwood 
fay to Malkwcll— " Ten thoufand meanings lurk in each terser of 
that various fate." Steevens. 

— region of kis faee;] The fame uncommon expreffion o'ccuii 
Again, in King Henry VI J I : 

" — -The refpite (hook 

" The boCom of my confeience.— 

*» ii. and made to tremble 

** The region of my brcaft." MAlome. 

Vol. XXUI. £ 
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He hath, and is again to cope your wife ; 
1 fay, but mark his gefture. Marry, patience; 
Or 1 fhall fay, you are all in all in fpleen, 8 
And nothing of a man. 

Oth. Doft thou hear, Iago? 

I will be found mod cunning in my patience; 
But (doft thou hear?) raoft bloody. 

Iago. That's not araifs; 

Bnt yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw? 

[Othello withdraws.. 
Now will I qucflion CalTio of Bianca, 
A houfevvife, that , by felling her defires, 
Buys hcifelf bread and clothes: it is a creature, 
That dotes on Cafho, — as'tis the {trumpet 1 s plague, 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; — 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excefs of laughter :. — Here he comes :~ 

Re-enter Cassio. 

As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad; 
And his unbookifh jealoufy 9 mull conftrue 
Poor Caffio's fmiles, geflures, and light behaviour, 
Ouite in the wrong — How do you now, lieutenant? 

Cas. The worfer, that you give me the addition, 
Whofe want even kills me. 

• Or I Jhall Jay, yturc all in all in Jplten,] I read: 

" Or (hall I fay, you're all in all a fpleen." 
I think our author ufes this cxpreffiou elfevhere. JOHNSON. 
»• A hare-braind Hotfpur, govern'd by a fplein."— The old read- 
ing, however, is not inexplicable. We Hill fay, fuch a one is in 
wrath, in Uie dumps, !cc. The fenfe thciefore is plain. 
Again, in A Midfummcr- Night's Dream : 

*« That, ina/j(>/<fn, uufolds both heaven and earth." — 

Steevens. 

* And his unbookiQi jtaUvfj — ] Unbookijh, for ignorant. 

WAJtBURTON. 
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Iago. Ply Defdemona well, and you are fure oft. 
Now, if this fait lay in Bianca's power, 

[Speaking lower. 

How quickly fliouid you fpced? 

Cas. Alas, poor caitifFr 

Oth. Look, how he laughs already! [Afidti 
Iago. I never knew a woman love man fo. 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue! I think, ffaith, ilie loves 
me. 

Oth. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 
Iago. Do you hear, Caiiio ? 
Oth. Now he importunes him 

To tell it o'er: Go to ; well faid, well faid. 

[ A fide. 

Iago. She gives it out, that you fhall marry her: 
Do you intend it? 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oth. Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph ?* 

[A fide* 

C vs. I marry her!— what? acuftomer ! 3 1 pr'ythec, 
bear fome charky to my wit; do not think it fo 
unwholelbme. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oth. So, fo, fo, fo: They laugh, that win. 

[ A fide. 

Iago. 'Faith, the cry goes, that you iaall marry 
her. 

' Do^you triumph, Roman? do you triumph?] Othello calls him' 
Roman ironically. Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony, brought 
Roman into his thoughts. What (fays he) you are now triumphing 
as great as a Roman? Johnson. 

3 — — a cuftomer !] A common woman, one that invites cuftom. 

, Johnson. 

So, in All's well that ends well; 

11 I think thee now fome common en/loner." Steevens. 

I* t 
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CAS. Pr'ythee, fay true. 

Iago. I am a very villain elfc. 

Oth. Have you fcored me? 4 Well. [Afide. 

Cas. This is the monkey's own giving out : flic 
is pcrfuadedl will marry her, out of her own love 
and flattery, not out of my promife. 

Oth. Iago beckons me ; now he begins theftory^ 

[Afide. 

Cas. She was here even now; (lie haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the 
fea-bank with certain Venetians ; and thither comes 
the bauble; by this hand, 5 (he falls thus about my 
neck ; — » 

■ 

i 

4 Have you /cored me f) Have you made my reckoning? have 
you fettled the term of my life? The old quarto reads— fiored me. 
Have you difpofed of me ? have you laid me up? Johnson. 

To /core originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a 
tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any fubftance. 
Spenfer, in the fail Canto of his Faery Queen t fpeaking of the Crofs, 
fays : 

" Upon his fhield the like was alfo/cor'_" 
Again, Book II. c. ix: 

»t w hy on your fhield, fo goodly fcor"i % 

* l Bear you the pidore of that lady's head ?** 
But it was foon figuratively ufed for fctting a brand or mark of dif- 
grace on any one. 41 Let us /core their backs," fays Scarus, in 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and it is employed in the fame fenfe on the 
prefent occafion. Stebvins. 

la Antony and Cleopatra, we find: 
it ______ I know not 

" What counts harfh fortune eajs upon my face," &c. 
But in the paGage before us our poet might have been thinking of 
ihe ignominious punifbmeut of fiaves. So, in his Rape oj Lucrece : 

»« Worfc than zjavijh uipe, or birth-hour's blot." 

Malone. 

I fufpeft that — wipe, in the foregoing paflage from the Rope of 
Liurece, was a typographical depravation oi—wi/pe. See Vol. XV. 
p. 64, n. 4. Steeveni. 

? — /; this hand,] This is the reading of the firfl quarto. 

Steivens. 
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Oth. Crying, O dear Caffio! as it were: his 
gefture imports it. [Afide. 

Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps npon me; 
fo hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, ha!— 

Oth. Now he tells, how (he pluck'd him to my 
chamber: O, I fee that nofe of yours, bat not that 
dog I fhall throw it to. [Afide. 

Cas. Well, I muft leave her company. 

Iago. Before me ! look, where fhe comes. 

Enter Bianca. 

Cas. Tis fuch another fitchew! 6 marry, a per- 
fumed one. — What do you mean by this haunting 
of me? 

Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! 
What did you mean by that fame handkerchief, you 
gave me even now! I was a fine fool to take it. I 
muft take out the whole work?— A likely piece of 
work, that you fhould find it in your chamber, and 
not know who left it there! This is fome minx's 

■ 

token, and I muft take out the work? There, — 
give it your hobby-horfe: wherefoever you had if,' 
Til take out no work on't. 

Cas. How now, my fweet Bianca? how now? 
how now?. 

Inftead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the liccofer 
of playi, fubftituted — thither comet the bauble, and falls m$ 
thus, Sec. Ma lone. 

6 — —jitckrw !] A polecat. Pope. 

Shakfpcare has in another place mentioned the lufl of this animal. 
He tells Iago, that (he is as lewd as the poleeat t but of better fceat, 
the polecat being a very ftiokinj} animal. Johnson. 
By " another place," Dr. Johufou means — King Liar: 
44 The fitchtwy nor the foiled horfe, goes lo't 
11 With a more riotous appetite." 
A polttal therefore was anciently one of the cint terms for a (trumpet. 

STBiVtas. 
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Oth. By heaven, thatfiiould be my handkerchief ! 

- f Afidel 

Bian. An youll come to fupper to-night, you 
may: an you will not, come when you are next 
prepared for. [ Exit* 

Iago. After her, after her. 

Cas. 'Faith I mutt, (he'll rail in the ftrect clfe. 
Iago. Will yon fup there? 
Cas. 'Faith, I intend fo. 

Iago. Well, I may chance toffee yon; for I 
would very fain fpeak with you. 

Cas. Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 

Iago. Go to ; fay no more. [Exit Cassio. 

Oth. How fliall I murder him, Iago ? 

Iago. Did you perceive how he laugh' d at his 
yice? 

Oth. O, Iago ! 

Iago. And did you fee the handkerchief? 
Otii. Was that mine? 

Iago. Yours, by this hand: 7 and to fee how he 
prizes the foolifh woman, yonr wife! flie gave it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 

Oth. I would have him nine years a killing:— 
A fine woman ! a fair woman ! a fwect woman! 

Iaco. Nay, you muft forget that. 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perifh, and be damn'd 
to-night; for Ihe fliall not live: No, my heart is 
turn'd to flone ; I ftrikc it, and it hurts my hand. * 

I Tours, h this hand:] This fpeech is not in the original quarto, 
|622. Malone. 

" jVo % my heart is turnd to Jones I Jrikt it, end it hurts my hand.] 
This thought, as often as it occurs to Shakfpcaie, is lure to be. 
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O, the world hath not a fweeter creature: flic 
might lie by an emperor's fide, and command him 
tafks. 

Iago. Nay, that's not your way. 

Oih. lian^ her! I do but lay what fhe is: — So 

delicate with her needle! — An admirable mufician! 
O, fi/e will fmg the favagenefs out of a bear! 9 — Of 
io high and plenteous wit and invention !-— 

Iago. She's the worfe for all this. 
Oih. O, a thoufand, a thoufand times :— And 
then, of fo gentle a condition ! 2 — 
Iago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that's certain : But yet the pity of it, 
Iago! — Ojago, the pity of it, Iago! 

i AG o. If you are fo fond over her iniquity, giv« 
her patent to offend; for, if it touch not you, it 
comes near nobodv. 

Oth. 1 will chop her into mcfles : — Cukold me! 

Iago. O. 'tis foul in her. 

Oth. With mine officer! 

received, and as often counterafls bis pathos. So, in Anton) and 
Liaputra % Ad IV. fc. viii l 

»» throw my heart 

" Ajainft the flint and hardnefs of my fault, 

»« Whirh btiog dried with grief, will break to powdir, 

•« And fioifli all foul thought!." Srfctvi-NS. 

o 0, Jhe uouid Jr.g the Javagenrfs out of a bear /J So, in 

y\nus and AdoutSi 

«« when he hath Jung, 

»« The tiger would be tame." MalonE. 

• - ■ ■ And then, of Jo gentle « condition!] i. e. of fo fweet a 
difpofmon. So, in King H em) V : " Our tongue is rough, ir:, 
and my condition U not fraooth." Malonk. 

3 JJ jt't are fc fond over her iniquity, give her patent to offend;] 
So, in Ki*g Edward 111. a tragHy, 1596: 

Wli> then give Jn a pajpert, to vffend." Malom. 

P 3 
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Tago. That's fouler. 

Oth. Get me fome poifon, Iago; this night:— 
I'll not cxpoftulate with her, left her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again:— this night, 
Iago. 

Iago. Do it not with poifon; ftrangle her in her 
bed, even that bed fhe hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good: the juftice of it pleafes ; very 
good. 

Iago. And, for Caflio,— let me be his under- 
taker: You fliall hear more by midnight. 

[A trumpet within. 

Oth. Excellent good.— What trumpet is that 

fame? 

Iago. Something from Venice, fure. 'TisLo- 

dovico, 

Come from the duke: and, fee, your wife is with 
him. 

£nfcrLoDOVico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 

Lod. 'Save you, worthy general! 

Oth. With ail my heart, fir. 4 



* With all mj heart, >.] This does not relate to what Loioviti 
has juft fa,id, but is fpoken by Othello while he falutes bim. 

Ma;. one. 

I know not how the meaning of this fpeech can be afcertained 
unlefs by reference to the falutation of Lodovico. 

Tbediftraded Othello, couiidering his own liippinefs at an end 
in this world, readily catches at the idea of future felicity fuggellcd 
by the words — *» 'Save you, general!" 

In his prefent reply, therefore, he inuR be fuppofed to welcome 
the pious wifh expreffed on his behalf. 

In Meafure for Mea/ure, two replies of Angclo, equally equivocal, 
tre derived ftom haiilar premifes : 

•» l/ai. Heaven keep your honour fafe ! 
" Amen." • 
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Lod. The duke and fcnators of Venice greet yon. 

[ Gives him a packet. 
Oth. I kifs the inftrnraent of their pleafares. 

[ Opens the packet, and reads, 
Des. And what's the news, good coufin Lodo- 
vico ? 

I ago. I am very glad to fee you, fignior; 
Welcome to Cypras. 

Lod. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caffio* 
Iago. Lives, fir. 

Des. Goufin, there's fallen between him and my 
lord 

An unkind breach : but you Oiall make all well. 
Oth. Are you fure of that? 
Des. My lord? 

Oth. This fail you not to do, as you «;://— 

[Reads. 

Lod. He did not call; he's bufy in the paper. 
Is there divifion 'twixt thy lord and Caflio? 

Des. A moft unhappy one; 1 would do much 
To atone them, 5 for the love I bear to Calfio. 

Again, at the conclufion of the fame fcenet 
41 1/ab. 'Save your honour! 
« Ang. From thee : even from thy virtue !" 
If it be urged, tbet 14 fave you" only means pnfervt yon in I kit 
world, my fenfc of the paffagc will not be much weakened ; as oar 
prote&ion, 

«* Even here % upon this bank and Qioal of time," 
depends on the Almighty. Steevi ns. 

8 atone thm,] Make them ont ; reconcile them. 

JOHWSOW. 

The exprefllon ii formed by the coalefcence of tlie words at ont, 
the verb to Jet % or fome equivalent bung omitted. Thus, in the 

Aflt : " be (howed bimfclf to tbcm as they ftrove, and wouli 

have/*/ them at one again." And in Tht Btthwt oj tk« Ritaijb 
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Orn. Fire and biimflone! 

Des. My lord? 

OiH. - Are you wife? 

Des. .What, is he angry? 

LoD . 'May be, the letter mov d him ; 

For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caflio in bis government. 

Des. By my troth, I'm glad on t. 

Q TH Indeed? ,3 

Des. M y lord? 

Oth. I am glad to fee yon mad. ' 

jj ESi How, fweet Othello r 

' Oth. Devil! [Sinking her. 

Des. Ihave not defervM this. 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ'd in 
Venice, 

Though I fliould fwcar I faw it: Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, ihe weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 

If that the cauh could teem with woman's tears, 6 



Church: »« through which God is made atone with us, and 

Jiatb forgiven us our fins." H en lev . 

See Vol. XVII. p. 3ui, n. G. Maloke. 

6 If tUt the earth could teen kc\ If women's tears could im- 
pregnate the earth. By the docEine of equivocal generation, nc m 
anim\h were fuppofed producible by new combinations of matter. 
See Bacon. Johnson. 

Sbakfpeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts of crocodiles. 
Each tear, fays Otbello, which falls f.om the fatfe Deldemona, 
would generate a crocodile, the molt deceitful of all animals, and 
whofe own tears are proverbially fallacious. »• it is written," fjyi 
BuHokar, »* that be will weep over a man's head when he hath 
devoured the body, and then he will eat up the head too. Where- 
fore in Latin there is a provcrbc, croc$dili lachtymtr, crococMc i 
tears, tofignifie fuch tears as are fained, and fpent only with intent 
to deceive, or doe hainie." Inglifii EtpojUoi , Svo. ibib. It 
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Each drop flic falls 7 would prove a crocodile:— 
Out of my fight ; 

Des. I will not flay to offend you. [Going, 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady: — 
1 do befeech your lordfhip, call her back. 

Oth. Miflrefs, 

Des. My lord? 

Oth. What would you with her , fir ? 

Lod. Who, J, my lord? 

Oth. Ay ; you did wifh, that I would make her 
turn : 

Sir, fiic can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 

And turn again ; s and flie can weep, fir, weep ; 

And flic's obedient, as you fay,— obedient,— 

Very obedient ; — Proceed vou in vour tears. 9 — 

. * * 

Concerning this, lir, — O well-painted pafhon ! 

1 am commanded home : a — Get you away; 

appears from this writer, tliat a dead crocodile. «« but in peifc& 
foirnc," of about nine feet loug, had been exhibited in London, 
in our poet's time.'' Maloke. 

1 Each drop Jhe falls — ] To Jail is here a verb a&ive. So, in 
The Ttmpejt : 

* l when \ rear my hand, do you the like, 

» To Jail it on Gouzalo." Stffvens. 
' Sir,J}ie can turn. S:c] So, in King Henry I f. Part I : 
»» Done like a Frenchman ; turn and turn again." 

Steevens. 

> — Proceed you in your teort.] I canoot think that the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Del-emona to continue u/eeping, which 
proceed you in your tears (as the paffage is at prefent pointed) muft 
mean. He rather would have faid : 

. Proceed you in your tears ? — — 

What! will you (till continue to be a hypoctite by a difplay of this 
well-painted pajion ? Warner. 

I think the oTd pun&uation the true one. Maione. 

9 f am commanded home : ] Thill the folio. The quarto, iCn K 
reads, pcrhipi belter : 

/ am commanded hete— Get ;eu avay, kc. 
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I'll fend for yon anon Sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice; — Hence, avaant! 

[Exit Desdemona. 
Caffio fliali have my place. 3 And, -fir, to-night, 
1 do entreat that we may fup together. 
You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus.— Goats andmon- 
kies ! 4 [ 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full 
fenate 

Call— all-in-all fufficient? This the noble nature 
Whom paflion could not (hake? whofefolid virtue 
The (hot of accident, nor dart of chance. 

The alteration, I rulpect, wai madi, from the editor of the folio 
not perceiving that an abrupt fentence wai intended. Malone. 

/ am avvhtndid ktn, (without the leaft idea of an abrupt fen- 
tence,) may be an indignant fentimeot of Othello :— " I have an 
officer ktrt placed over my head; I am now under tht command of 
another i. e. of Caffio, to whom the government of Cyprus wai 
juft transferred. Stfevens •> 

J Cnffxo Jhallkavt my plact.} Perhaps this is addreffed to Def. 
demona, who had juft exprefTed h>er joy on hearing Caffio was 
deputed in the room of her hufband. Her innocent fatisfafiioo in 
the hope of returning to her native place, is conftrued by Othello 
into the pleafurc fhe received from the advancement of his rival. 

STEfVEMS. 

« Goats and monkiesi] In this exclamation Shakfpeare ha» 

(ho wn great art. fago, in the firft fcene in which he endeavour* 
to awaken his fufpicion, being urged to give foroe evident proo* 
of the guilt of Caffio and Defdemona, tells him it were impoflible 
to have ocular demonfxration of it, though they fhouH be »• at 
prime as goats, as hot as monk'us." Thefe words we may fuppo fe, 
kill ring in the ears of Othello, who bein« now fully convinced of 
bis wife's infidelity, rufhes out with this emphatick exclamation : — 
Iago's words were but too true ; now indeed I amco nvinced that 
tbey are as hot as " goats and Niflftjf*! " Muonf. 

Though the words of Othelio. cited by Mr. Milone, could not 
have efcaped the deliberate reader's memory, a reference to a diftant 
fcene, but ill agrees with the infarUtioil of Othello's roiad. His 
fancy, haunted by ftill growing images of lewdnefs, would fcarce 
have expreffed its fceUugs ia rccollcdcd phrafeology. Ste&vbiu. 
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Could neither graze, nor pierce? 5 

Iago. He is much chang'd. 

Lod. Are his wits fafe? is he not light of brain? 
Iago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my 
cenfure. • 

What he might be, — if, what he might, he is not,— . 
I would to heaven, he were. 

Lod. What, flrike his wife ! 

Iago. 'Faith, that was not fo well ; Yet 'would I 
knew, 

That ftroke would prove the worft. 

Lod. Is it his ufe ? 



• — - tdojefolid virtue 

The Jhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze, nor pierce?] I cannot fee, Fot my heart, the 
difference betwixt the (hot of accident and datt of chance. The 
words and things they imply are purely fynonymous ; but that the 
poet intended two different things faems plain from the difcretivt 
adverb. Chance may afflict a man in fome circumftauces j but 
other diftrcfles are to be accounted for from a different caufe. I 
am perfuaded our author wrote: 

** The fhot of accident, nor dart of change" Sec. 
And, in a number of other places, our poet induftrioufly puts 
thefe two words in oppofition to each other. Theobald. 

To graze is not merely to touch fuperficially, [as Dr. Warbur- 
ton has ftated] but to ftrike not diredly, not fo as to bury the body 
of the thing ftriking in the matter ftruck. 

Theobald tiifles, as is ufual. Accident and tharct may admit a 
fubtle diflindion; accident may be conGdered as the afl, and charts 
as the power or agency of fortune ; as, // was by chance that this 
accident befelme. At leaft, if we fuppofe all corrupt that is inac- 
curate, there will be no end of emendation. Johnson. 

I do not fee the leaft ground for fuppofiog any corruption in tl is 
paffage. As pierce relates to ike dart of chancy fo grate is referred 
to the /hot of accident. The expreffion is ftill ufed ; we ftill fay- 
he was grazed by a bullet. 

For graze. Dr. Waiburton arbitrarily fubfthuted -raa#. 

Maloni. 
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Or did the letters work npon his blood, 
And ncw-create this fault? 

Iaco. Alas, alas! 

It is not honefty in me, to fpeak 
What I have feen and known. You (hall obferve 
him ; 

And his own conrfes will denote him fo, 
That 1 may fave my fpeech: Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I arn forry, thatl am deceiv'd in him. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE It 

A Room in the Cajllc* 

Enter Othello and Emilia. 

Oth. You have feen nothing then? 

Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did fufpech 



' A Room in thf Cajile.] There are great difficulties io afcertiin- 
ing the place of this fceue. Near the clofc of it, I.igo fays to Def- 
dcmotia, " Go in, and weep not," which would lead us to place 
it in the court hefore Othello's ccflle. The words may iodecd be 
explr.iaed to mean, »■ Go into the fuppcr-rooin" (though I do not 
think that the meaning) : but immediately afterwards Rodcrigo en- 
ters, and converfes with lago, which decifively afecrtains the Icene 
not to be in Othello's houfe: for Rodcrigo, who had given the hrft 
intelligence to Brabantio, of his daughter's flight, and had fhouly 
afterwards drawn his fword on Othello and his partifaos, certainly 
would not take the liberty of walking into his houfe at plea- 
furc. 

On the other hand, what Othello fays early in the fcene to 

Emilia, 

»« Leave procreauts alone, znd Jhut the door;" 
* and his fubfequent addrefs to her at he goes out, as decifively point 

out a room in OtheUo'i cafllcai the place of the fcenc; and compel 
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Oth. Yes, you have feen Caffio and flic toge- 
ther. 

Emil. But then I favv no harm; and then I 
heard 

Each fyllabic, that breath made up between them. 
Oth. What, did they never whifper? 
Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor fend you out o'the way? 
Emil. Never. 
Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, hermalk.nor 

nothing? 
Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. That's flrange. 

Emil. I dnrft, my lord, to wager flic is honeft, 
Lay down my foul at flake: if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abule your boform 
If any wretch hath put this in vour head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ferpent's curfc! 
For, if fhe be not honeft, chaftc, and true, 
There's no man happy; the purefl of their wives 7 
Is foul as ilunder. 

Oth. Bid her come hither; — go. — 

[ Exit Emilia. 

She fays enough; — yet file's a fimple bawd, 

'1 hat cannot lay as much. This is a fubtie wbore, 

us to phcc the fevcral inter locutors there, however inconfiftcnt with 
Rode igo's entry, and logo's addict's to Dcfdemona. 

The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this inflancc as in 
many other, were coutent, dom want oi fecutry, to confide! the 
very fame fpot, at one and the fame time, as the outfide at d infide 
of a houfe. See Tht MJlcrical Account of the EvgUJh Stage, kc. 
Vol. III. Malone. 

7 — -of thtir who _] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1C22, 
reads— of Ltr Jtx. Malone. 



t24 OTHELLO, 

A ciofet-lock-and-key of villainous fecrets : 
And yet fhe'll kneel, and pray ; 1 have feen her 
do't. 

Reenter Emilia, with Desdemona, 

Des. My lord, what is your will? 

Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Des. What is your pleafure ? 

Oth. Let me fee your eyes : 

Look in my facc« 

Des. What horrible fancy's this ? 

Oth. Some of your function, miftrefs ; 

[To Emilia. 
Leave procreants alone, and fhut the door ; 
Cough, or cry- — hem, if any body come : 
Your myftery, your myftery ; — nay, defpatch. 

[Exit Emilia. 

Des. Upon my knees, what doth your fpeech 
import? 

1 underftand a fury in your words, 
But not the words. 8 

Oth. Why, what art thou ? 

Des. Your wife, my lord ; your true 

And loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, fwear it, damn thyfelf; 

Left, Being like one of heaven, the devils them* 
felves 

Should fear to feize thee : therefore be double- 
damn'd, 

• Bnt not the words,] ThU line it added oul of the fiift edition. 

Fo»E. 
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Swear — thou art honeft. 

Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art falfe as 
hell. 1 

Des. To* vhom, my lord ? With whom ? How am 
I falfe ? 

Oth. O Defdemona! — away! away! away! 

Des. Alas, the heavy day ! — Why do you weep ? 
Am I the occafion of thefe tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do fufpeft, 
An inftrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have loft him, 
"Why, I have loft him too. 

Oth. Had it pleas'd heaven 

To try me with affliction ; bad he rain'd 
All kinds of fores, and fhames, on my bare head; 
Steep* d me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my ntmoft bopes; 
I ftiould have found in foitie part of my foul 
.A drop of patience: but (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of fcorn 9 

& ——time of /corn fee. ] The reading of both the elded quartos 
and the folio is, 

»i — — for the liiht of fcorn." 

Mr. Rowc reads— hand of fcorn; and fueceeding editors have 
filently followed him. 

i I would ( though in oppofhion to fo many great authorities m 
favour of the change ) continue to read with the old copy; 

** — — the time of fcorn." 
We call the hour in which wt art to die y the hour of death— the 
lime when we are to be judged — tht day of judgement — the inflant 
when we fuller calamity — the moment of evil} and why may we not 
didiuguifh the lime which brings contempt along with it, by the 
tale of the time of fcorn ? Thus, in King Richard III : 

" Had you fucU leifure iu the time of death ?— ." 

Vol. XXIII. Q 



2 ,6 OTHELLO, 

To point his flow unmoving finger at,- 
O! O! 



Again, in Soliman and Tcrjtio^ i5g9*. 

" So fings the mariner upon the fhore, 
" When he hath paft the dangerous lime cf floms." 
Again, in Maifton's Jnfctiate Cotintefs, i6o3 « 

" I'll poifon thee ; with murder curbe thy pathl, 
" And make thee know a time cf infamy.'* 
Othello takes his idea from a clock. To make me [ fays he ) a Jixtd 
figure ( on the dial of the world )for the hour of /corn to pant andmate 
• full Jiop at ! Sxeevens. 

Might not Shakfpearc have written: 

" for the fcoin of time 

" To point his flow untnoviug finger at," — 
i. e. the marked objed for the contempt of all ages and all time. 
So, in Hamlet: 

«* For who would bear the whips and fcorns if timeV 
However, in fupport of the reading of the old copies, it may 
be obferved, that our author has perfonified /corn in his 88tn 
Sonnet: 

«* When thou (halt be difpos'd to fet me light, 
»' And place my merit in the eje of /corn — ." 
The epithet unmoving may likewife derive fome fupport from 

Shaklpcarc's 104th Sonnet, in which this very thought is ex- 

prefied : 

Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand* 
»* Steal from his figure, and no pace perciiv'd ; 
" So your fweet hue, which methinks Jill dtih Jiand f 
»« Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd." 
In the clocks of the laft age there was, I thick, in the middle of 
the dial-plale a figure of time, which, I believe, was in our poet'* 
thoughts, when he wrote the paffage in the text. [ See Vol. XII. 
p. 1 f )G, n. 9. ] 

The finger of the dial v:as the technical phrafe. So, in Albovine 
K:ng aj the Lombards, byD'Avcnant, 1629: 
4k Even as the JIow fir.ger of the dial 
** Both in its motion circular remove 
« To diftant figures, — " 
D'Avcuant was a great reader of Shakfpeare, and probably had 
read his plays, according to the fafhion of the time, in the folio, 
without troubling hirnfclf to look into the quaito copies. 

Unmoving is the reading of the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
— and moving; and this certainly agrees with the image prcf«nted 
and its counterpart, better than unmoving which can bt applied to 
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Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
But there, where I have garner'd up my heart;' 
Where either 1 muft live, or bear no life ; 3 

a clock, only by licence of poetry, [not appearing to move,) anJ at 
applied to /corn, has but little force: to fay nothing of the fuperflu- 
ous epithet Jlow ; for there needs no gboft to tell us, that that which 
is unmoving is Jlow. Slow implies fome fort of motion, however 
little it may be, and thercfoic appears to mc to favour the reading 
of the folio. 

I have given the arguments on both fidei, and, from refpefl to 
the opinion of others, have printed unmoving, though I am very 
doubtful whether it was the word intended by Shakfpcare. Ibe 
quarto, 1622, has— fingers; the folio -finger. Malone. 

Perhaps we fhould read - ftcwly moving finger at. I fhould v-iOi 
to reject the prefeut reading, for even the word Jiow implies 
fome degree of luoiion, though that motion may not be ptrce,nible 
to the eye. The timt cf /corn is a flrange expteffion, to which, I 
cannot reconcile ruyfelf ; 1 have no duubt but it is erroneous, and 
wifh we had authority to read— AW of fcorn, inftead of live. 

M. Mason. 

If a certain culprit, in one of his foli loquics ( aftar the execution 
of a late feutencc in the corn-market ) had been heard to ex- 
claim : 

»« — — . but, alas ! to make me 

11 A fixed figure, for th« lime of fcorn 

» 4 To point his flow uumoviug fwiger at, 

" o! o r 

he would, at once, have been underftooH, by the time of /corn, to 
mean the hour oj his expo fun in the pillory; aud by irs jlovt un- 
moving finger, the HOUR-r ix of the dial that fronted Aim.— 

Mr. Malone, in a fubfequcnt note, hath remarked that. hit 
for its is common in our author;" and in rcfperl 10 th« epithtt w«- 
movingi it may be obferved, with Rofuliod, not only thai time (ra- 
vels in divers paces uith divers perjons, but, that for ihe fame rcufou, 
it gallops with the thief to the gallows, it apparently stands 
still with the peijuted in the pillcrj. Whatever were the precifc 
inftance of difgrace to which Othello alluded, th# text iu its pre- 
fent flate, is perfccllv intelligible; and, therefore, fhould be pre- 
ferved from capricious alterations. Henley. 

• garner'd up my heart;] That is, treafured up; the gatntr 

and the fountain are improperly coojoinad. Johnson. 

• Where either I muji live, or bear no life; ] So, in King Lear : 
" Whereby wc do exift, or ceaia to be." S tlev ens. 

Q • 
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The fountain from the which ray current runs, 
Or elfe dries up; to be difcarded thence ! 
Or keep it as a ciflern, for foul toads 4 
To knot and gender in! — turn thy complexion 
there ! 

Patience, thou young and rofe-lippM cherubin; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell! 5 

Des. I hope, my noble lord efleeras mehoneft. 

Oth. O, ay; as fummer flies are in the (ham- 
bles, 

That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 6 
Who art fo lovely fair, and fmeU'ft fo fweet, 

< 0 ciftern, for foul toads kc. ] So, in Anion} and Clto- 

ftra: 

** So half my Egypt were fubmerg'd, and made 
" A cijltrn for fcal'd fnakes Ste evens. 

* — — turn thy eompltxion there! kc] At fuch an object do 
thou, patience, tbyfelf change colour; at this do thou, even thou, 
rofy cherub as thou art, look as grim as hell. The old editions and 
the new have it: ' 

M / here look grim as hell." 
/ was written for ay, and not fince comBed. Johnson. 

Here in the old copies was manifeftly an error of the prefs. Sec 
the line next but one above. Mr. Theobald made the corredion. 

Malone. 

* 0 Ihou weed,} Dr. Johnfon has, on this occaGon, been 
uojuftly cenfurcd for having nifled difTiculties where he could not 
remove them. I would therefore obferve, that Othello's fpeech 
is printed word for word from the folio edition, though the quarto 
reads : 

s« O thou black weed S" 
Had this epithet, Hack, been admitted, there would ftill have 
remained an incomplete vet ft in the fpeech: no additional beauty 
would have been introduced; but inllcad of it, a paltry aniithcui 
between the words black and fair. Steevens. 

The quarto, 1622, reads: 

*' O thou black weed, why art fo lovely fair? 

M Thou fmell'ft fo fweet, that the fenfe aches at thee," kc. 

Malone. 
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That the fenfc aches at thee, — 'Would, thouhacTft 
ne'er been born ! 

Des. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed? 

Oth. Was this fair paper, this mod goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? 7 What comraitte4 ! 
Committed ! O thou pnblick commoner! 
1 (hould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modefty, 
Did I but fpeak thy deeds. — What committed ! 
Heaven Hops the nofe at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kifles all it meets, 9 

7 Was this fair, paper, tec:] Maffinger bas imitated this paffage io 
Tht Emperor »f tkt Eajt : 

** -— — can you think 

•* This matter piece of heaven, this precious vellum 
»• Of fuch a purity and virgin whitenefs, 
" Could be defign'd to have perjury and whoredom 
»* In capital letters writ upon't ?" Steevens. 

8 Comvxilted ! J This, and the three following lines, are omitted 
in the firft quarto. For the peculiar fenfe in which the word— 
committed, is here ufed, fee Vol. XX. p. 490, n. 2. See alfo, 
Decker's BelLmans Night Walits, fee. »• But what doe they? 
znarric, they doe that which the Conftable fhould have done for 
them both in the flreetsj that is to fay, commit, commit!" 

Steevens. 

This word in Shakfpeare's time, befide its general signification, 
feems to have been applied particularly to unlawful ads of love.— 
Hence perhaps it is fo often repeated by Othello. 

So, in Sir Thomas Ovcrbury's Characters, [A Very Woman) 
1C14: " She commits with her ears for certain } after that, fee may 
go for a maid, but fee has been lain with in her understanding." 
The word is uled in the fame fenfe in King Lear: 

41 Commit not with man's fworn fpoufe." 
Again, in Decker's Htntjl W hore, P. I : 

■ if all committers flood in a rank, 
" They'd make a lane, in which your feame might dwelt" 

MalonE. 

» Tht bawdy wind, that kifes all it mtels, ] So, io Tkt Mtrchanl 
$J Venice: 

*' Hugg'd and embraced by the ftrumpct wind." 



2 3o OTHELLO, 

Is hufh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it : What committed ! — 
Impudent ftrumpet ! 

Des. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

Oth. Are not you a ftrumpet? 

Des. No, as l am a chriftian : 

If to preferve this veffel for my lord,* 
From any other 3 foul unlawful touch, 
Be — not to be a ftrumpet, I am none. 

Oth. What, not a whore ? 

Des. No, as I ill all be fav d. 

Oth. Is it poflible? 

Dts. O, heaven forgive us ! 

Oth. I cry yon mercy, then ; 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello. — You, miftrefs, 

Re-enter Emilia. 

That have the office oppofite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell ; You! you! ay, yon! 
We have done our courfe ; there's money for your 
pains; 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counfel. 

[Exit. 

Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman con* 
ceive ?•— 

How do you, madam ? how do yoa, my good lady ? 
Des. 'Faith, half afteep. 

• // to prejtrvt this veffel for mj lord,] Thii expreffion, a» well 
as many others, our author hat borrowed from the facred writings: 
«» — _L to poffefs hit vtjftlia falsification, i The/, iv. 4. 

Malonb. 

9 _ 4117 othtr— ] Thui th« folio. The quarto reads— any 
UtTld. Steevini, 
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Emil. Good madam, what's the matter with my 

lord ? 
Des. With who ? 

Ilmil. , Why, with my lord, madam. 

Des. Who is thy lord ?< 

Emtl. l ie that is yonrs, fweet lady. 

Dls. I have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
) cannot weep; nor anfwer have I none, 
But what (hould go by water. 5 Pr'ythee, to-night 
Lav on my bed my wedding lhects,— remember ; — 
And call thy huPoand hither. 

Emil. Here is a change, indeed! 

[ Exit. 

DES, * Tis meet I fhould be us'd fo, very meet. 
How have I been bchav'd, that he might flick. 
The fmaiPft opinion on my greaPfl abufe? 6 

« 

Re-enter Emilia, with Iaco. 

Iago. What is yonr pleafure, madam ? How is 
ii with you? 

* Who is thy lerdf] Thii, and the following fpeech, are otniittd 

ID the fuR quarto. Steevbns. 

* evfwtr htvt I none. 

But what JhcuU go by water. ] Camden has preferred an Epi- 
taph on Q^utn Elizabeth, which concludes With a fimilar conceit : 
• « I think the hatge-meo might with eafier tbighl 
»• Have rowed her thither in her people's eye*: 
41 For how-fo-ere, thus much my thoughts have fcann'd, 
" Sh ad come by waler t had flic couie by land." 

Steevens. 

Thefe lines are to be found in Decker's Wonderful Teare, i6o3, 
and probably were written by hitn. They arc not as an epitaph. 

Reed. 

« on mj guaCJt abufe ? ] This is the reading of the quarto, 

if>22, wMcb Dr. Johnfou thought preferable to tin reading of th« 

folio— cn mj icajl mi/uft. Maloni. 
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Des. I cannot tell. Thofe, that do teach young 

babes, , 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks: 
He might have chid me fo ; for, in good faith, 
1 am a child to chiding. 

Iago. What's the matter, lady? 

Emil. Alas, Iago, my lord hath fobewhor'd her, 
Thrown fuch defpite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am 1 that name, Iago ? 

Iago. What name, fair lady? 

Des. Snch as, me fays, my lord did fay I was. 

Emil. He call'd her, whore; a beggar, in his 
diiak, 

Could not have laid fuch terras upon his callet.* 

■ 

? upon his callet. ] Calltt it a lewd woman ; fo called (fays 

Dr. Grey) from the French calott, which wat a fort of bead-drefs 
worn by country girls. Thit head-drefs is mentioned by Ben Jonfoa 
in his Magntticl Lady : 

m The wearing the eallol, the politic hood." 
The word is likewife found in Cockt Lor tilts Bolt, a falyre, bl. I. 
primed by YVynkyn de Wovde ; no date : 

Yf ht call ber calat (he calleth bym knave agayne." 
On the books of the Stationers' Company is the following entry: 
** Kecevyd of Alexandre Lucye for his lycence for printinge of 4 

bokc intituled the orders of Calltlts or drabbys." i5G3. 

$TB£V£lfS. 

_ — fuch terms upon his callet.] This word is of great antiquity 
in the Englifh lauguage. Chaucer has it in his Remedy of Lovt: 
" C, for calet, for of, we have O, 
41 L, for leude, D, for demeanure," fee. PtRCV. 

I meet with this word in tkt Tranjation of Ar'mjlo, i5gi: 
44 And thus this did ill-favour'd fpitcful calltt—." 

Harrington, in a note on (hat Hoe, fayi that 44 calltt U a nick- 
name ufed to a wom^n," and that 44 in Itifh it fignifies a tr./cA." • 

I have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology of this word, Catv't is 
a coif or light cap, worn by others bcfide country girls. Malone. 

Dr. Grey's etymology is taken from the Glofiary to Urry'a 
Chaucer. FUld. 
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Iago. Why did he To? 

Des. J do not know ; I am fure, I am none fuch. 

Iago. Do not weep, do not weep; Alas, the day! 

Emil. Has (he forfook fo many noble matches. 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'd — whore ? would it not make one weep? 

Des. It is my wretched fortune. 

Iago. BeQirew him for it ! 

How comes this trick upon him? - 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be hang'd, if fome eternal villain. 
Some bufy and infinuating rogue, 
Some cogging cozening flave, to get fome office, 
Have not devis'd thisflander; I'll be hang'd elfe. 

Iago. Fye, there is no fuch man ; it is impoffible. 
Des. If any fuch there be, heaven pardon him! 
Emil. A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his 
bones ! 

Why fhould he call her, whore? who keeps her 

company ? 

What place ? what time? what form? what like- 
lihood ? 

The Moor's abus'd by fome mod villainous knave,* 
Some bafe notorious 9 knave, fome fcurvy fellow : -•- 
O, heaven, that fuch companions 3 thou'dft unfold; 
And put in every honefl hand a whip, 

• fmt mnft villainous knavt,] Thus the folio. Tb« quarto, 
16*22, icads — fame outrageous kuave. Malone. 

9 — — notorious — ] For grofs, not in its proper meaning for 
known. Johnson. 

* — Juch companions — ] The fame term of degradation haa 
alreadj occurcd and b«en explained in Julius Ctsfar. See Vol. XVIII. 
p. 90, n. 3. Ia King Htnry IV. P. II. Vol. XIII. p. 84, Del 
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To lafli the rafcal* naked through the world, 
liven from the eaft to the weft ! 

Iago. Speak within door. * 

Iimil. O.fye upon him ! fome fuch fquirc he was, 
That turn'cl yonr wit the ferrety fide without, 4 
And made you to fufpect me with the Moor. 

Iago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Des. O good Iago, 

What ffnll I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
1 know not how I loft him. Here 1 kneel : 5 — 
If e'er my will did trefpafs 'gainft his love, 
Eiiher in difcoarfe of thought, or a£lual deed ; * 



Tcarfheeet alfo fays to Piftol : — " I fcorn you, fcurvy companion." 

Stebvens. 

Companion, in the time of Shakfpeare, was ufed as a word of 
contempt, in the fame fenfe as fellow is at this day. 

So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612 : M How now, bafe 
tompanion ? " 

Again, in the Spani/h Tragedy i6o r i: 

14 And better 'tis, that bafe companions die, 

11 Than by their life to hazard our good haps." MALONE. 

* ■ " ■ the rafcal — ] Thus the quarto, 162? ; folio — rafcals. 
Emilia lirft wifhes that all bafe fellows were detedcJ, and then that 
heaven would put a whip in every honeft baud to punifli in a fignal 
manner that villainous knave, particularly in her thoughts, who 
bad abufed the too credulous Moor. MalOKE. 

s Speak wiliin door.] Do not clamour fo as to be heard beyond 
the houfe. Johnson. 

* ike Jt amy Jide without,] That is, infide out. Johnson. 

This idea has already occurred. Jn a former fcene, Iago fpcaks 
of Rodcrigu as of one, 

11 Whom love hath tura'd almoft the wrong fide outward.'* 

Steiven*. 

6 Here I kneel: 8cc. ] The firft quarto omits thefc words and 
the reft of the fperch. Steevlns. 

0 Either in difcourfe of thought, or aRualdted;] Thus the old 
copies. So, in Hamlet : 
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Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fcufe, 

Deiiglited them in any oilier form ; 

Or that 1 do not yet, and ever did, 

Av.d ever will, — though he do make me off 

To beggarly divorcement, ■— love i.iui dearly. 

Comfort forfvvear me ! Unkindncfs may do much, 

And his imkindnefs may defeat my life, 

Rut never taint my love. I cannot fay, whore; 

It docs abhor me, now I fpeak the word; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 

Not the world's mafs of vanity could make me. 

Iago. 1 pray yon, be content; 'tis but his hu- 
mour ; 

The bufinefs of the flate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 7 

Des. If 'twere no other, — 

Iago. It is but fo, I warrant you. [Trumpets. 
Hark, how thefe inftruments fummon to fapper! 

" O heaven ! a beafl, that wants difcour/e of reafon, 
" Would have roouru'd longer." 
The modern editors, following Mr. Pope, read — difcourfe, or 
thought. M.SLOKE. 

Notwithstanding the iuflanee given in favour of the old reading, 
1 fufped, ou the •uthoiity of the followm^ note, that Mr. Pope's 
coirctiioo is defeuhble. Sieevens. 

The three wavs of committing fin mentioned in the Caiholick 
catecl>ifms ate — in tnovgkt y word, and deed. C. 

The fame wotds remain in our Liturgy. Steeveks. 

7 and he dues chide with jrcu.] This line is from the quarto, 

1622. Stelvims. 

To chide with was the phrafeology of the time. We have, I t'jiuk, 
the fame phtafc in cue of our poet's Sounds. Mai.one. 

The fame phtafc inured occurs iu p. 51, but perhaps with a 
fomewhat diflereut couHtufiion : 

»' And didtt with ih:ak;ng." Steevens. 
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And the great meffengers of Venice (lay : 9 
Go in, and weep not ; all things (hall be well. 

[Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo ? 

Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'It juftly with 
me. 

Iago. What in the contrary? 

Ron. Everyday thou dofPft me with fome de- 
vice, lago ; and rather ( as it feems to me now, ) 
keep'ft from me all conveniency, than fupplieft me 
with the lead advantage of hope. I will, indeed, 
no longer endure it: Nor am I yet perfuaded, to 
put up in peace what already I have foolifhly fuf- 
fer'd. 

Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod. 'Faith, 1 have heard too much; for your 
words, and performances, are no kin together. 

Iago. You charge me mofl unjuftly. 

Rod. With nought but truth. 1 have waned 
myfelf out of my means. The jewels you have had 
from me, to deliver to Defdemona, would half have 
corrupted a votarift : You have told me — lhe has 
received them, and return 1 d me expectations and 
comforts of fudden refpect and acquittance; 9 but 
1 find none. 

• And the great mejfengtrs of Venice Jajt] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads; 

*\ The meffengers of Veoice ftay the meat." Steeveks. 
9 1 and acquiitaoce ; ] This is the readiug of the original 
quarto, 1G22. The folio reads — and acquaintance. 
Acquittance is requital. So, in King Henry V: 



« 
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Iago. Well ; go to ; very well. 

Rod. Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; 
nor 'tis not very well : By this hand, 1 fay, it is very 
fcurvy ; and begin to find myfelf fobb'd in it. 

Iago. Very well. 

Rod. I tell you, 'tis not very well. I will make 
myfelf known to Defdemona: If (he will ieturn me 
my jewels, 1 will give over my fnit, and repent my 
unlawful folicitation ; if not, aflure yourfclf I will 
feek fatisfaclion of you. 

Iago. You have faid now. 

Rod. Ay, and I have faid nothing, but what I 
proteft intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I fee there's mettle in thee: and 
even, from this inftant, do build on thee a better 
opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, Ro- 
derigo : Thou haft taken againft me a mofl jufl ex- 
ception ; but yet, I proteft, 1 have dealt moft direclly 
in thy affair. 

Rod. It hath not appear'd. 

Iago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear' d ; and 
your fufpicion is not without wit and judgement. a 
But, Roderigo, if thou haft that within thee indeed, 
which I have greater reafon to believe now than 
ever,— I mean, purpofe, courage, and valour, — this 

«* Atid (hall forgtt ihe office of our hand 
" Sooner tbao quitlanc* of defert and merit." 
See alfo Hamlet, Vol. XXII. p. 3ag, n. 9. Malone." 
See alfo Vol. XIII. p. 16, n. 2. Steevens. 
" i your fufpicion is not without wit and judgement.] Shak* 
fpeare knew well, that moft men like to be llaticied on account 
of thofe endowments in which tbey are moft deficient. Hence 
Iago't compliment to this /nipt on his fagatiiy and Ibiewdncls. 
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night fliow it: if thou the next night following 
enjoyeft not Defdemona, take me from this worid 
with treachery, and devife engines for my iife. a 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reafon, and 
compafs ? 

Iago. Sir, there is efpccial commiflion 8 come 
from Venice, to depute Caffio in Othello's place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Def- 
demona return again to Venice. 

Iago. O, no ; he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Dcldemona, unlcfs his abode 
be linger' d here by fome accident; wherein none 
can be fo determinate, as the removing of Caflio. 

Rod. How do you mean — removing of him ? 

Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othel- 
lo's place ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have mc do? 

Iago. Ay; if you dare do yourfelf a profit, and 
a right. He fups to-night with a harlot/ and thi- 
ther will I go to him ; — he knows not yet of his 
honourable fortune: if yun will watch his going 
thence, (which 1 wiii faiiiion to fall out between 
twelve and one,) you may take him at your plea- 
fure; I will be near to lecond your attempt, and 

* take me from t ! .is world with treachery, and devife engines 

for my life.] To devife engines, fecms to mean, to contrive racks, 
tortures, kc. Ri-xon. 

So, in King L'ur : 

,l — — like an engine, wrench'd my frame of nature." 

Stef-vens. 

' there is efptcial commijion — ] Shakfpeare probably wrote 

— a /fecial — . MALONE. 

4 He Jups to-night with a harlot,] The folio reads — a harlotry, 
which may be right. Our author has the exprcfiioa — «« a pcevifli 
felf-wM'd harlotry," in two plays. RirsoN. 
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he fliall fall between us. Come, (land not amazed 
at it, but go along with me ; I will (how you 
fuch a ncceftity in his death, that you fhall think 
yourfelf bound to put it on him. It is now high 
{upper-time, 5 and the night grows to wafle:" about 
it. 

Rod. I will hear further rcafon for this. 

Iago. And you fliall be fatisfied. [Exeunt. 

* . // if now high /upper-tine, ] T believe we fhould nad : 

It is now uigh Jufper-time y — . M. Mason. 
The old reading it the true one. Theft i$ no phrafe more com- 
mon than — " high lime to go to bed — to get up, " Ice. High lime 
is fully complete time. 

Thus Spcnfer, in his Faery Queen t 

High time now 'gau it wax for Una fair 
" To think of thofc her captive parents 

Again : 

* l High time it is this war/ now ended were." 
Clarendon is ficquent in his ufe of this exprctfton. 

STEfTFNS. 

6 — — and the night grows to wafle: ] I fuppofe Ingo means to fay, 
that it is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print — vaijt. BoiU 
the old copies, the quarto, 1622, and the folio, 162S, read — 
which was the old fpelling of waijl. 

So Hamlet: 

* k In the dead wnjl [waijl] and middle of the night." 
See note on that palla^e, Vol. XXII. p. 42, n. 3. 
So alfo, in The Puritan* a comedy, 1607: 

** ere the day 

*« Be fpent to the girdlr, thou fhalt be free." 
The words, however, uuy only mean — the night is wafiing apace. 

Maloni. 

The laft is certainly the true explanation. So, in Julius Ctrjar; 
,4 Sir, March it wajled fourteen days." STEtvtH*. 



Ho OTHELLO; 

•i 

► . ... . . 

SCENE III. 

Another Room in the Cqfllc. 

Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, Emilia, 

and Attendants, 

Lod. I do befeech yon, fir, trouble yourfclf no 
farther. 

Oth. O, pardon me; 'twill do me good to walk. 
Lod. Madam, goodnight; I humbly thank your 
ladyftiip. 

Des. Your honour is moft welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, fir? — 

O, — Defdemona, — 

Dfs. * My lord? 

Oth. Get you to bed on the infiant; I will be 
return d forthwith: difmifs your attendant there; 
look, it be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. 

[Exeunt Othello, Lodovico, and Attendants. 

Emil. How goes it now ? he looks gentler than 
he did. 

Des. He fays, he will return incontinent: 
He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to difmifs you. 

Emil. Difmifs me! 

Dfs. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
Wc muft not now difpleafe him. 

Emil. I would, you had never feen him! 

Des. So would not I ; my love doth fo approve 
him, 
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Thatevenhisnubbornnefs,hischecks,andfrowns, — I 
Prythec, nnpin me, — have grace and favour in 
them. 

• • 

Emil. I have laid thofe fheets you bade me on 
the bed. 

Des. All's one:— Good father! 8 how fooiifh arc 
onr minds!— 

* 

If I do die before thee, pr'ythee, fliroud me 
In one of thofe fame fheets. 

Emil. Come, come, yon talk: 

Des. My mother had a maid, callM— Barbara; 
She was in love; and he, {he lov'd, prov'd, mad, 
And did forfake her: 7 fhe had a fong of — willow, 
An old thing 'twas, but it exprefsM her fortune, 
And Hie died fmging it: That fong, to-night. 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head 8 all at one fide, 
And fing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythce, defpatch; 

9 ■ Good father !] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads- 
all's one, good faith. Malone. 

7 an j he y Jhe lovd, prov'd mad, 

And did forfake her:) I believe that mad only fignifies wild, 
frantick, unceitain. Johnson. 

Mad, in the prefeut inflance. ought to mean — inccnflant. Ritson. 
Weftill call a wild t-iddy giil a mad.cap; and, in the Firft Tan of 
King Henry VI. are mentioned, 

*• Mad, natural graces that extinguifh art." 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen cf Verona : 

»• Come on, you n»j/-cap." 
Again, in Love' s Labour s LeJ : *» Do you hear, my mad wenches ?" 

Steevens. 

8 / have much to do, 

But io go hang my head — ] J have much ado to do anything 
tut hang my head. We might read : 
Not io go hang my head. 
This is perhaps the only infortion made in the latter editions 
which has improved the play. The reft feem to have been added 
for the fake of amplification, or of ornament. When the imagina- 

Vol. XXIII. R 
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Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 

Des No, unpin me here— 

This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil. A very handfome man. 
Des# And he fpcaks well. 

Emil. 1 know a lady in Venice, who would have 
waikM barefoot to Paieftinc, for a touch of his ne- 
ther lip. 



Des. The poor foul 9 fat filing 5 hyajycamore tree. 
Sing ail a green willow ; * [ Singing. 

Her hand on her bojom, ha head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow? 

lion bad fub&dr J, and the mind wis no longer agitated by the 
horror of the aftion. it becace at leifure to look round for fpecious 
additions. Tnis addition is natural. Defdcrnooa can at firft hardly 
forbear to Gog the fong; (he endeavours to change her traiu of 
thoughts, but her imagination at laft prevails, and fhc fiogs it. 

5 Johnson. 

From / have muck to do, to Nay, that's not next, was inferted 
after the firft edition, as was likewife the remaining part of the 
fong. Steivehs. 

• the poor foul Sec. ] Tim fong, in two parts, is printed in a 
late colleaion of old ballads ; the lines preferved here differ fomc 
what from the copv diicovercd by the ingenious collector. 

Johnson. 

o - fnf Ggbiog— ] The folio reads -f^ging- The paflage, 
as has been ali/ady obferved, is not in the original copy primed in 
1622, The reading cf the text is taken Irom a quarto of no 
authority printed in^i63o. Sighing, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, 
is alfo the reading in the black-letter copy of ti.is ballad iu the 
Pepys Colleaion, which nr. Percy (allowed. See The Reliques oj 
Ancient EngliJhPietrj. [. 19a. Malone. 

• Sing all a green willow; Sec] In the Gallery of gorgious 
h.utnlions Sec. 410. 15/8, there is alfo a fong to which the burdea 

" Willow, willow, willow, fin* all of green willow; 
** Sing all of grcent vdllow lhall be my garland/' 
Sig. L. ii. Steeven*. 
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Thefrejhjlreams 3 ran by her, and murmur d her 
moans ; 
Sing willow, <bc % 
Htrjalt tears fell from her, and Jofterid the Jlones: 

Lay by thefe : 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
Pr'ythee, hie thee; hell come anon. — 

Sing all a green willow mujl be my garland. 

a. 

■ 

Let nobody blame him, his Jeorn I approve,*' 

Nay, thafs not next. — Hark! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 

Des. I called my love, faljt love ; s but what Jaid 
he then ? 

Sing willow, &c. 
If I court mo women, you'll couch with mo men. 6 

9 The fre/h Jlrtams kc] Thefe lines are formtd wilh fome 
additions from two couplets of the original fong; 

«* The cnld Jlreams ran by him, bis eyes wept apace j 
»« O willow, See. 

*• The fait tears fell from him, which drowned his fee ; 
l « O willow, kc. 

" The mute birds fate by him, made tame by his moms; 

0 willow, kc. 
" The fait tears fell from him, xvhich JajttrCd the Jones." 

Maloni. 

4 Let nobody blame him, his /corn 1 approve,] In the original: 
Let nobody blame me, her fcorns I do prove, 
*« O willow, &c. 

*• She was born to be fair ; I to die for her love." 

Malom. 

f J taWd my love t jalfe love;] This couplet is not in the ballad^ 

R 2 
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So, gcttbcc gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 

Emil. Tis neither here nor there. 

Des. lhavehearditfaidfo. 7 — O.thcfe men,thefe 
men ! — 

Doft thou in confeience think, — tell me, Emilia, — 
That there be women do abufe their hufbands 
In fuch grofs kind ? 

Emil. There be fome fuch, no qnefiion. 

Des. Would'ft thou do fuch a deed for all the 
world? 

Emil. Why, would not you? 

Des. No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 
I might do't as well i'the dark. 

Des. Would'ft thou do fuch a deed for all the 
world? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing: 'Tis a great 
price 

For a fmall vice. 

Des. Good troth, I think thou would'ft nou 

Emil. By my troth, I think, I fliould ; and un- 
do^, when I had done. Marry, I would not do 



which it the complaint, not of a woman forfaken, but of a man 
rejtaed. Thefe lines were properly added when it was accom- 
modated 10 a woman. Johnson. 

* you'll couch with mo men.) This verb is found alfo in 

tie two Noble Kin/men, 1634: 
M — O, if thou couth 
m But one night with her, " Malomi. 

It is ufed likewifr in tin Merchant oj Venice: 

" couching with the lawyer's clerk." Stievens. 

• I lavt heeri itjtidjo.) This as well as the following fpecch, 
*• omitted ia the fiift quarto. Striving 
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fuch a thing for a joint-ring; 8 nor for meafures of 
lawn ; nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 
petty exhibition: but, for the whole world,— Why, 
who would not make her hufband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch? I fliould venture purgatory 
for't. 

Des. Befhrew me, if I would do fuch a wrong 
for the whole world. 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i'the 
world ; and, having the world for your labour, 
'tis a wrong in your own world, and you might 
quickly make it right. 

1 Des. I do not think, there is any fuch woman. 

Emtl. Yes, a dozen ; and as many 
To the vantage, 9 as would ftore the world they 
playM for. 

But, I do think," it is their hufbands' faults, 

If wives do fell; Say, that they flack their duties, 

And pour our treafures into foreign laps; 3 

• for a joint- ring ;] Anciently a conDraOn token among 
lovers. The nature of thefe ring* will be be ft eiplaiutd bjr a 
patTage in Dryden's Don Stf>*fiian.- 

a curious artift wrought them, 

M With joints (o clofe as not to be perceiv'd ; 

** Yet are they both each other's counterpart: 

•» Her part had Juan inferib'd, and his had Zayda, 

(You know thofe names are tbeirt) and, in tht midftt 
•» A heart divided in two halves was plac'd. 
*» Now if the rivets of thofe rings indos'd, 
44 Fit not each other, I have forg'd this lye : 
M But if they join, you muft for ever part." STMVlHi* 
9 To tht vantage) i. e. to boot, over and above. iTtlviMf. 

* But, 1 do tkini, Sec] The remaining part of this fptech is 
omitted in the firft quano. Steivens. 

3 And pour our Irttjurti into jortign laps;] So, in one of otr 
author's poems; 

»» Robb'd other beda' revinues of their rents." 

tfelMIe 
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Or clfe break out in pccvifii jcalcufies, 
Throwing rcflraint upon us ; or, fay, they ftrLkc us, 
Orfcant our former having 4 in defpite; 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have fome 
grace, 

Yet have we fome revenge. Let hu (bands know, 
Their wives have fenfe like them: 5 they fee, and 
fmell, 

And have their palates both for fweet and four, 
As hulbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change ns for others? Is it fport? 
I think it is; And doth a(Fe£lion breed it? 
1 think, it doth; Is't frailty, that thus errs? 
It is fo too: And have not we affections? 
Pefircs for fport? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, let them ufe us well: elfe, Jet them know, 
T he ills we do, their ills inflrucl us to. 9 

Des. Good night, good night: Heaven me fuch 
ufage fend/ 
Not to pick bad from bad ; but, by bad, mend ! 

[ Exeunt. 

* mm— our former having — ] Our former allowance of expence. 

Johnson. 

6 have fenfe IHr thtm :] Strft is ufed here, as in Hamlet, for 

ftrfation, or fen/ual appetite. See Vol. XXII. p. cs8, n. 9. Malone. 

6 injlrufl us to .} Mr. Malone, ia the following note, hat 

defcribed and rejefled a correflion which 1 have received on the 
authority of the following pnfljge in Pericles. Till this inftact I 
lad fuppofed this pallor iilelf to need amendment: 

" Your honour and your goodnefs leack me to it." 
Perhaps no rhyme w.u intended. Stf.uvens. 

This paflage, [in Ulhtllo,] as has been already obferved, is not 
in the q'uarto, 1622. The reading of nay text [fo] is that of the 
folio, if-23. The modern editors, following an alteration made 
by t* ( editor of the fecond folio, read — inHrud us to. Our poet, 
foi .lie fake of rhyme, often ufes an uncommon phnfeology ; I have 
therefore adhered to the amhentick copy. Malone. 
' 7 — - Htsvtn mtfuch ufage fend,) Such ufes it the readiog of ht 
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A Street. 

Enter 1 AGO and Roderigo. 

IacO. Here, ftand behind this bulk ; fliaight will 
he come: 

Wear thy <;;ood rapier bare, and put it home ; 
Crick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow: 
It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 
And fix moll firm thy refold lion. 

Rod. Be near at hand; 1 may mifcarry in't. 
IACO. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
fvvord. [ Retires to a Utile dijlance. 

Rod. 1 have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me fatisfying reafons:— 
'lis but a man gone: — forth, myfuord; he dies. 

[ Goes lo his Jiand % 
Iago. I have rubb'd this young quat almoll to 
the fenfc, 

And he grows angry. 8 Now, whether be kill Caffio, 

• 

folio, and of the Ttibfcquent editions; but 4he »ld quarto has,— 
filch ujage fend. U fage is an old word lor cuf.utr., and, I think, 
belter than uftl. Johnson. 

* / have rubb'd t Lis your.g quat almoji lo Ike frije. 

And he grrws angry . j Tbil is a puilage much ennUover if A 
among tbe editors. Sir T. Hanmer reads quab % a gu.i-icn ; not 
that a gudgeon can be rutted lo much fenft, but that a man groUljr 
deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr. D|>l«n reads — qtr»il t 
which be proves, by much learning, to be a very cholet'.ck bud. 
Dr. Warburton retains gnat, whnh isfonn.l in thecr.iiy qunrto. 
1 heobald would introduce knot, a fma'.l biru of that njmc. i hav« 
followed the text of the folio, and third and foui tii nuuoi, 

A qvat in ihe midland countiai is a yivplt, by rubbing 

R 4 
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Or Caflio him, or each do kiil the other. 

Every way makes my gain : 9 Live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a rcftitution large 

Of gold, and jewels, that 1 bobb'd from him,* 

As gifts to Defdemona; 

It nmft not be: if Caffio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, ' 

Jhat makes me ugly; and, bcfides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there fland I in much peril; 

No, he mud die : — But fo, 1 hear him coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

» * 

Rod. I know his gait/tis he; — Villain, thou died. 
[ Rujhesfrom his pojl, and makes a pajs at Cassio. 

iimade to (mart, or is rubbed to /er/e. Roderigo is called a quat 
by the fame mode of fpcecii, as a low fellow is now termed in low 
lauguage a /cab. To rub to the fenfe, is to rub to the quick. Johnson* 
The fame explanation appeared in a magazine. in the year 174S. 

Reed. 

So, in The Devil's Law.Ca/e, lG23: •* O young quat! incon- 
tinence is pLgucd in all creatures in ihe world." 

Again, in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 1609 : " ■ whether he 
be a yong quat of the firft yecrcs revennew, or fome auftere and 
luilen-lac'd fieward," Sec. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonfon's Catiline : 

" rouft have their difgraces ftill new rulb'd, 

" To make them /mart." Sec. 

Again, in the Preface to Robert Dallington's Method 0/ Travel, 
Jhewed by taking the View 0/ France, as it /food in the yeare of our 
Lord, » 598 : •» —and be affured that where it tubbtti the French 
itchc till it /mart" 8cc. Steevens. 

0 ■ tny gain:] The quarto6 read — my game. Steevens. 

* that I bobb'd /ron him,] That I jooCd him out of. A 

lob formerly fignificd a mock, or jeer. Coles renders it in his 
Diflionary, 1679, by /anna, as he does bobb'd by illu/us. MalonE. 

To bob for fifli is likewife a technical term amone thole who 
delight in angling. Thus, in a well-knowu line defciibiug a giant's 
occupation t 

• " He fat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whales." Steevens. 
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Cas. That thruft had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'ft; 
I will make proof of thine. 

[ Draws, and wounds Roderigo. 
Rod. O, I am llain ! 

[Iago rujhes from his pojl, cuts Cassio behind 
in the leg, 3 and exit. 
Cas. I am maim'd for ever : — Help, ho ! murder ! 
murder! [Falls* 

Enter Othello at a diftancc. 

Oth. The voice of Caflio: — lago keeps his word. 

Rod. O, villain that I am! 

Oth. Hark! 'tis even 

Cas. O, help! ho! light! a furgeon! 

Oth. ' l is he; — O brave lago, honeft, and juft. 
That had fuch noble fenfe of thy friend's wrong! 
Thou teacheft me, — Minion, your dear lies dead, 
An<l your fate hies apace : 4 -r-S trumpet, I come: 
Forth of my heart 5 thole charms, thine eyes, arc 
blotted; 

3 ■ in the leg,] lago maims Cafiio in the leg, in confequencc 
of wUai lie had juft heard him fay, from which he fuppofcd that hit 
body was defended by fotue fecret armour. MalonE. 

* And your fate hits apace:] Thus the firft quarto. The fecood 
quarto and llic folio read— And your unhltft Jatt kits. 

STttVCMf. 

5 F$rth cf my hevt Sec.] Thus the fnft quarto. The folio 
reads - 1 'or of. Stekvens. 

Mr. WhalL-y obferves to me tbat the reading of the quarto it 
the true on*. Farth Ggnifies both out aud frum. So, in Hamlet* 

V Ftrtb at your eyes your fpiriu wildly peep." 
Again, iolonfou'l Votpone : 

** Fotlk the refotved corners of bis eyes." 
Mr. Heuley had alfo made the fame obfervation, and in proof 
of it produced the following paftagct from King Richtrd lilt 
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Thy bed, lu^-flamM, fliail with lufTs blood be 
fpottcd. [£xi/ Othello. 

EwtVr LODOVICO, and GRATIANO, <2/ a dijlancc. 

Cas. What, bo! no watch? no paflag;c? c mur- 
der ! murder ! 

Gra. 'Tis foine mifchancc; the cry is very dire- 
fa!. 

Gas. O, help! 

Lod. Mark! 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 

Lcd. Two or three groans it is a heavy night : 7 
Thefe may be counterfeits; kt's think't unfate 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 

Rod. No body come? then fliall I bleed to death. 

i 

tl I clothe mv nnlced villainy 

»« With old odd cuds, Rol'a forth of holy writ." 

Ajaiu i 

*« 'Faith, none but Humphrey Houre, that ealTd your grace, 
" To brcakfaft oocc, forin of my company." Reed. 

Tor of fonce propofed by Mr. Steevens] is the corijeftural read- 
jug intiotluced by the editor of the fecond folio, and is one of a 
thoufand proofs of c*priciou5;.ilterations made in that copy, without 
any regard to the moft ancient editions. The original reading it 
undoubtedly the true one. So, in Mount Tabor, or the Private fixer- 

ujt% of a ptnittnt Sinner, <63i): " whilft all this was feding, 

there c^mc forth of another door at the faribcfl end of the Hage, t*o 
old men," &c. Ma lonE. 

6 nopaffage?] No pafftngers? nobody goingby? 

Johnson. 

So, in The Comedj of Errors: 

11 Now in the Hiiring/fl^i^ of the day." Stfevens. 

7 a heavy night .-] A thick thvdj night, in which an amlufh 

m;:y be conamodioufty laid. Johnson. 

So, in Meaf-ure for Mttfurt : 

M Upon the Arte; middle of the night." Steivins. 
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Enter I AGO, with a light, 
I.OD. Hark ! 

Gra. Here's one comes in his fhirt, "with light 

and weapons. 
Iago. Who's there? whofe noife is this, that 

cries on mnrder ?* 
Lod. We do not know. 

Iago. Did you not hear a cry ? 

Cas. Here, here ; for heaven's fake, help me. 
Iago. What's the matter? 

Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as 1 take it. 
Lod. The fame, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
Iago. What are you here, that cry fo grievoufly ? 
Cas. Iago? O, I am fpoil'd, undone by villains! 
Give me fome help. 

Iago. O me, lieutenant ! what villains have done 
this ? 

Cas. I think, that one of them is hereabout, 

• whofe noi/e is flit, tiat cries on murder ?] Thus the quarto, 

162a, and the folio, i6a3 ; and fuch was the pl.rafeology of Shafc- 
fpeare's age. So, in Eaflward Hoe y a comedy, i6o5 : 
41 Who cries on murder ? lady, was it you ?" 

That line is a parody on one in the Sfani/h Tragedy. -The 
editor of the fecond folio, who altered whatever he did not under, 
ftand, for cries on fubftituicd cries 9Ut 4 and hat been followed by all 
the modern editors. Malone. 

To »« cry on" any thing, is not, I btlieve, a phrafe more an- 
cient than to 44 cry out" on any thing. In King Ii^ry IV. P. II. 
thefc prepofitions acl together iu one line : 

14 And that fame word even now cries out on ui." 
Perhaps they would both alfo have been employed in the pafTacie 
tinder confideration, but that the ftrufltire of our author's verfe 
required only one of thcro.— I mention thefe circutnftances. tliat the 
eoormous guilt of the fecond folio, and its copiers, may be in fome 
degree extc »uaud. Steivins. 
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And cannot make away. 

Iago. O treachcrons villains !— 

What arc yon there ? come in, and give fome help. 

[To Lodovico and Gratiano. 
v Rod. O, help me here ! 
Cas. That's one of them. 
Iago. O murderous flave! O villain? 

[Iago Jlabs Roderigo. 
Rod. O damn'd Iago ! O inhuman dog !— 
O ! O ! O ! 

Iago. Kill men i'the dark J — Where be thefe 
bloody thieves ?— 
How filent is this town !-4-Ho ! murder! murder.' 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil ? 9 

Lod. As you (hall prove us, praifc us. 

Iago. Signior Lodovico ? 

Lod. He, fir. 

Iago. I cry you mercy ; Here's Caflio hurt 
By villains. 

Gra. Caffio ? 

Iago. How is it, brother ? 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid !— 

Light, gentlemen ; I'll bind it with my (hirt. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is't that 
cry'd ? 

Iago. Who is't thatcry'd? 

* — — *u you of gooi y or nil t] So, in Htmltt :' 

" Art thou a fpirit of health ? or goblia dama'd ?" 

Stutimi. 
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Bian. O my dear Caflio ; my fwcet Caflio ! 

0 Caflio ! Cr.ffio! Caflio ! 

Iago. O notable ftrumpet !— -Caflio, mayyonfuf- 
pccl 

Who they ftiould be, that have thus mangled you? 
Cas. No. 

Gra. I am forry, to find you thus : I have been 
to fcek you. 

Iago. Lent me a garter : * So. — O, for a chair, 
To bear him eafily hence ! 

Bian . Alas, he faints :—*0 Caflio ! Caflio J Caflio ! 

Iago. Gentlemen all, I do fufpedt this traiTi 
To be a party in this injury. 3 — 
Patience a while, good Caffio. — Come, come; 
Lend me a light. — Know we this face, or no? 
Alas! my friend and my dear countryman, 4 
Roderigo ? no :•— Yes, fure ; — O heaven ! Roderigo. 

Gra. What, of Venice? 

lAgo. Even he, fir; did you know him? 

Gra. Know him? ay. 

Iago. Signior Gratiano? I cry you gentle par- 
don ; 

Thefe bloody accidents muft excufe my manners, 
Thatfo negle&ed you. 

Gra, lam glad to fee you. 

Iago. How do yon, Caflio? — O, a chair, a chair! 

1 Lend me a garttr: Sec] This fpeecb ii omitted in the firft 
quarto. Steevfns. 

3 To be a party in His injur y.] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads— to bear a part in this, Malone. 

4 Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman,] This paflage incon- 
teftably proves that Iago was meant for a Venetian. Steevens. 
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Gra. Roderigo ! 

Iago. He, he, 'tis he : — O, that's well faid ; — 
the chair:— [A chair brought in. 

Some good man bear him carefu ly from hence ; 
I'll fetch the general's furgeon.— For you, miilrefs, 

[To BlANCA. 

Save you your labour.—- He that lies flain here, 
Caffio, : 

Wasmy dear friend: What malice was between you ? 
Cas. None in the world ; nor do I know the man. 
Iago. [To Bian.] What look you pale? — O, 
bear him out o'thc air. — 

[Cassio and Rod. art borne off. 
Stay yon, good gentlemen: 5 — Look you pale, 
miftrefs ? 

Do you perceive the gaflnefs 6 of her eye? — 
Nay, if you Hare, 7 we fhall hear more anon : — 

« good gemleuen: ] Thus the folio. The quarto readi — 

gtnth'ioman. Steevens. 

That the original is the true reading, may be collected from the 
fituaiinn and feeling? of the parties on the fcene. No reafon caa 
be affigned why Lodovico and Gratiano fhould immediately quit the 
fpot where they now arc, before they had heard from lago further 
particulars of the aituck ou Caffio, merely becaufe Caffio was borne 
off: whereas on the other hand, his miftrefs, Biaoca, who has been 
officioufly offiritifi him affiftance, would naturally eudeavour to ac- 
company bim to his lodgings. Steevesn. 

There fecms to me to be a very good reafon affi^nable why thefe 
two gentlemen fhould immediately quit the (pot on Caffio's being 
borne off. viz. to affift him or fee him properly taken care of, rather 
than to flay and gratify their curiofny. Refptcr for the pcrfon 
appointed Othello's fueceffor, if not perfonal regard, would, I 
fhould think, naturally have didated fuch a proceeding, had they 
not been ftopped by Iago's deliring them not to go. Rled. 

6 „ ike gaQncfs — J So, the folio. The quartos read — 
jejlures. Steevens. 

I Naj t ifjcu flare, ] So, the folio. The quartos read— Jlirrt. 

Steivkks* 
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Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her; 

Do you fee, gentlemen? nay, guiliinefs will fpeak, 

Though tongues were out of ule.* 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. 'Las, what's the matter; what's the mat* 
ter, hufband? 

I A go. Caffio hath here been fct on in the dark, 

By Rodcrigo, and fellows that are fcap'd; 
He's ahnoft Haiti, and Rodcrigo dead. 

Emil. Alas, good gentleman ? alas, good CafTio ! 

Iago. This is the fruit of whoring. — Pr'ythcc, 
Emilia, 

Go know ofCafiio where he fupp'd to-night: " — 

* guiltintfs will /peak, 

Though tonkin xrete out of u/e,} So, in Havil'f: 

»* For murder, though it have no tongue, will fpeak 
»• With mcit miraculous organ." SiiitVEKS. 

• Pr'jtkee, Eviilia, 

Ct kno:u of Ctjio wKirt he fupp'd t9-9lght t\ In thr lafl fcciie of 
the preceding an Iago informs Rodcrigo, that Caffio was to fip 
with Bianca ; that he would accompany Cafhu to her Loufe, and 
would take care to bring him away from thence between twelve 
and one. Caftio too had liimfetf informed Iago, in Act. fc. i. 
that he would fup with Bianca, and isro had pro mi fed to mfet 
him at her Loufe. Perhaps, however, here Iago cholc to appear 
ignorant of this Lcl, coufcioui that he had way-Liu Caflso, and 
therefore defnou • f-t Icing thought iguoraut of his moiionl duiiug 
the evening. Malum £. 

Yet, how ha; puns it, that Bi.msa, inftead of replying— lit 
ft-}/* &c. did uot -ufwer, aiu'refling hcrfclf to Iago: 

W,'j, ytu knew. 

He fupp'd 

Hit former hue bung imperfeS, fouae fuch words might have been 
omitted. Or perhaps, our author was unwilling that Bianca fliou'd 
fay in the prcfeoce of lago's wife, that he loo f ad been cf Cfiio's 
fu r pci-pariy ] aud hence this fcemiug inconlitteucy. Srtt.Vi.NS. 
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What, do yon fliake at that ? 

Bian. He fupp'd at my houfe ; but I therefore 
Hiake not. 

Iago. O, did he fo ? I charge you, go with me. 
Emil. Fye, fye upon thee, /trumpet.' 
Bian. I am noftrumpet; but oi life as honeft, 
As yon that thus abuic inc. 

Emil. As 1 ? fch! fye upon thee! 

Iago. Kind gentlemen, let's go fee poor Caftio 
drefs'd : — 

Come, millrefs, you mud tell us another tale.— 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what has happ'd.— 
Will you go on, I pray ?— -This is the night, [Afide, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.* 

[ Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

A Bedihamber : Desdemona in bed ojlccp. A light 

burning. 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. It is the canfe, it is the caufe, my foul,— 
Let me not name it 3 to you, you chafte flars 

• —ar fordoes mt f uilt.] To Jordo, is to undo, to ruin, to 
deftroy. So, in Hamlet: 

" — ■■■■ did, with defperate hand, 
** Fordo its own life." 
Again, in the Interlude of Jacob and £/««, i563 : 

" If God were fo plcafed, 1 would that were fordonnc." 

Steevens. 

See Vol. XXII. p. g5, n. 9. Malone. 
! It is th$ r.auf (% it is tht caufe, my foul t — 

Ltt mt not namt it _] The abruptnefs of thil foliloquy make* 
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It is the canfe. — Yet VII not fhed het blood; 
Nor fear that whiter Ikin of hers than fnow, 
And fmooth as monumental alabafler. 

[ Takes off his [word. 

Yet fhemuft die, elfc me'll betray more men. 4 
Put out the light, and then put out the light : 5 

it obfeure. The meaning, I think, is this: — I am here ( fays 
Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What is the 
reafon of this perturbation? Is it want of refolutioo to do jurtice? 
Is it the dread of (bedding blood? No; it is not the adton that 
fhocks me, but it is the caufe, it is the caufe, my foul; lei mt not name 
it to you, ye chaje Jars ! it is the cavfe. Johnson. 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel aflion which he is about to 
perpetrate, ferms at this iuftant to be fecking his juftification, from 
reprefentine to himfelf the eauft, i. e. the greatnefs ol the provoca- 
tion he had received, SrtEVtNS. 

* Yet Jhe mufl die, elfeflie'll betray more men. 1 This is the fecond 
attempt of Othello to juftify what lie has undertaken. Fir ft he 
lays, // is the caufe, i. e. his own cau/e ; now he is willing to fuppofc 
himfelf the preventer of mifchief 10 others. Stelvens. 

5 Put out the light, and then put out the light:] It fliould be thus 
printed :. 

Put out the light, and then— Put out the light! 
The raeaniog is, I will put out the ligbt, and then proceed to the 
execution of my purpofe. But the cxprefllon. of putting out the 
light, bringing to mind the cQccls of the extinction of the light of 
life, he bteaks £hort, and queftions himfelf about the ctfccls oi this 
metaphorical extinction, introduced by a repetition of his hrft 
words, as much as to fay, — But hold, let me furl Weigh the re- 
fections which this exprefhon fo naturally • excites. WaBBURTOH. 

This has been conlidered as a very difficult line. lidding makei 
Beiterton and Booth difpute about it with the author himfelf iu the other 
world. The punctuation recommended by Dr. Watbi.rioo, ^ivet 
a fpirit to it which I fear was not intended. It fcems to have been 
only a play upon tuords. To put the light out was a phrafe lor to kill. 
In Tht Maid's Tragedy, Melaotius fays, 

« ■■ ... "I is a jufticc, and a noble one, 

»« To put the light out of fuch h .fe oiicuders." Farmer.' 

This phrafe is twice ufed in Siducy's Arcadia, for killiug a lady, 
p. 460, and 470, edit. i633. 

Again, in an unpublilhed play called The Second Maiden's Tra- 
gedy, by George Cbapmau, liceufed by Sir George Rue, Odobcr 

Vol. XXIII. S 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming minifter, 
I can again thy former light reflore, 

Sift, 1G11: [now ia the libnry of the Earl of Sbelburue, who 
honoured me with tbe ufa of it: ) 

, O foul of cunning! 

*» Came that arch fubtilty from thy lady's counftl, 
« Or thine own fudden craft ? confefs 10 me 
•« How oft thou haft been a bawd to their clofe a&ions, 
j » 4 Or all thy light goes out." Steevens. 

Put out tht light, and then put out the light:] This is one of 
the paffages to which I alluded in a note on As you Hie it, Vol. VIII. 
p. 343, in which, by a modern regulation, our poet's words 
have obtained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his 
thoughts. Mr. Upton was the firft perfon who introduced the 
conceit in this line, which has been adopted Coce his book appeared, 
by pointing it thus : 

Put out the light, and then— Put out the light ! kc'. 

I entirely agtce with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives a 
fpirit to this pafiage that was not intended. The poet, I think, 
meant merely to fay,-*-" I will now put out the lighttd taper which 
1 hold, and then put out the light oj life;" and this introduces bis 
fuulcqueut reflection and comparifon, juftas aptly, as fuppoling the 
litter words of the line to be ufed in the fame fenfc as in the begin- 
ning of it, which cannot be done without deftroyiug that equivoque 
and play of words of which Shakfpcare w*6 fo fond. 

There are few images which occur more frequently in his works 
than this. Thus, in King Henry VI. Part 111. the dying Cliffotd 
fays, 

" Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies." 
Again, iu Macbeth : 

" Out, out, brief caudle !" 
Again, in King Henry Villi 

44 This caudle burns not clear; 'tis I muft fnuffit; 

*« Then out it goes." 
Again, in his Ra/e of Luaece: 

44 Fair torch, burn out thy light,, and lend it not 

41 To darken her, w ho ft light exccllctb thine!" 
Let the words — put out her light, Hand for a moment in the place 
of— darken her, and then tbe fentence will run— Burn out thy Ught % 
Jair torch, and lend it not to put cut her light, who/e light is mote 
excellent than thine. In the very fame ftratn, fayi Otb«!lo, l « let 
mefirjl extinguifh the light I now held, and then put out the light of 
life. But how different in effefl and importance are theft two afls! 
The extinguilhed taper can bt lighted iigain, but the light of life, 
whsu once extioguifhed, can never, alas, be relumincd! " 
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Should I repent me: — bat once pnt out thine, 5 
Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature/ 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. 8 When I have pluck'd 

thy rofe, 9 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs mull wither: — HI fmell it on the tree.— 

[Kiffing her. 
O balmy breath, that doft alraofl perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! — One more, one more.— 
lie thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after : — One more, and this the 

lafl: 

The queftion is not, which regulation renders the paffage moft 
elegant aud fpiiited, but what was the poet's idea. — I believe, 
however, that Shakfpeara wrote — and then put out tuy light j and 

the reading of the original copy in a fubfeqecnt lina, " but 

ooce put out thine," Teems to mt to countenance this emendation. 

In The Merchant oj Venice the word light is ufed with equal am- 
kiguity : 

•* Let me give light, but let me not It light." Maloni. 

• ■■ put out thine,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads — put 
out thy light. I have c ho fen the foimer reading for the fake of 
meal'ure, and to efcapa a ufclefs lepetition of the word— light. 

SRttVENS. 

7 Thou cunning Jl pattern e>f excelling nature,] So, in PalmerA 
D'Oliva, i5S8, p. i : " — thofe that beheld her, eftcemed her 
for the chiefeft piece of workmanQiipp that ever nature framed." 

RFfio; 

• That can thy light relume. ] Thus the folio. The firft quarto— 
return: the fecond quarto — reluming. Steevens. 

Our poet has illume for illuminate, in Hamlet: 

»* Had made his courfe, to illume that part of heaven, 
" Where now it burns." Maloni. 

» thy rt/e, ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads,— tht rofe. 

Again, the quarto reads, 

i* I'll fmell it on the tree." 

The folio, 

** 1'U fmell tktt on the tree." Steevens. 
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So fwcet was ne'er fo fatal. I mud weep, 

But they are crnel tears : This forrow's heavenly ;* 

It ftrikes, where it doth love.-— She wakes — 

Des. Who's there ? Othello ? 

Oth. Ay, Defdemona. 

Des. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Oth. Have you pray'd to-night, Defdemona ? 

Des. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 
UnrcconcU'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it fli aight. 

Des. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 

Oth. Well, do it, and be biief ; I will walk by: 
I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 
No, — Heaven forefend! — 1 would not kill thy foul. 3 

Des. Talk you of killing ? 

Oth. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then, heaven 

■ — This /arrow's ktavtnly;} This tenderneft. with which I 
lament the punifbment which juftice compels me to inflict, is a 
holy pifliou. 

y 1 with thefe two lines could be honeftly eje&ed. It is tht fate of 
Shakfpcare to counteract his own pathos. Johnson. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both thefe images, 
had he publifhed the play himfelf, though in the hurry of com- 
politinu he threw them both upon paper. The fir ft feems adopted 
from the fabulons hifiory of the crocodile, the fecoad from a 
paflage jo the fenpture. Stievens. 

tl Whom the Lord loveth, be chafteneth." M. MXSON. 
3 — / woula not kill thy foul. ] Sir W. D'Avenant has bor- 
rowed this thought io his AH/ovine King of Lombardy^ 1629: 
" I am not fraught with devil's fpleen ; I would 
m Not hurt tkyjoutr 
Othello appears to have been a favourite of his author; for he has 
beflo ved on him that piety which he had refufed to Hamlet, See 
Vol. XXII. p. ai6, n. 7. Steevus*. 
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Have mercy on me! 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart! 

Des. If you fay fo, 1 hope you will not kill me. 
Oth. Humph! 

Des. And yet I fear you; for yon are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll fo: Why 1 ftiould fear, 1 know 

not » 

Since guiltinefs I know not; but yet, I feel, I fear. 4 
Oth. Think on thy fins. 

Des, They are loves I bear to you. 

Oth. Ay, and for that thou dieft. 
Des. That death's unnatural, that kills for 
loving. 5 — 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paflion (hakes your very frame : 
Thefe are portents ; but yet, 1 hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. 

4 Since guiltinefs 7 know not; but jti, 1 feel, I fear.] Read, 
Since guilt J know not ; hutyct, 1 feel. I fear. 

GuiUinefi has been already mifprinted for guilt. [Ste p. 255, 
line a.] It isimpofhble that Shakfpeare mould lengthen a word 
merely to fpoil hi$ metre. Ritson. 

The chivalry of criticifm does not, in my opinion, require u» 
to defend the old copies ( thofe grannams of the aagc, balbadtnaT 
hcul*) when they fogrofsly offend againft the laws of metre. In 
the earlier part of this work 1 have got rid of fomc of their de. 
formities, but in this and a few of the latter plavs I have been 
content with expohog them, being certain that their notoriety will 
hereafter prove the means of fecuiiug a p.ivilege winch, resetting 
the prefent editors, may be litigated. SrtFVhNS. 

* Tkat death's unnatural, that kills for loving. ] This thought is 
likewife found in tkt Legend of O.phtus and Ewjdict, a poem, by 

H. L. iGnio. i5q7 : , . „ 

« Unnatural, which kill where you fhould k»Ue. 

Again, in our poet's King Richird III : 
it It is a quarrrl raoft unnatural, 
•* To be teven^d on bira that loveth tUe.° MALOM1. 

S 3 
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Oth. Peace, ard be dill! 

Des. I will f 0 : What's the matter? 

Oth. That handkerchief, which I fo lov'd, and 
gave thee, 
Thou gav'ft to Caflio. 

Des. No, by my life and fonl ; 

Send for the man, and alk him. 

Oth. Sweet foul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury ; thou'rt on thy death-bed. 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth* Yes, prefently: 

Therefore confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the flrong conception, 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord have mercy on me ! 

Oth. 1 fay, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too!—I never did 
Offend you in my life; never lov'd Caflio, 
But with fuch general warranty of heaven 
As I might love : I never gave him token. 

Oth. By heaven, I faw my handkerchief in his 
hand. 

O perjar'd woman! thou doft ftone my heart, 
And maVft me call, what I intend to do, — 
A murder, which I thought a facrifice : 6 

• A murder, wkick I thought n facrijiee : ] ThU lint is difficult. 
Tk"u haft hardened my hta>t % and makcj me kill thee with the rage 
of a ntur ,ertr y when / thought to have facrxjictd thte to juftice with 
the caJmnefs of a pritft ftriking a vidim. 

It mult not be omitted, thai one of the elder quartos reads, — 
thou do/t ,Ur. e thv hart; which I fufpeft to be genuioe. The 
meaning tiien will be,— thou, fotcejl me to difmifs thee from the 
world in tht flat* of the mwdtrti without preparation Tor death, 
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I faw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it then ; 

I never gave it him : — Send for him hither, 
And let him confefs a truth. 

Oth. He hath confefs'd. 

Des. What, my lord? 

Oth. That he hath — us'd thee. 7 

Des . , How? unlawfully? 

Oth. Ay. 

Des. He'll not fay fo. 
Oth. No. his mouth is ftopp'd ; 

Honeft Tago hath ta'en order fort. 8 

Des. My fear interprets then, — What, is he 

dead? 

Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, 9 my great re- 
venge 

Had ftomach for them all. 

vk* J intended that thy punifhment fliould have been m Jacrifice 
atf nine for thy dime. „ . . , ,, , f 

I am glad that I have ended my revifal of this dreadful fcenc. 

It is not to be endured. Johnson. 

Thy heart, is the reading of the original quarto, l6a3, MAL()Nl 

. 7 that he AaM-us'd thte.] The onarto, i6*i, exhibit! thit 

line thu*: 

That he hath -uds death. Malonb. 

• hath ta'tn order fort. ] i. e. bai taken meafure*. So, ia 

Hotinfhed's Reign of Kilg John : " — hi took fuch order for 
him, that he wa» defpoiled of all hi* goods and benefices, p. 174. 

STSE VtNS. 

Again, in Dido Qu t en of Carth*gt, by Marlowe and Nafhe, 

1594 ' " I will take order for that prefeotly." Maloni. 

» Had all hi, hairs been liv» % ] This thought ha ;' c 
brea wa comu.au, as it occurs freauimiy m dramauck per- 

S 4 
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Des. Alas ! he is betray'd, and I undone. 
Oth. Out, (trumpet! Weep'ft thou for him to 
my face? 

Des. O, banifh me my lord, but kill me not. 
Otg. Down, flrumpet! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night. 
Oth, Nay, if you ftrive, — 
Des. But half an hour. 

Oth. Being done, 3 

There is no paufe. 

Des. . But while I fay one prayer. 

Oth. It is too late. 4 [He /mothers her. 



forrnanccs prior to Sbakfpeare's Othello. So, in The Detifs 
Chamr, by Barnaby Barnes, 1607: 

44 Know Cxfar, bad I now at many lives 

44 As there arc (tones, or hairs upon my head, 

• 4 J would," 8cc. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and no King f 

44 but if all 

44 My hairs were lives, I would not be engaged 

l « In fuch a caufc." 
Again, in tiieronjmo : 

»« Had I as many lives as there be ftars — " Steevens. 

King and no King, as appears by Sir Henry Herbert's papers, was 
produced in 1611. See The hijorical Account oj tht Englijh Stage, 
Vol. III. Malone. 

3 Being dont % 

There is Ml paufe. ] Toe firft quarto omits this fpeech. 

Steevens. 

4 It is too late. ] After this fpeech of Othello, the elder quart* 
adds an invocation from Dcfdemona, confiding only of the lacred 
name thrice repeated. As this oouft be fuppofed to have been 
uttered while (he is yet firuggling with death, I think an editor 
may be excufed from inferring fuch a circumftance of fupererogatory 
horror, cfptcially as it is found in but one of the ancient copies. 

Steevens. 

This alteration was pTobably made in confequence of the ftatute 
of tht 3d of James I. c. 91. which layi a penalty for the profane 
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Emit. [Within.] My lord, my lord! what ho! 

my lord ! my lord ! 
O i h. What noifc is this ! — Not dead ! not yet 
quite dead ? 
I, that am crnel, am yet mercifnl; 
1 would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 
So, fo. 

£mil, [Within.] What ho! my lord, my lord! 
Oth. ' Who's there? 

Emil. [Within.] O. good my lord, I would fpeak 

a word with you. 
Oth. Yes; — 'tis Emilia: — by and by. — She's 

dead. 

'Tis like (he comes to fpeak of Caflio's death ; 
The noife was high. — Ha ! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall {he come in ? VVere't good? 
1 think, fhe ftirs again : — No — What's the bed? 
If flie come in, fheil fure fpeak to my wife: — 
My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? — I have no wife : 5 
O, infupportable ! .O heavy hour ! s 

life of the name of God, kc. in ftage-plays, interludes, May- 
games, kc. Tollet. 

Tbc ftatutc was neceflhry j for not only the ancient moralities, 
but the plays (ibofc of Chapman in particular] abound with the 
mod .canton and fhocking repetitions of a name which never ought 
to be mentioned in fucb an irrcverend manner on the ftage. 

Steevcns. 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by the Mafter of the 
Revels. Malonjt. 

6 My mi ft! my wife! what wife ?— J have n$ xvijf :] " Filium 
unicuTi adolefcentulum habeo : ah! quid dixs* habere me ? iuio 
babui, Chrcme." ter. Heautont. SlTEvrss. 

6 0 heavy hour!) In the ftrft fcene of this a£t we hrtve 11 a 

heavy night." This epithet likewife occurs in a fenfe fomewhat 
uuufual in Utters from the Fajlon Family, Vol. II. p. ig3 : 

»* itisdemyd y 1 my Lady wolde he rafter be the rather m\n 

^rjiLady for y 1 delyng — Stievens. 
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Methinks, it (hould be now a huge eclipfe 
Of fun and moon ; and that the affrighted glob e 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil. [Within.] I do befeech you I may {peak 
with you, 
O, good my lord! 

Oth. 1 had forgot thee : O, come in, Emilia: — 

Soft, — by and by : — Let me the curtains draw 

Where art thou ? What's the matter with thee now? 

[ Unlocks the door. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. O, good my lord, yonder's foul murder 

done. 
Oth. What? now? 

Emil. . But now, my lord ? 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 
She comes more near the earth than (he was wont; 
And makes men mad. 

Emil. Caffio, my lord, has kili'd a young Ve- 
netian. 
Call'd — Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo kili'd! 

And Caflio kili'd? 

Emil. No, Caflio is not kili'd. 

Oth. Not Caffio kili'd? Then murder's out of 
tunc. 

And fweet revenge grows harfti. 
Des. O, falfely, failely murder'd! 7 



7 0 , Jdftlj , jaljtly ir.it-Jer'd !] It camnot be fuppofed that a perfon 
who had b«eo elicajally fiangled or /mothered, could fpeak again ; 
for if the power of breathing returned after the iaftnitncnt of 
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Emtl. Alas! what cry's that? 

Oth. That! what? 

Emil. Out, and alas ! that was my lady's voice : — 
Help ! help, ho ! help ! — O lady, fpcak again ! 



fuffocation was removed, no a8 of violence had in reality taken 
place by whiclt the conclufion of life could be brought on. Hut 
fuch is the peculiar fate of Defdcmona, that Ihc it fuppolcd to be 
fmolhered, revives to acquaint us that Jhe Jmotktrtd Kitjilj, and then 
dies without any oflenfible caufc of death. 1 am of opinion that 
fo me theatrical diiedion has been omitted; and that when Othello 
fays : 

»« Not dead? not yet quite dead? 

4t I, that am cruel, am yet merciful; 

•* I would not have thee linger in thy pain: — 

" So, Jo." 

He then ftabs her, repeating the two laft words, as he repeats the 
blow. Thus, Virgil : 

M Jic % Jic juvat ire fub umbras." 

After the repetition of wounds, Defdemona might fpealc again, with 
propriety, aud yet very foon expire; as fays Gaffio of Roderigo: 

11 even but now he fpake, 

" After long freming dead." 
The firft refolution of Othello was to poifon her, but from this 
menfure he is dWuaded by the policy of Iago. He is next deter- 
mined to ufe the poniard; but, his tenciernefs awaking, he canoot 
bear to deform thofe beauties which he had fo ofucn approached 
with other fenfations, and for different purpoles. Theicfore fi>ys 
Lc 

** I'll not fhed her blood. 

Nor fear that whiter fkio of h'er's than fnow, 
*• And fmootb as monumental alabafter." 
And this refolution we are to imagine he would have kept, but 
that he was averfe to employing thofe means again, which had 
already appeared to be uncertain in their efiVcl. 

If this apparent want of a play-houfe diiedion had ocrafionrd 
any abfurdity in the original representation of the pby, probib'-/ 
it is. glanced at by Ben Jonfon in The Alcherr.iji, Aci V : " Didft 
hear a cry, faid'lt thou? Yes, fir, like unto a man that had bceu 
Jtengledza hour, and could not fpcak." Stj f.venj.. 

The Alchttoiji was firft reprefented in the year i6xo, and this 
palfige is found ia the original copy printed in that year. 

Ma lone. 
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Sweet Dcfdemona ! O, fvveet miflrefs, fpeak ! 

Des. A guiltlefs death I die. 

Emil. 0, who hath done 

This deed? 

Des. Nobody; I myfelf ; farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewell. [Dies. 

Oth. Why, how ftiould file be murder d ? 

Emil. ■ Alas, who knows ? 

0th. You heard her fay «herfelf, it was not !. 

Emil. She faid fo ; 1 mufl needs report the truth. 

Oth. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 7 
Twas I that kill'd her. 

Emil. O, the more angel (he, 

And you the blacker devil ! 

Oth. She turn'd to folly, and me was a whore. 1 

Emil. Thou doft belie her, and thou art a devil. 

Oth. She was falfeas water. s 

Emil. Thou art rafh as fire, to fay 

That Ihe was falfc; O, (he was heavenly true ! 

• • 

? She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell; ] Here ii nothing fault? 
in this paflage, but it may be read, 

She's Hie a liar, gone to burn in "hell. 

The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance it, — I think, you'll 
bum in hell for this. Whalley. 

So, in King Richard II: 

il That hand (hall burn in never-quenching fire, " 

t Steevens. 

* 54* turn'd to folly, and Jhe was a x»hore.\ Fol!y % fignihei here, 
as in the facred writings, depravity oj mind. So, in our authoi'» 
Rope of Lucrece : 

*• Her fad behaviour feeds his vulture Jolly." Malonb. 

So, in Deuteronomy, xxii. 21: «* (he haUi wrought fol,ly in 

lfracl, to play ihe whore" 8cc. Steevens. 

9 -— Jalfe as water ] As water that will fupport no weight, 
nor keep any imprcflion. Johnson. 
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Oth. Calfio did tup her; a(k thy hu (band clfc. 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juft grounds 
To this extremity;* Thy hufband knew it all. 

Emil. My hufband? 

Oth. Thy hufband. 

Emil. That (he was falfe to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Caflio, 

Nay, had fiie been true, 

If heaven would make me fuch another world 
Of one entire and perfect chryfolite, 
I'd not have fold her for it. 
Emil. My hufband ? 

Oth. Ay, 'twas he that told me firft ; 3 

An honeft man he is, and hates the flime 
That flicks on filthy deeds. 

Emil. Myhnfband? 
Oth. What needs this iterance, 4 woman? I fay, 

thy hufband. 
Emil. 5 O miftrefs, villainy hath made mocks 
with love! 6 — * 



4 ■ this extremity; ] Perhaps our author wrote — to this m- 
irtmt. The meafure demands a (horter word than the former. Thus, 
in Romeo and Juliet: 

*» 'Twixt my txlrtmts and me this bloody knife 

** Shall play the umpire." Steevens. 

* that told mt ftji] The folio reads, — that told me on 

her firft. Steevens. 

< iterance,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — iteration. 

Steevens. 

1 £ni/.] The firft quarto omits this and the following fpeerh. 

Steevpns. 

• villainy hath made mocks with love!] Villainy has taken 

advantage to play upon the wcaknefs of a violent paffion. 

JOKNSOK* 

1 have fometimes thought that thcfe words might mean, that 
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My hufband fay, that flie was falfe ? 

0 1 h. He, woman j 

I fay, thy hufband ; doft underftand the word ? 
My friend, thy hufband, honcft, honeft lago. 

Emil. If he fay fo, may his pernicious foul 
Rot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart } 
She was too fond of her moft filthy bargain. 

Oth. Ha! 

Emil. Do thy worft : 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou waft worthy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were beft. 

Emil. Thou haft not half the power to do me 
harm, 

As I have to be hurt. 7 O gull ! O dolt ! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou haft done a deed, — 
1 carenot for thy fword; Til make thee known. 
Though I loft twenty lives: —Help ! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kuTd my miftrefs ; Murder! mur- 
der! 

«• villainy bath play'd on its objecl under a pretence of Lindnef*. 1 * 
So, in Macbeth: 

»• — — the furfeited grooms 
•« Do mod their cha-.ge nith Jnores." 
But in this I have very little confidence. Malonx. 
J Thou hajl not half the power to do me harm, 
As I have to be hurt.] She means to fay, — / have in this eamfe 
power to endure more than thou hajl power to inflift. 

Johnson. 

This fentiment is more expanded in King Henry Villi 
" ■ I am able now, mcthinks, 
" (Out of a fortitude of foul I feel,) 
44 To endure more miferies and greater far, 
44 Thau my wealc-hcartcd enerniy dare offer." * 
Again, in King Hetty VI. Part II: 

44 More can I bear lhan you dare execute.** 
Of this laft Hue there is no trace in the old play on which Shakfpeare 
formed the Second Part of King Henry VI, M alone. 
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Enter Montano, Gratiano, and Iago. 

Mon. Whatis thematter? — How now, general? 

Emil. O, are you come, Iago? yon have done 
well, 

That men mufl lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What is the matter? 

Emil. Difprove this villain, if thou be'it a man: 
He fays, thou told'fl him that his wife was falfe ; 
I know, thou d ; dft not, thou'rt not fuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

Iago. I told him what I thought; and told no 
more * 

Than what he found himfelf was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him, flic was falfe? 
Iago. I did. 

Emil. You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my foul, a lie ; a wicked lie : — 
She falfe with Caffio! — Did you fay, with Caffio ? 

Iago. With Caffio, miflrefs; Go to, charm your 
tongue. 8 



• — — ckarm your ttngue.] By this expreflion, Charm jour longne, 
the poet meant no more than to make Iago fay, — 14 Apply forae 
power, ftroug as a charm would be, to your tongue; for- nothing 
left can ftop iti volubility. So, in King Henry VI. Part III: 

" Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your longnt." 
Again, Ben Jonfon, in Cynthia's Revels t 

*' charm, your (kipping tongue. 

Again, in Spenfcr's Faery Queen, B. V. c. ix: 

" That well could ckarm his tongue, and time his fpcech." 
Again, in The Tori/hire Tragedy, 160S: 

•» The furclt way to charm a tvoman's tongue, 

m Ii — bttak her nock; — a politician did it. 



»» 
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Emil. I will not charm ray tongue; I am bound 
to fpeak ; 

My miftrefs 9 here lies murder d in her bed. 
All. O heavens forefend! 

Emil. And your reports havefet the murder on. 
Oth. Nay, flare not, mailers; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. 'Lis a ftrange truth. 
Mon. O monflrous acl ! 

Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy ! — 

I think upon't, — I think,— 'i fmelft; — Oviilainy! 
I thought fo then ; — . I'll kill myi'elf for grief. — 
O villainy, villainy ! 

Iago. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you 
home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
fpeak ; 

*Tis proper I obey him, but not now : — 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. 

Oth. O! O! O! O! [Hanging over his wife. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 

For thou haft kilfd the fweeteft innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, Hie was foul ! — 

[Rifing. 

I fcarce did know you, uncle: There lies your 
niece, 

Whofe breath, indeed, thefe hands have newly 
flopp'd: 

Pliny informs us, that javttt Unguis was the confhnt exclamation 
before any religious charm was applied. From this circumitauce 
tbe pbrafe, to skarm a tongue, might have originated. 

Steevens. 

* My mijirtfs See.] This line, and the following Gx fpeecbes, are 
wanting in the firfi quaito. SfEtvtfcS. 
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I know, this acl fliows horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Defdemona! I am glad thy father's 
dead; 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn, 

Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide. 

And fall to reprobation. 3 

- Oth. 'Tis pitiful: but yet Tago knows, 

That Ihe with Caflio hath the aft of (harae 

A thonfand times committed; 4 Caflio coufefs'd it: 



* Tea, eur/t his better aogel from his fide. 

And fall to reprobation,] So, in our author's 244th Sonnet: 
»* my female evil 

»« Tempteth mj bttttr angtl from my Jide." MALONE. 

— reprobation.] Both the firft and fecond folio read — 
reprobance. Steeveni. 

* A thou/and times committed!] This is aoother paffage which; 
Teems to fuppofe a longer fpact comprifed iu tbe action of this* 
play than the fcenes include. Johnson. 

Thatjhtmtk Cajjlo hath the aS of Jhami 

A thou/and times committed;* — 
And again : 

'Tis not a year or two Jhovs us a man, 
I am not convinced from thefe pafTages only, that a longer fpace 
is comprifed in the adion of this play than the fcenes include. 

What Othello mentions in the firft inftance, might have palled 
flill more often, before they were married, when Caflio went be- 
tween them ; for (he, who could find means to elude the vigilance 
of her father in refped of Othello, might bava done fo in refped 
of Caffio, when there was time enough for the occurrence fuppofed 
to have happened. A jealous perfon will aggravate all he thinks, 
or fpeaks of; and might ufe a thou/and for a much lefs number, 
only to give weight to his cenfure : nor would it have anfwered 
any purpofe to have made Othello a little nearer or farther off from 
truth iu bis calculation. We might apply tbe poet's own words fo' 
Cymbeline : , 

** — fpare your arithmetic!; i 

" Ouce, and a million. 

Vol. XX11L T 
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And {he did gratify bis amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firfl gave her; I faw it in his hand; 
It was a handkerchief, 5 an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

■ 

The latter it a proverbial expreffion, and might have been ic- 
troductd with propriety, bad they bten married only a day or two. 
Emilia's reply perhaps was diflated by her own private exptrien.ee ; 
and feeras to mean only, *« that it is too foon to judge of a liufband's 
difpofttioo ; or that Dcfdemona mud not be furprifed at the diC- 
covery of Othello's jealoufy, for it is not even a year or two that 
will difplay all the failings of a man." 

Mr. Toilet, however, on this occafion has produced feveral in- 
stances in fupport of Dr. Johnfon's opinion ; and as 1 am aoable to 
explain tbcsn in favour of my own fuppofiiiou, I (hall lay them 
before the publick. 
Ad III. fe. iii. Othello fays: 

" What fenfe had I of bar ftolen boars of lull? 

** I faw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not mt : 

»« J Jltpl Ike ntxt night well, was free and merry: 

" I found not Cauio's kifles on her lips. 
** On Othello's wedding night be and Caffioembr.sk 1 from Venice, 
where Defdeaaona was left under the care oflago. They all meet 
at Cyprus ; and fince their arrival there, the Irenes include only- 
one night, the night of the celebration of their nuptials. Iago had 
not then infufed any jealoufy into Othello's miad, nor did he? 
fufpeft any former intimacy between Caffio and Dcfdemona, but 
only thought it • apt and of great credit that (he loved him.' 
"What tight then was there to intervene between CaJJio's kiffes and 
Othrlie's flecping the next night well ? Iago has (aid, * I lay with 
Cajjio lately," which he could not have done, unlcfs they had been 
longer at Cyprus than is reprefeoted in the play ; nor could Caffio 
have kept away, for the fpace of a whole week, from Bianca." 

Steevins. 

In confirmation of Johnfon'i obfervalion, that this and feveral 
other paffages tend to prove that a larger fpace of time is coirprized 
in the aftion of this play than tbe fcenes include, we may cite that 
in which Emilia fays, »• That her hufband had a hundred timts 
woo'd her to fieal Defdemona's handkerchief." M. Mason. 

• It wci a handitrchie/y 8cc.J Othello tells his wife, Ad III. 
fe. i>: 

" i i that handkerchief 

** Did an Egyptian to mj mother give." 
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Emil. O heaven ! O heavenly powers! 
Iago. Come, hold your peace. 

Emil. 'Twill out, 'twill out: — I hold my peace, 
fir? no; 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air j* 

1 

And here he fay$ : 

// was a handkerchiefs 
My father gave my mother. 

This laft paffage hat been cenfured as an ovcrfight in the po»t; 
but perhaps it exhibits only a fieih proof of his art. Tha tirft 
account of the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was purpofcly 
oftcntatious, in order to alarm his wife the more. When he mention! 
it a fecood time, the truth was fufheient for his purpofe.. 

This circumftance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by 

Bcnjonfon, in bis Poetafiet: *» you {hall fee me do the Moor i 

maiter, lend me your fcaif." Stikvens. 

I qucflion whether Othello was written early enough to ba ri- 
diculed by The Poetafier. There were many other Moors on the 
flage. 

tl is certain at Itaft, that the paffage, 

" Our new heraldry is hands, not hearts." 
could not be inferted before the middle of th« year 16x1.' 

Farmer* 

If the allufion in The Poelafier (which was printad in i6ot) 
Were to Othello, it would fix its date much earlier than I conceire 
it to have been written. — But the allufion in the paffaga quoted, 
is not to Othello, but to an old play called The Battle of Atcazar, 
l5g4. — In The Ptetafter^ Pyrgus, who fays, n you fhall fee me do 
the Moor" proceeds in the fama fcene, and repeats an abfurd 
fptech of the Moor's in The Battle of Alcazar, beginning with thit 
line t 

** Where art thou, boy? where is Calipolis?'' 
which afcertains the allufion to be to that play. Malone. 

* A**, / will fpeak as liberal as the air;] The folio reads, 

I'll b« in fpeaking liberal as the north. 
Liberal is free, uuder no control. So, in Hamlet t 

" Which liberal fhepherds give a groffcr name/' 

This quality of the North wind is alfo mentioned in Thi Whitt 
&tvil y or Vittoiia Corombona, 1612 : 

« And let OY irregular North wind fweari her up." 

T 2 
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Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, cry ftiame againft me, yet Vlifpeak. 
Iago. Be wife, and get you home.] 

Emil. 1 wiU not - 

[Iago offers tojlab his wife. 

Gra. f X c! 
Your fword upon a woman ? 

Emil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief 
thou fpeak'ft of, 
I found by fortune, and did give my hufband; 
For often, with a foiemn earneftnefs, 
(More than, indeed, belong d to fuch a trifle,) 
He beggd of me to deal it. 

j ago . Villainous whore ! 

Emil. She give itCaffio! no, alas; I found it, 
And I did give t my hufband. 

Iago. Filth, thou Heft. 

Emil. By heaven I do not; I do not, gentle- 
men: 

O murd'rous coxcomb ! what fhould fuch a fool 

Do with fo good a wife ? 

[Iago Jlabs Emilia, then runs out. 

Oth. Are there no ftones in heaven, 

But what ferve for the thunder ? '—Precious villain I 

A C aio, in Jtronimo, i.e. the firft part of Tit Spanijh Tragedy, 

1605 : .. „ 

" Now let your bloodi be liitral as the fea. Steevens. 

No, I will /peak as libtral as the air;] The quarto, 162*, reads, 
I'll be in fpeaking liberal as the air. 
The text is formed out of the two copies. Malone. 

1 Art tktrt no Jlonts in heaven, 

But what Jtrvt for tit tkmdtr*} Othello does not demand a 
thunderbolt for Iago. He only aflcs, if there are no leffer degrees 
of chaftifement more proportioned to the guilt of mortals, ready to 
drop down on fuch villains aa Iago, though Omnipotence withholds 
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GrtA. The woman falls; fore, he has kill'd his 
wife. 

Emil. Ay , ay; O, lay me by my miftrefs' fide ! 
Gra. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd. 
Mon. *Tis a notorious villain. Take you thU 
weapon, 

Which I have here recovered from the Moor: 
Come, guard tbe door without; let him not pafs, 
But kill him rather; Til after that fame villain, 
For 'tis a damned Have. 

[Exeunt Montano W Gratiano. 

its thunder, at too noble an inftrument forthepuniihmcnt of crime* 
like hit? 

The fame thought occurt in The Revenger** Tragedy 1609: 
41 Is there no thunder left? or is't kept up 
" In ftock, for heavier vengeance ?" 
Shakfpeare, might however mean, does heaven referve itt thunder 
only to make a noife? has it no implements of mifchicf to puniQs 
St well as terrify ? 

« 4 1 m — quum fulmioa torques, 

«* Necquicquam horremus? caecique in nubibus ignes 

" Terrificant animoi, & inania murmura mifecot ? 

STEEVINS. 

Steevent's laft explanation of this pafTage appears to be juft, 
his iult was unuatural. We cannot fuppofethat Othello In tbe pa* 
roxyfm of rcfcnttnent, agitation, aud defpair, fhould think any 
crimes more heinous than that of lago. — It is difficult indeed to 
conceive a crime that demanded a heavier vengeance. 

M. Mason. 

The meaning, I think, is,— Has not Heaven one fupernumerary 
bolt, to hurl dircdly at the head of this atrocious villain ? Muft all 
the ftores of its arfenal be referved for common and ordinary 
thunder, which, though fometimes deftruflive, is in the ufuat 
coutfe of nature not fpccifically pointed at a particular obje & ? 

*» Magoc rcgoator deuru, 

11 Tarn lentus audit fcelera? tarn lentus vides? 

" Ecquaodo fzva fulmen etnittes maou, 

»» Si nunc ftrcnum eft? — 

«* Cur dextra, divtim refior atque hominum, vacat 
•« Tua, nec trifulca mundus ardefcit face? 
M In hunc tones, kmc figas ?" Maloni. 
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Oth. I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny wliipfter gets my fword : — 
But why {houid honour outlive honcfty? 
Let it go all. 

Emil. What did thy fong bode, lady? 
Hark, can'ft thou hear me? 1 will play the fwan, 
And die in mnfick; g — Willow, willow, willow.— > 
Moor, flic waschafte; fhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 
So come my foal to blifs, as I fpcak true ; 
So fpeaking as I think, I die, I die. [Dies. 

Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a fword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper; 9 — 

• P — — I will play the fwan, 

And die in mufiek ; kc] This, and the two former lines of the 
fpeech, are wanting in the firft quarto. 

Tbe fane thought has alicady occurred in The Merchant of 
Venice : 

«« >.he makes a fwao-like end, 

M Fading in mufick: ." 

Again, in King John : 

»« this pale faint fwan, 

•» Who chants a woful hymn to his own death." 

Steevens. 

• the ice-brook's temper : ] In the firft edition it is — IJebrooht's 

femptr. Thence corrupted to — he-break's. Ebro's temper', the 
waters of that river of Spain are particulailj famous for tempering 
offtcel. The fineft arms in the world, the Catalonian fufees. 

Pope.' 

I believe tbe old reading changed to ict'brook is right. Steel 
if hardened by being put red-bot into very cold water. 

Johnson. 

The particular name of the ice-brook may be determined by the 
following paflages in Martial. It was undoubtedly the brook or 
rhvlet called Salt (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Celtiberia. In 
this the Spaniards plungtd all their fwords and other weapons whi^e 
hot from ihe forge ; and to ihe ity quality of the waters, they were 
indebted for iheir fluhborn temper: 

»« Ssvo Eilbilin op. imam metallo " v 

»« Et fcrro Platcam fuo fonantem, 

•* Quaro JluQu tenui fed inquieto 

** Armorum Salo temper alor aaabit<" 
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O, here it is: — Uncle, I mud come forth. 
- Gra. [ Within.] If thou attempt it, it will coft 
thee dear ; 

Thou haft no weapon, and perforce muft fuffer. 

Oth. Look in upon me then, and fpeak wuh me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will atfault thee. f 

Re-enter Gratiano. 
Gra. What is the matter? 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon ; 

A better never diditfelf fuftain 

» 

Again, 

*• Qu^bus remiffum corpus aftriogei brevi, 
«« Salon/ qui ferrum gtUt. ,% 

Again, 

" Pugio, quern curvis fignat brevii orbita vanis, 
« l Stridcntem gtlid'u hunc Salo tioxit aquis." 

Again, in Jujlin, 1. 44: »« Frccipua his quidem ferri materia fed 
aqua ipfa Terro violentior ; quippe temparasneoto ejus ferrum acriua 
radditur ; nec ulluin apud eoi telum probatur quod noo aut in 
Bilbili fluvio aut Chalyba tingatur. TJndc cdiam Chalybn fluvii 
hujus finitimi appailati, fenoque caeterit praeftjre dicuntur." Thtfo 
pans of Spain have been at all timea famous for the temper of their 
arms. Steeveks. 

I incline to read : 

Jtis a Jwrd of Spain, 'lis ebroes ttmper, 

If we fuppofe that the words ['tis cbioes] were huddled togethar 
either in tranferibing or compoGng, thus, [tiscbroes] the com* 
pofiior io runoing it over with his tye, might (to make itfeufeas 
he thought) add a couple of letttra and divide the words tbua 
[U'ifebroies] which is nearly as it ftands in tha old quarto. 

1 doubt whether ict-brooks are ufual in tha climate of Spain. 

Blaclstone. 

the ice-brook's ttmpir ;] The quarto, i6st, baa — Jft-brooktt 

which is only the old fpelling of J c-brookt't, tha reading of the 
folio. Sir William Blackftone doubts whether ice-hooks ara ufual 
in tha climate of Spain. How that fa# may ba, I know not ; aud 
L am coafidiat Shakfptara did not Inquire. MaLOfia. 

T 4 
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* 

Upon a foidier's thigh: 4 I have fecn the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good fvvord f 
1 have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your flop : 3 — But, O vain boaft ! 
Who can control his fate? 'tis not fo now.— 
Be not afraid, though you do fee me weapon'd;* 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very fea-mark of my utmoft fail. 
Do you go back difraay'd? 'tis a loft fear; 
Man but a rulh againft Othello's breaft, 
And he retires ; — Where fhould Othello go?— 
Now,how doft thou look now ? O ill-flarr'd wench! 5 

f A bttter ntvtr did it/elf fujlain 

Upon ajolditr's thigh ,] So, in Tht two Mob It Kin/men, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1634: 

" Oq hi* thigh a fword 

M HuDg by a curious baldricke, when he frowns, 
" To feal his will by ; better t on my confeitnet t 
* 4 Ntvtr was foidier's friend ." Malone. 
? J have madt my way through mort impediments 

Than twenty times your fop :] So, in Curio (anus, fc. i : 

cracking tea thoufand curbs 

Of more ftroog link afunder, than can ever 
" Appear in your impediment." Steevens. 
•* n though you do Jet mt weapoo'd;] This uncommon par- 
ticiple is ufed by Sidney in his Arcadia. Malone. 

• 0 ill-Jlarr'd wench !J This and the fix preceding lines, 

sire omitted in the firfl quarto.f Wench originally fignified only a, 
young woman. Cajfandra, in Whetfione's Promos and Cajfandra* 
^578, fays ofherfelf: 

»• Oh wretched vttnek, where may I firft complayne ?" 

Again, 

»« Therefore, fweet wtncht, helpe roe to rue my woe." 
The word is ufed without any difhonourable meaning in the Bible 
»* Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz fbyed by En-rogel ; (for they might 
not be feen to come into the city:) and a wench went and told 
{hem; and they went and told king David." 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 
And again, by Gawin Douglas, in hisverfion of the JEntid : 
** — — audetque viris concurrere virgo." 
\\ This wtmfcht fioutlye rencounter durft with men." 

Steevens. 
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Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heaven, 
And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy chaftity.— 
O curfed, curfed flave!— Whip me, ye devils, 
From the poffeflion of this heavenly fight! 
Blow me about in winds ! roaft me in fulphur ! 
Wafh me in ftcep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! — 
O Defdemona! Defdemona! dead? 
Dead? O ! O ! O ! 



flntcr Lodovico, Montano, Cassio, carried in a 
chair, and Officers, with Iago, prisoner. 

1 

Lod. Where is this rafh and moft unfortunate 
m an? 

Oth. That's he, that was Othello ; here I am.. 
Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain 
forth. 

Oth. I look down towards his feet ;* — but that's, 
a fable : 

If that thou be'ft a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[ Othello wounds Iago. 

Lod. Wrench his fword from him. 

Iago. I bleed, fir ; but not kill'd. 

Oth. I am not forry neither; I'd have thee live; 
For, in my fenfe, 'tis happinefs to die. 7 

* — towards his fttt ;] To fee if, according to the coomoe 
opinion, hit feet be cloven. Johnson. 

' For, in my ferijt, 'tis happinefs to dii.] The fame thought has 
already occurred in Antony and Cltopatra t 
" ■ - 'Tis well tbou'rt gone, 
" If it be well to live." Steven*. 
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Lod. O thou Othello, that waft once fo good, 
Fali'n in the pracYice 7 of a curfed Have, 
What (hall be faid to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing: 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought 1 did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confefs'd his villainy : 
Did you and he confent inCamVs death? 

Oth. Ay. 

Cas. Dear general, I never gave you caufe.' 

Oth. I do believe it, and I alk your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that derai-devil. 
Why he hath thus enfnar'd my foul and body? 

Iago. Demand me nothing : What you know, 
you know : 

From this time forth I never will fpeak word. 
Lod. What? not to pray ? 

Gra. Torments will opeyour lips. 

Oth. Well, thou doft beft. 
Lod. Sir, vou flaali underftand what hath be- 
faiTn, 

Which, as I think you know not : Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the flain Roderigo ; 

• * 

f ■ • - in the pr«8'tct—] la the fnare t by iht Jlraiagem. 

Johnson. 

See Vol. XX. p. 38 1 , n. 3. Mai. one. 

• Dear general, I never gave you eaufe.] Our poet, probably 
without knowing it, ha» ufed the wordi of The Spanijh Tragedy, 

«« Hierouymo, I never gave ihee eaufe V Malone. 

Tbil pbrafe, a very familiar one, is alfo employed in p. ig8, I. 3 t 
»• AU», the day ! J never gave him c«u/i." Stutins. 




/ 
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And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Gaffio to.be undertook 
By Roderigo. 
Oth. O villain! 

Cas. Mofl heathenifh, and mofl grofs! 9 

Lod. Now here's another difcontentcd paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it feems, 
Roderigo meant to have fen t this damned villain ; 
Bnt that, belike, lago in the interim 3 
Came in and fatisfied him. 

Oth. O the pernicions caitiff!— 

How came you, Caflio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's? 

Cas. I found it in my chamber: 

And he himfelf confcfs'd, but even now, 3 
That there he dropp'd it, for a fpecial purpofe, 
Which wrought to his defire. 

Oth. O fool! fool! fool! 

Cas. There is, befides, in Roderigo's letter,—. 
How he upbraids lago that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caft: And even but now he (pake, 
After long feeming dead,— lago hurt him, 
lago fet him on. 

• Oth. 0 villain ! 

Caf. Mojl htaihemjh, and moji groft !] Read, for the fake of 
both fcnfe and metre: 
Oth. 0 villainy! 

Caf." ;, • M 0 J heathnifli, and mojl grofs ! Ritson, 

• in Mr interim — ] The firft copy has,— in the nick. It 

was, I fuppofe, thought upon revifal, that nick was too fa miliar. 

Johnson. 

' — — confefs'd, tut eve* now,] The quarto, 1622, reads — 
confefs'd 1/ even now. The folio — confcfs'd it, hut even now. 
The word it was manifeftly caught by the compodtor's eye glancing 
•n the fubfcquent line. Malo.nk. 
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Lod. You muft forfakc this room, and go with 
as; 

Your power and yonr command is taken off, 

And Caffio rules in Cyprus. For this flave, — 

If there by any cunning cruelty, 

That can torment him much, and hold him long, 

It mall be his : You fhall clofe prifoner reft, 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 

To the Venetian (late :— Come, bring away 

Oth. Soft you ; a word or two, before you go. 
I have done the Gate fome fervice, and they know 

it; 

No more of that: — I pi ay you, in your letters, j 
When you fhall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am ; 4 nothing extenuate, 
Nor fet down aught in malice: then muft yon fpeak. 
Of one, that lovd* not wifely, bat too well ; 
Of one, not eafily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme; ofoue, whofe hand, 
Like the bafe Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe ; 5 of one, whofe fubdu'd 
eyes, 

4 Speak of me as I am;] The fitft quarto reads, — Sptak of them 
as they are. The preterit reading, which is the reading of the folio, 
has more force. Johnson. 

* — ■ of one, whofe hand, 

Like the bafe judean, threw a pearl away. 

Richer than all his tribe i] I have reflored Jniian, from the 
cider quarto, as the genuine and more eligible reading . Mr. Pope 
thinks this was occasioned probably by the word tribe juft after : 
1 have many Teafons to oppofe this opinion, In the firft place, the 
moft ignorant Indian, I believe, is fo far the reveife of the dung- 
kill-cock in the fable, as to know the efttmation of a pearl beyond 
that of a barley corn. So that, in that refpeft, the thought itfelf 
would not be juft. Then, if our author had dchgned to rcfle& ou 
the ignorance of ihe Indian without auy farther reproach, he would 
have called him rude, and not bafe. Again, I am perfuaded, ai 
my frieod Mr. Warburton long ago obfervc d, the phrafe is not 
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here literal, but metaphorical ; and, by his pearl, our author very 
properly means a Jine worvan. But Mr. Pope objeds farther to 
the rrading judian, becaufe, to make feofe of this, we muft pre- 
fuppotc fome particular ftory of a Jew alluded to; which is much 
left obvious: but has Sbakfpeare never done this, but in thit fingle 
inftance? I am fatisfied, in his Judian, he is alluding to Herod; 
who, in a fit of blind jealoufy, threw away fuch a jewel of a wife 
as Mariamne was to him. What can be more parallel in circum- 
ftance, than the conduft of Herod and Othello? Nor was the 
ftory fo little obvious as Mr. Pope feems to imagine : for, in the 
year i6i3, the lady Elizabeth Garew publifhed a tragedy called 
Mariam, the Fair Queen of Jewry. I fhall only add, that our 
author might write Judian, or Judian, (if "that fhould be alledgtd 
as any objection) inftead of Judctan, with the fame licence and 
change of accent, as, in bis Antony and Cleopatra, be fhurtens the 
fecond fyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation: which was a liberty 
like wife taken by Spcnfer, of whom our author was a ftudious 
imitator. THEOBALD. 

Likt tht haft Judean,] Thus the folio. The firft quarto, >62«, 
xtidi— Indian. Mr. Theobald therefore is not accurate in the pre- 
ceding note, in his account of the old copies. Maloni. 

The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right. And 
by the Judian is meant Herod, whole ufage to Mariamne is To 
appoint to the fpeaker's cafe, that a more proper infhoce could 
not be thought of. Betides, be was the fubjed of a tragedy at that 
time, as appears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill player is 
defcribed, 

»« — to out-berod Herod." 

The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is fo common 
as fcarce to need examples. In Troilus and Crejjida, a lover fays of 
bis miBrefs, 

*» There fhelies a pearl."— 
And again, 

** Why fhe is a pearl, whofc price" &e. Warburton. 

I cannot join with the learned criiicks in conceiving this paflage 
to refer either to the ignorance of the natives of India, in refpect 



• ■ ' ■ wio/o Juhdud t) t j , 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood,] So, in our poet's 3oth 
Sonnet : 

•* Then can I drown en eye unuM tojlow. Maloni. 
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of pearls, or the well -known flory of Herod and Marlatnne. The 
poet might juft as fail ly be fuppofed to have alluded to that of 
Jephthah and hit daughter. 

Othello, in dcteltation of what he had done, fetms to compare 
himfelf to another perfon who had thrown away a thing of value, 
with fome circumftauces of the meantjt villainy, which the epithet 
bafe feems to imply in its general fenfe, though it is fomctimes ufed 
only for low or mean. The Indiau could not properly be termed 
bafc in the former and moli common fenfe, whofe fault was ig- 
norance, which btings its own excufe with it ; and the crime of 
Herod furely deferves a more aggravated diftiudioD. For though 
in every crime, great as well as fmall, there is a degree of bafenefs, 
yet ihtfnriis agitatus amor, fucb as contributed to that of Herod, 
feems to aflc s llrouger word to charaderize it; as there was fpirit 
at lead in what he did, though the fpirit of a head, and the epithet 
ba/e would better fuit with petty larceny than royal guilt. Beftdes, 
the fimile appears to me too appnfite almoA to be ufed on the 
occafion, and is little more than bunging the fad into comparifon 
with itfclf. Each through jealoufy had deftroyed an innocent wife, 
circumilances fo parallel, as hardly to admit of that variety which 
we generally fiud in one alluuon, which is meaut to illuftrate 
another, and at the fame time to appear as more than a fuperfluout 
ornament. Of a like kind of imperfedion, there is ao inftance in 
Virgil, Book XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have 
been defcribed asabfolute Amazons - 

*i At medias inter caeue« cxultat Amazon, 
»* Unurn exerta latus puguje pharetrata Camilla.—. 
*« At circum ledx comites," Sec. 
we nod them, nine Hues after, compared to the Amazons them- 
felves, to Hippolyta or Pcmhcfilea, furrouoded by their com- 
panions : 

»* QuaUs Threicix, cum flumioa Tbrrmodontis 
» 4 Fulfant, 8c pidis bcllaniur Amazoucs armis : 
" Scu circum Hippolytcu, feu cum fc martia cutiu 
" Penthefilea retctt." 
What is this but bringing a fad into comparifon with itfelf? 
Neither do 1 believe the poet intended to make the prcfeot fimile 
coincide with all the cirtumftances of Othello's Gtualion, but merely 
with the fingle ad of having ba/tly (as he himfelf terms it) deftroyed 
that on which lie ought to have fct a greater value. As the pearl 
may bear a literal as well as a metaphorical feofe, I would rather 
choofe to lake it in the literal one, and receive Mr. Pope's reje&cd 
explanation, pre-Juppoftng Jorrxe Jlory of a Jew alluded to, which 
might be well undetftood at that time, though now ptrhaps fot-- 
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Their medicinal gum : 9 Set you down this : 

gotten, or at lea ft imperfectly remembered. I have read in fom« 
book, at ancient as the time of Sbzkfpeare, the following tale ; 
though, at prefent, I aa uaable either to recoiled tht title of the 
piece, or the author's name: 

" A Jew, who had been prifoner for many yean io diftant 
parti, brought with him at hie return to Venice a great number of 
pearls, which b offered on the 'change among the merchants, and 
(one alone excepted] difpofed of them to his fatisfadion. On this 
pearl, which was the largeft ever fhown at market, he had fixed au 
immoderate price, nor could be perfuaded to make the leaft abate- 
ment. Many of the magnifkoes,' as well as Uaders, offered him 
confiilcrable fums for it, but he was relolute in his f.rlt demand. 
At laft, after repeated and uofuecefsful applications to individuals, 
he aflemblcd the merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet 
him on the Riaho, where he once more expofed it to fale on the 
former terms, but to no purpofe. After having expatiated, for the 
laft time, on the fingular beauty and value of it, he threw it 
fuddenly into the fea before them all." 

Though this anecdote may appear incoufiftcnt with the avarice 
of a Jew, yet it fufhcientfy agrees with the fpiiit fo remarkable 
as all timet in the fcattered remain! of that vindifiive nation. 

Shakfpeare't fceming averffon to the Jews in peneral, and hit 
eonftant defire to expofe their avarice and ksjtnt/s as often as he 
had an opportunity, may ferve to strengthen my fuppofiiionj and 
at that nation, in his lime, and fincc, has not been- famous for 
crimes daring and conjf. it j, but has rather contented iifelf to 
thrive by the meaner and more fuccefsful arts of lafenejs, there 
feeras to he a particular propriety in the epithet. When FalflafF 
h juftlfying himfclf in King Henry JV. he adds, ** If whai I have 
faid be not true, i am a Jew, an Ebrewjew," i. e. one of the 
rnoft fufpe&ed characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an 
ingredient in the cauldron of Macbeth: and the vigilance for gain, 
which is dclcribed in Shylock, may afford us reafoo to fuppofc the 
poet was alluding to a ftory like that already quoicd. 



f Their medicinal gum:] Thus the quarto, 1G22. This wotd 
is alfo ufed by our author in The Winter's Tele; and occuis io the 
workt of two of our greatcft poets— Milton and Dryden. 

Steevfns. 

I have priferred the reading of the folio [medicinable] becaufe 
the word occurs again in Much Ado alcul Nothing; «♦ ■■ . any 
impediment will be mcdkwablt to me." i. e. falutary. 

MALONE. 



OTHELLO, 



And fay, beildes, — that in Aleppo once, 

Richer than all his tribe % feemi to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light; and may mean, that tkt ptatl was rider than all 
tkt gtms to bt found among a Jet oj mtn generally trading in thtm. 
Neither do I recoiled that Othello mentions many things, but 
what he might fairly have beeu allowed to have had knowledge of 
in the eourfe of his peregrinations. Of this kind are thefimiJcs of 
the Euxioc fea flowing into the Fropontick, and the Arabian trees 
dropping their gums. The reft of his fpeechesare more free from 
m thological and hiflorical allufions, than aim oft any to be iound 
in hakfpeare, for he is never yuhe clear from them ; though in 
the defign of this character he feems to have meant it for one who 
had fpent a greater part of his life in the held, than in the cul- 
tivation of any other knowledge than what would be of ufe to 
him in his military capacity. • It fhould be obferved, that moR of 
the flourifhes merely ornamental were added after the hrft edition ; 
and this is not the only proof to be met with, that the poet in bis 
alterations fomctiraes forgot bis original plan. 

Tkt metaphorical ttrm of a ptarl for a fint woman, may, for aught 
I know, be very common j but in the in fiances Dr. Warburtoo has 
brought to prove it fo, there are found ciicumftances that im- 
mediately (how a woman to have been meant. So, in Tioilus and 
Crtjida i 

•» Her bed is India, there she lies zptarl. 

" Why shb is a ptarl whofe price hath launched" 8cc. 
In Othello's fpeech we find no fuch leading expre/fioo ; and are 
therefore at liberty, I think, to take the paffage in its littral 
meaning. < 

Either we are partial to difcoveries which we make for ourfelves, 
or the fpirit of cootroverfy is contagious j for it ufually happens 
that each poflefJbr of an ancient copy of our author, is led to 
aflert the fuperiority of all fuch readings as have not been exhibited 
in the notes, or received into the text of the laft edition. On this 
account, our prefent republication (and more efpecially in the ce- 
lebrated plays) affords a greater number of thefe diverfities than 
were ever before obtruded on the publick. A time however may 
arrive, when a complete body of variations being printed, our 
readers may luxuriate in an ample feaR of tkats and whickts ; and 
thenceforward it may be prophecied, that all will unite in a wifh 
that the fele&ion had been made by an editor, rather than fub wilted 
to their own labout aud fagacity. 

To this note fhould be fubjoined (as an apology for many others 
which may not be thought to bring conviction with them) that the 
true fenfe of a paflage has frequently remained undetermined, till 
repeated experiments have been tried on it; when one commentator, 
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making a proper ufe of the errors of another, has at iaft explained 
it to univerfal fatisfa&ion. When mifhkes have fuch ciiccis, who 
would regret having been miftaken, or be forry to prove the means 
of dirediog others, by that affinity which a wrong reading or 
interpretation fomeiimes has to the right, though he has not been 
fo lucky as to produce at once authorities which could not be 
queftiducd, or decifions to which nothing could be added? 

Sf EEVEKS. 

I abide by the old text, •« the bafe Judian" Shakfpeare feems 
to allude to Herod in the play of Mariamne t 

** I bad but one iucfticable jewel 

•« Yet I in fuddaioe choler caft it downe, 
»• And dalht it all to pieces." Farme*. 

The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet do not prove 
what they are adduced for. The Herod then alluded to, wa» a 
character in one of the ancient Myjleries. [See Candlrmas-day, or 
the killing of the children oj IJrail, a Myftcry, in Hawkins's Otigin 
oj the Englijh Drama, Vol. I.J 

I once thought that the accent here given to Judean was a ftrong 
objection to this reading: and that the word mud have ben 
Judean or Judaan, (as a derivative ftoaxjudcea) which Would not 
fuit the metre: But the objtdion was founded on a mift/ike ; for 
derivative words of this kind were thus accented in Shal.fpeare't 
time. Thus, in The Merry WivtM oj Wind/or, we have hi- the old 
copies, " an Epicurian rafcal," which afcertajns the pronunciation 
of that word to have been different formerly from what it is now. 
The word is thus fpelt by North alfo in fail tranflation of Plutarch. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

1 " Keep his brains fuming, Epicurean cooks." 
So, in Hamlet, we have the Netnean lion [which is written in 
the old copy Xemion). 

Thofe who would adopt the original reading^ Indian, mav ur?e 
in its fupport that the pearl naturally brings a people of the Eait to 
Shakfpeare's mind ; the connexion in his time being confidered fo 
ftrong, that a contemporary author has diftinguifhed the inhabitants 
of India by an epithet founded on the cireumftance of their abound- 
ing in pearls: 

N , ■— 

* Where « malignant and a turban' d Turk — ] I am told that it 
is immediate death for a Chriftian to ftrikc a Turk in Aleppo* 
Othello is boaftiog of his own audacity. Steevlns. 

Vol. XX11I. V 
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Beat a Venetian, and tradue'd the ftate, 
1 took by the throat the circumcifed dog, 
And fmote him — thus. [Slabs himfelf. 

Lod. O bloody period ! 

Gra. All, that's fpoke, is marr d. 

Oth. I kifs'd thee, ere I kill'd thee; — No way 
but this, 1 [Tailing upon Desdemona. 
Killing myfelf, to die upon a kifs. 9 [Dies. 
Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon ; 
For he was great of heart. 

Lod. O Spartan dog,* 

More fell than anguifh, hunger, or the fea! 
Look on the tragick loading of this bed; 

[To Iago. 



it 



— were the bright fun with hit neighbour beams 
*» Doth early light the pearled Indians." 

Cornelia, a tragedy, by T.^Kyd, i5g4. 
On the other band, the word tribe is ftrongly in favour of the 
reading of the text, and I have- now no doubt that it is the true 



Webfter in his Appius and Virginia appears to have had dua 
paffagt in his thoughts : 

** — ~ Had your lordfhip yefterday 
" Proceeded as 'twas fit, to a jufl fentence, 
»• The apparel and the jewtls'thm (he wore, 
«' More worti than all her tribe, bad then been due 
»* Unto our client." Mai.one. 
■ Killing mjftlf, to die upon a ki/s.] So, in the Second part of 
Marlovre'» Tamburlaint % i5qo: , 
• l Yet let me kifs my lord before I dye, 
" And let me dye with killing of ray lord." Stbbvens. 
* 0 Spat tan dog,} The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned 
among thofe of the moft fierce and favagc kiud. Hanmir. 
They are again mentioned in A Mi 'dfumvur Night's Dream: 
«« When in a woo I of Crete they bay'd the bear 
»* With hounds of Sparta." HiNLEY. 
The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation , were hlood-houltds. 
See Vol. VII. p. itS. M ALONE. 
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This is thy work: the objcft poifons Gght;— 
Let it be hid. — Gratiano, keep the houfe, 
And feize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they fucceed to you.— To you, lord governor, 
Remains the cenfure of this belli (h villain ; 3 



3 to you, lord governor, 

Remains the ctnfuit of thtf killifh villaint] Rytner, who bad 
neither vigour ot imagination to make a poet, nor ftreegth of 
judgement to make a critic fc t as appears from Lis Edgar, and bis 
Ui-narkson Shakfpeare, bad yet juft enough to play the buffoon and 
cavalier. His ciiiicifm on the Poets of tht lafi Agr, with only a 
mixture of trite remarks, tranfTibcd from the French commcnia- 
tor» on Arijlotle, are one continued heap of ignorance and infolence, 
Almoit the only remaik on Shakfpearc, which, I think, deferves 
an anfwer, is upon lago's character, which be thus cenfure : To 
entertain tht audienct (fays he) with fometking new and furprifing % 
a^ainfi common ftnfe and nature, kt would pafs upon us a cleft, dijfem- 
I. in*, folfe, ungrateful rafcal, injicad of an open-hearted, frank, 
plain- dealing foldier , a ckaratlsr conflantlj worn by them for fame /Aflu- 
jands of years in the world. This hath the appearance of fenfe, 
being founded on that rule of. Naturt and Arijlotle that cacb cha- 
racter fhould have manners convenient to the age, lex, and con- 
dition. 

JEtalis cujvfqut notar.ii funt Minora, kc- >->. — 
fays Horace, Bui J»ow has our critick applied it? According to 
this rule it is coufeffed, that a foldier fhould be brave, generous, 
. tiH a man of honour. This is to be hisdramatick character. But 
either out or more of any order may be brought in. If only one, 
then the character of the order takes its denomiuatiou fiom the 
manners of that one. Had therefore the only foldier in this play 
been I ago, the rule had been tranfgrciTed, and Rymer's cenfure 
uell founded. For then this eternal villain muft have given the 
charaflcr of the foldiery ; which had been uujuft and unnatural. 
But if a ntnbtr ot the faai<- order be rcprefented, then the cha- 
radcr of the order is taken from the manners of the majority ; aud 
tl.is aecotdingto nature and common fcufe. Kow in this play there 
aie many ot the order of the foldiery ; and all, excepting Iago, 
teprcfented as open, generous, and brave. From theft the foldier'* 
ct.auQer is to be taken ; and «ot from lago. who is brought as an 
exception to it: unlefsit be unnatural to fuppofe there could be au 
exception ; or that a villain ever infinuated uimlelf into that coipi. 
Aud thus Shikfpearc Rands clear of this iropctticcnt criticifm. 

WAKB'JRTON. 

V a 
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The time, the place, the torture,— O enforce it! 
Myfelf will ftraight aboard ; and to the flate, 
This heavy aft with heavy heart relate. [Exeunt. 4 

* 

_ /*<«enfurc— ] i.e. the fentence. See Vol. IV. p. 179, 
n. 5. Stievens. 

SccalfoVol. X. p. 4S, n. 3. Malone. 

4 Tbe beauties of this play imprefi themfclvcs fo ftrongly upon 
the attention of the reader, that theV fan draw no aid from critical 
illutlralion. Tbe fiery opennefs of Othello, magnanimous, artlefs, 
and credulous, boundlefs in his confidence, ardent in his aifeclion, 
iu flexible in his refolutioo, and obdurate in his revenge ; the cool 
malignity of Iago, filent in bis refentment, fubtlc in his dcfigni, 
and fludiom at once of his intereft and bis vengeance; the foft fim- 
plicity of Dcfdemona, coofideot of merit, and confeious of inno- 
cence, her artlcfs perfevcrance in her fuit, and her flownefs to 
fufpeel that fhe can be fufpeSed, are fueh proofs of Sbakfpeare'e 
lkill ia human nature, as, I fuppofe, it is vain to feck iu-any 
modern writer. The gradual progrefs which l.^go makes in the 
Moor's conviction, and the circumfUnces which he employs to en- 
fhrne him, are fo artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps no* 
be faid of him as he fays of hirsfetf, that be is « man not eajily jea- 
lous, yet we cannot but pity him, when at laft we find him perplexed 
in the extreme. 

There is always danger, left wiefcednefs, conjoined with abili- 
ties, fhouid Qcal upon cftcrrar ihoug>i it ini.Tcs of approbation ; 
but the cbarafter of lago is fo condu&ei, that he fs from the firft 
fecne to the laft hated and defpifed. 

Even the inferior charaSers of this play would be very confpi- 
cuous in any other piece, not only for their juftnefs, but their 
ftrength. Caffio is brave, benevolent, and honeft, ruined only by 
his want of ftubbornnefs to refift an infidious invitation. Roderigo's 
fufpicious credulity, and impatient fubmiflion to the cheats which 
he fees pra&ifcd upon him, and which by perfuafion he»fuffers to 
be repeated, exhibit a ilrong picture of a weak mind betrayed by 
unlawful (ieGres to a falfe friend ; and the virtue of Emilia is fnc>» 
as we often find, worn loofely, but not caft off, cafy to commit 
{ mall crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atrocious villainies* 

The fcenci from the beginning to the end are bufy, varied by 
happy interchanges, and ragularly promoting the progreflion of 
the ftory ; and the narrative in the enJ, though it tells but what i« 
known already, yet is necciliry to produce the death of Othello. 
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Had tbe fccne opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents 
been occafionally related, there had ben little wanting to a drama 
of the moft exa& and fcrupulous regularity. Johnson. 

To Dr. Johnfon's admirable and nicely difcriminative cbarafier 
of Otktlle, it may feetn unneceflary to make any addition; yet I 
cannot forbear to conclude our commentaries on tbii tranfeendent 
poet with the fine eulogy which the judicious and learned Lowth 
has pronounced on -him, with a particular reference to this tragedy, 
perhaps (he mojl perftcl of all his works : 

M In his viris [tragedix Grxcx fcilicet fcriptoribus] acceflio 
qnxdam Philofoy 1 t Poetica facultas : neque fane quifquam 
aihue PoeOn ad faftigium fuum ac eulmen evcxit, nifi qui prius in 
intima Philofophia artis fuse fundamenta jeeeric. 

" Quod fi quis objiciat, nonnullos in hoc ipfo poefeos genere 
excelluifte, qui nunquam habiti funt Philofopbi, ac ne Uteris qui- 
dem prxtcr cxteros imbuti ; fciat is, me rem ipfam quxrere, non 
de vulgari opintone, ant dc verbo laborare: qui aulm tontum ingenio 
lonfrcutvs fjt, ut natural hominum, vim^ue ovintm kumanilatis, cau/af- 
que eas t quibus ant inciiatur mtnlis impetus aul retunditur, fenitus per- 
Jpefias habeat, ejufque omnes moius cralior.e nOn modo explicit, Jed ejfingat, 
planeque oculis fubjiciat { fed excite t % regal, conmoveat % modcretur ; funs, 
ttji difciplinarum injrumento minus adjuium, enimie (amen ejfe Philcfo- 
phum arbilrari. Quo in genere aile&um Zelolypix, ejufque caufas, 
adjun&a, progrefhou :s, efleQus, in una Shaksp«aki noftri fabula, 
copiofius, fubtilius, accuratius etiam vcriufque pertra&ari cxiftimo, 
quam ab omnibus omnium Pbilofophorum fcholis in fimili argu- 
mcnto eft uoquam difputatum." [Prxleciio prima, edit. 1763, 
p. 8.] MalOne. . " 

If by 11 the moft perfect," is meant the mojl regular of the fore- 
going plays, I fubferibe to Mr. Malouc's opinion; but if bis words 
were defined to convey a more exalted praife, without a moment's 
hesitation I fhould transfer it to Macbeth. 

(t is true, that the domefiick tragedy of Othello a'fords room for 
a various and forcible difplay of character. The lets familiar 
groundwork of Macbeth (as Dr. Johnfon has obferved) excludes the 
inlluencc of peculiar dlfpofitions. That exclufion, however, is 
rccompenfed by a loftier ftrain of poetry, aod by events of higher 
rank; by fupernatural agency, by the folemnities of incantation, 
by {hades of guilt and horror deepening in their progrefs, and by 
v ; fions of futurity foiicited in aid of hope, but sveniualiy the 
miaifte.s of 'efpair. 

Were it neccUary to weigh the pathetic* rffufions of tbefc dramas 
a gain ft each other, it is generally allowed that the forrows of 
DefdtOiona would be more than counterbalanced by thofe of 

Macduff. 
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Yet if our aulhot's rival pieces (tht diftind property of their 
fuVjeds confidered ) are written with equal force, it mui\ ftiil be 
admitted that the latter has more of originality. A novel of con- 
fiderable length (perhaps amplified and embelltfhed by the EnglUh 
traoflator of il) fupplied a regular and circumftantial outline for 
Othello i while a few flight hints collected from feparate narratives 
of llolinflied, were expanded into the fublime and awful tragedy 
of Macbtth. 

Should readers, who ire alike converfant with the appropriate 
excellencies of poetry and painting, pronounce on the reciprocal 
merits of thefe great productions, I mud fuppofe they would 
defcribe them as of different pedigrees. They would add, that 
one was of the fchool of Raphael, the other from that of 
Michael Angelo ; and that if the Heady Sophocles and Virgil (hould 
have decided in favour of Oihcllo* the remonftranccs of the daring 
iEfchylus and Homer would have claimed the laurel for Macietk, 

To the fentiments of Dr. Lowth rcfpc&iug the tragedy of 
Othtllo, a general elogium on the diamatick works of Shakfpeare, 
imputed by a judicious and amiable critick to Milton, may be not 
improperly fubjoined : 

»• There is good ieafo^ to fuppofe (fays my late friend the Rev. 
Thomas Warton, in a note on L Allegro,) that Mil on threw many 
additions and corrections into the thfatrum fo*tarum, a book 
publifhed by hi* nephew Edward Fhilipt, in 1675. It contains 
criticifms far above the taftc of that period. Among thefe is the 
folio wiog judgement on Shakfpeare, which was not then, 1 believe, 
the general opinion." — "Iu tragedy, never any exprelfed a moie 
lofty and tragick heighlh, never any reprefeuted nature more purely 
to the life : and where the polifhments of art are moft wanting, as 
probably bis learning was not extraordinary, he pfeafes with ascer- 
tain wild and native elegance." P. 194. 

What greaterpraife can any poet have received, than that of the 
author of Ftrtiijt Lojl ? STfctvsNt. 



Finis. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

* 



Not to withhold any longer from the public the 
Works of A. POPE, fo often promifed, and fo long 
expe&ed ; it is intended to defer for a fliort time the 
publication of Shakfpeart's Tocms, and the plays and 
papers commonly afcribed to him, as alfo of Ayscougfis 
Index to his Works, which pieces will be given by 
way of Supplement. 

Several Subfcribers having manifefled a wilh to fee 
the prefent edition embellifhed with engravings, the 
proprietor of the Collection of Englifh Claflics, ever 
ready to meet the wifhes of the public, has been at a 
confiderable expenfe to get the plate* of "that monu- 
ment to the glory of the Britifh nation, the Shakjpeare- 
Gallery copied in a fmaller fize, by eminent engravers 
in France and Germany. Sixty of thefe plates are novr 
on faie, and the remaining are already in great for- 
wardnefs, and will be ready for delivery in the courfe 
of next fummer. 

» 
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